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I. JOHN GRISCOM.* 





Joun Griscom, long a most successful and useful teacher and 
school-officer, and extensively interested and influential in the im- 
provements in education, and in juvenile reform, of the last half- 
century, was descended from Quaker forefathers, of whom the first 
emigrants to America were among the earliest settlers of Philadelphia. 
He was born at Hancock’s Bridge, near Salem, N. J., where his 
parents were living, Sept. 27th, 1774. 

Young Griscom learned his alphabet without books, from his 
father, who, while working at his trade of saddlery, taught him partly 
by the help of the makers’ names stamped on his tools. This primi- 
tive instruction was succeeded by the common country schooling of 
the period, in the log school-house of the district, under a bewildering 
succession of teachers; with one of whom, a Hungarian, who had 
come over as a Hessian soldier, he commenced studying Latin, and 
learned a few words of French. His first “reading-book” was an 
sop, with cuts, whose fables and pictures, and some of the “mor- 
als” too, made lasting impression upon his mind. 

In an autobiography, which furnishes some of the most interesting 
materials of the memoir by his son, Prof. Griscom thus describes his 
first experiment as a teacher :— 

“In the year 1791, or the fall of 1790, at the age of seventeen, 
I was applied to by some of our neighbors to open a school for the 
instruction of their children. This mark of confidence was the result 
of some little reputation for steadiness of deportment, and a love of 
learning rather superior to the other youths of the vicinage. ‘”’Twas 
certain I could write and cipher too;’ but in reality, as to my pen- 
manship, although it might have been superior to that of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, it was very awkward and clumsy, for I had never had a 
teacher who had inspired me with any ambition to acquire a good 
hand. ‘I had ciphered nearly through Dilworth’s Assistant, and was 
considered rather more ready in ‘doing sums’ than most of my 
school-mates; but as to any knowledge of the principles on which 
the different rules are constructed, neither myself nor any of my 
teachers, as I apprehend, ever had the curiosity or ambition to attain 
to it.” 

* The present article is chiefly compiled or extracted from the interesting ‘‘ Memoir of John 


Griscom.” N. Y¥., 1859: Carter & Brothers. 8vo., pp. 427. By his son, John H. — 
M.D. A volume admirably adapted to School Libraries, 
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“ As my father had a claim upon my services at this age, I readily 
agreed to share with him the profits of the school. The price fixed 
upon per quarter for each pupil was a French crown, or eight shillings 
and four pence, Jersey currency. The place of this my début in the 
art of pedagogy was a log school-house on Mannington Hill, about 
three miles from the town of Salem, on the Philadelphia road, and 
one and a half miles from our residence. I found upon trial that my 
new employment was more easy, and more to my taste, than the 
hard work upon the farm; and I could scarcely refrain from consid- 
ering myself a little more elevated in the scale of operative employ- 
ment than the common day-laborer, or the farmer’s son, who thinks 
only of working at the soil. My father’s views, however, of the virtue 
of industry rendered it necessary for me to employ the long mornings 
of summer, ‘before breakfast, in active labor on the farm, as usual, and 
again in the evening, after the school had closed. But to rise with, 
or before, the dawn, to work hard till eight o’clock, and then walk 
one and a half miles, seemed to me rather lessening to the dignity of 
my new sphere ; and it was not until after some little altercation with 
my father on this point that he relinquished his claim, and allowed 
me to pursue my own inclinations.” 

The success of this undertaking, and the congeniality of the em- 
ployment, induced young Griscom to adopt instruction as his future 
profession ; and with a view to render himself fitter for it, he entered, 
in 1793, the “ Friends’ Academy ” at Philadelphia, a school founded 
by William Penn, and then taught by William Waring, a good 
mathematician. Here the young man studied diligently mathematics, 
and his fayorite modern language, French. But the yellow fever 
soon drove him away, breaking up the school, and carrying off the 
teacher. In the healthy air of his country home he however soon 
recovered, taught school during the next winter with marked success, 
and in the spring was strongly urged to accept the charge of two 
different schools in New Jersey. After personal examination, he de- 
cided to accept the application from Burlington, with a guaranteed 
salary of £100, Pennsylvania currency, ($226%,) his board being 
offered him at 10s. 6d. ($1.40) a week. The school was not in a 
prosperous state, and he opened it with but three scholars. For this 
scanty attendance he thus accounts :— 

“Brought up altogether in the country, (except during the four 
months spent in Philadelphia as a recluse student,) I had had very 
few social advantages, and my appearance and manners were obvi- 
ously those of a rustic youth, uninitiated in the polished forms of 
society. Burlington had been distinguished, from its early settle- 
ment, as the abode of several of the higher class of British emigrants, 
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and for the respectability and polish of its more wealthy inhabitants. 
For such a youth as myself to assume the office of teacher, with very 
slender advantages of preparatory education, in such a place, was, in 
some measure, to plunge into a current whose swiftness and eddies 
exposed me to no little hazard. I was more closely scrutinized than 
I ever had been before; and, no doubt, the rusticity of my dress and 
manners caused a suspension of opinion, with respect to the expediency 
of patronizing the school, on the part of many of the inhabitants. 
At the close of the first year, the tuition-fees ” (the rate of teaching 
being 17s. 6d. per quarter) “fell somewhat short of the proffered 
amount, and the deficiency was paid me by the treasurer. After 
that it was independent of the treasury as long as I remained in 
Burlington.” 

Under the judicious management of the rustic young teacher, how- 
ever, the institution soon began to improve. The autobiography then 
refers to the views and principles of the young principal, and to the 
prevailing opinions on educational subjects. 

“The school continued to prosper. In about three months after 
the commencement, the number of scholars was thirty-five. The 
occupation, I may say, was not uncongenial to my taste; but I felt, 
almost continually, that education, as an art and still more as a sci- 
ence, was in its infancy ; or, perhaps, to speak more properly, that, as 
far as my own skill extended, and my knowledge of other schools 
enabled me to judge, there was a great want of better rules, and a 
more enlightened practice. This induced me to change the organi- 
zation of my school as often as I thought it could be done with ad- 
vantage, and without incurring the imputation of fickleness; and it 
induced me to neglect no suitable opportunity of looking into other 
schools, and obtaining useful hints for the exercise of my own disci- 
pline and modes of instruction. Happy indeed should I have thought 
myself, had there been, during my residence in Burlington, that 
general or public concern for the improvement of schools which char- 
acterizes the present age. The numerous valuable publications which 
now facilitate the duties of the teacher, not only by smoothing the 
way to learning, but by teaching him how to teach and to gov- 
ern, would have been hailed as invaluable auxiliaries. I was ever on 
the look-out for books and publications which might throw light upon 
my path, and availed myself of some access, through a friend, to the 
Philadelphia Library for that purpose. Those means of government, 
which may be justly styled moral, in contradistinction to physical, or 
the discipline of fear, are now so much better understood and prac- 
ticed than they were twenty-five years ago, that there is far less ex- 
cuse for the severe exercise of the rod than at a time when the 
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general impression was that compulsion should be promptly resorted 
to in all ordinary cases of neglect or obstinacy. 

“ Fondness for children is a sentiment which I believe exists in my 
nature; and very dear to me were those of my pupils whose disposi- 
tion and habits commended them to my esteem; but I am now sat- 
isfied- that I was scarcely ever sufficiently aware of the value and 
importance of love as a Christian duty on the part of teachers. I do 
not know that I can accuse myself of any positive violation of it. I 
ain not aware that I ever inflicted chastisement of any kind but with 
a view to its corrective and ameliorating influence. It is very possible 
that irritated feeling may have interfered, and partly influenced my 
corrections in various instances. The motive, as far as I remember, 
was always the desire to benefit, first, the pupil, and, second, the 
school, by sustaining the authority which I consider to be essential to 
good discipline; but I now believe that, in common with most of my 
fellow-teachers and cotemporaries, I did not justly and fully appreci- 
ate the potentiality of Christian love, nor study its resources in the 
development of means for overcoming evil, and alluring into the paths 
of virtuous obedience the perverse and refractory minds of children. 
I have, indeed, so far succeeded in this kind of influence as to have 
no occasion for striking a blow for three months at a time, in a large 
school of boys. I would not insist on the formal proscription of cor- 
poreal punishment in a large school, and especially a day school. In 
the latter, teachers have not always time to apply the whole force of 
moral suasion; and there may be cases in which some prompt re- 
‘medial or punitive process seems absolutely necessary, both for the 
welfare of the offending subject and that of the school.” 

Mr. Griscom, now firmly established in his profession, married, in 
1800, a daughter of John Hoskins, an excellent man, and leading 
member of the Friends’ denomination; the trustees of the school 
furnished a house for his residence, which was soon filled with board- 
ers; and until the spring of 1807 he continued at Burlington, work- 
ing hard in the school, yet finding time to lay out and cultivate a 
large garden, and to accomplish a considerable share of miscellaneous 
reading, of the solid and useful kind, which he almost exclusively 
preferred. So decided and comprehensive was his opposition to ficti- 
tious literature, that he was clearly of opinion that Scott’s novels did 
more harm than good; that, “as the most dignified and powerful 
supporter of public dramatic exhibitions, Shakspeare is to be regarded 
as a prince of mischief;” and that his writings, “taken in their to- 
tality, demoralize society to a great extent.” 

During his stay in Burlington, Mr. Griscom organized a reading- 
club, which included Elias Boudinot, Dr. C. H. Wharton, Wm. Coxe, 
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Joshua M. Wallace, and several others; which subscribed to a number 
of the best English scientific and literary periodicals, and existed, with 
advantage to its members, for several years. 

Mr. Griscom had always been interested in natural philosophy ; 
and, while at Burlington, procured an air-pump and some other ap- 
paratus, which he used with much pleasure. Being eager to master 
the subject of chemistry, he endeavored in vain to do so with the help 
of Henry’s Epitome, but gave it up in despair. A little afterward, 
however, a friend lent him a translation of Lavoisier’s Chemistry, 
which he read and comprehended with delight, sent to England for 
some apparatus, attended a lecture by Prof. Woodhouse, at Phila- 
delphia, became acquainted with him, and very soon, receiving his 
apparatus and more books from England, fitted up a laboratory in his 
house, and worked in it with great enjoyment, instructing his ad- 
vanced pupils in the study, for the first time in any public school in 
that part of the United States. So great was his success as an ex- 
perimenter that, in the autumn of 1806, he delivered, in his school- 
room, a successful course of public lectures on chemistry. 

The restriction of his school at Burlington to Friends’ children 
only, was now felt as a narrow limitation to his prospects and efforts ; 
and the charge of the boarding-house and of his own increasing fam- 
ily began to be too burdensome to Mrs. Griscom. Receiving, there- 
fore, an offer from friends in New York city, he closed the school at 
Burlington, in March, 1807, and removed to New York, having a 
guaranteed income of $2,250 for his first year’s services as a teacher, 
besides a school-room. 

In this new situation, Mr. Grisecom’s success was better than he had 
expected. During the next winter he gave a very successful course 
of chemical lectures, with experiments, This was the first attempt of 
any importance to furnish popular information in this department 
of science, with the exception of some courses of private lectures on 
philosophy and chemistry by George Chilton, father of the well- 
known chemist, James R. Chilton, M. D. 

Several of the gentlemen who had guaranteed his salary failed 
during the winter of 1807-8; and, being unable to renew their en- 
gagement for the next year, Mr. Griscom leased a lot, of land on 
Little Green street, and erected a school-house for himself—* a sub- 
stantial brick building, 30 by 40 feet, two stories high, with an arched 
ceiling, and a small observatory on the top—at a cost of $2,525. 
The upper room was designed for the double purpose of a school-room 
and a lecture-room—a furnace with separate flues, a pneumatic trough, 
with jars, boxes, tables, &c., being supplied for the latter purpose. A 
prospectus of this institution was issued ; and, in December, 1808, it 
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was opened by an introductory lecture, with a very flattering attend- 
ance and prospects of success. A number of medical acquaintance 
gave him their countenance, and the undertaking thus made to erect 
a private school of physical and experimental science, independent of 
any corporate body, or collegiate institution, proved eventually a sub- 
stantial and important one in many respects.” 

Mr. Griseom’s own labors in this school covered the period froin 
1808 to that of his departure for Europe, in 1818. The school was 
in two departments—male and female—each under an assistant. 
One of his most efficient assistants was Goold Brown, the well-known 
grammarian. During all this period, Mr. Griscom was exceedingly 
active, not only in his place as principal, but in pushing his own 
studies in natural science, especially in chemistry, and in preparing 
and delivering the numerous courses of lectures which were so long 
& popular institution in New York. These were rendered more valu- 
able and interesting by the uncommonly complete apparatus used in 
experimenting. 

In January, 1812, Mr. Griscom received the appointment of pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the medical school established by Dr. Ro- 
mayne and others, as the medical faculty of Queen’s College, at New 
Brunswick, in consequence of a secession from the established medical 
school at New York, under the regents of the university. Prof. 
Griscom lectured under this appointment until the dissolution of the 
school. 

Mrs. Griscom died, of puerperal fever, April 3d, 1816, leaving her 
husband very desolate, and with a large family of eight young 
ehildren. During a year or two subsequent to this bereavement, 
Prof. Griscom, finding his health somewhat failing under the pressure 
of his occupations, left his school more to the care of his very compe- 
tent assistants, and devoted himself more to his favorite pursuit of 
lecturing on natural science. His son thus gracefully describes the 
character of these lectures, delivered in the “Old Alms House” 
building, then extending across the north end of the Park, along 
Chambers street. 

“In apartments in this building, Prof. Griscom continued for a 
long series of years to impart to large popular audiences, with the 
aid of, probably, the most extensive and costly apparatus and cabinet 
then owned in this country, instruction in Chemistry, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy, Mineralogy, etc. Special audiences were gotten 
up, from time to time, from various classes of society. Merchants, 
mechanics, apprentices, professional men, females—each, as the propo- 
sals were made to them, contributed to fill his benches, and swell the 
tide of popularity with which his efforts to extend the benefits of sci- 
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entific knowledge among the masses were hailed. To enhance the 
gratification of his audiences, and the pleasure with which his appear 
ance in the lecture-room was always greeted, his effective, though 
easy, colloquial style of delivery, and the evident satisfaction with 
which he himself always enjoyed the surprise of his auditory at each 
striking experiment, contributed not a little. As far as possible, every 
statement of a scientific fact was illustrated by an experiment, with a 
tact and success rarely surpassed, to which his genial and benevolent 
smile lent an additional grace. 
“In the gracefully flowing stanzas of “ Fanny,” Fitz Green Halleck 
has commemorated the scene, and something of the character, of 
these popular philosophic reunions :— 
“¢ And, therefore, I am silent. It remains 
To bless the hour the Corporation took it 
Into their heads to give the rich in brains 
The worn-out mansion of the poor in pocket, 
Once “ The Old Alms House,” now a school of wisdom, 
Sacred to Scudder’s shells and Dr. Griscom. 
- = od * ” * * * * 7. 
She was among the first and warmest patrons 
Of Griscom’s conversationes, where, 
In rainbow groups, our bright-eyed maids and matrons, 
On Science bent, assemble—to prepare 


Themselves for acting well, in life, their part 
As wives and mothers. There she learned by heart 


Words to the witches in Macbeth unknown— 
Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, and Pneumatics, 

Dioptrics, Optics, Katoptrics, Carbon, 
Chlorine, and Iodine, and A@rostatice ; 

Also—why frogs, for want of air, expire ; 

And how to set the Tappan sea on fire.’ ”’ 

We add to this testimony the spirited description of Prof. Gris- 
com’s manner and success in lecturing, given by that well-known 
veteran physician and genial remembrancer in local history and bi- 
ography, John W. Francis, M. D., in his Introductory Discourse, at 
Bellevue Hospital, Oct. 18, 1858. 

“In 1807, Griscom chose New York as the theater of his action; 
and in the full of that year received such countenance that he opened 
a course of public teaching in chemical philosophy. His success was 
sv great that he prepared for a more extensive demonstration of his 
peculiar talents. He now erected a large lecture-room in: Little 
Green street; imported ample apparatus from Allen, of London; and, 
at the commencement of the winter-session of 1808, his projected 
winter-course was listened to by an audience such as had never before 
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assembled for a like purpose in New York. His opening address 
was a triumph. The leading teachers of divers seminaries were 
present ; the professors of the rival schools of physic were there con- 
gregated; and Hosack and Miller, Seaman and Bruce, with Dewitt, 
I remember to have seen listening to the conscientious instructor with 
delight. He had great simplicity and clearness in diction. Such an 
auditory. was competent authority to give renown to his maiden 
effort; he was at once pronounced a man of acquirements, and an 
able and lucid teacher. It was apparent that he had chosen a theme 
congenial with his mental reflections; that chemistry was that branch 
of science which to him had special charms above other departments 
of physical study. The nitrous oxide of Davy, moreover, had now 
become a topic of popular consideration, and many, doubtless, crowded 
the lecture-room to witness its extraordinary influence, who otherwise 
before might have had little desire to encounter the intricacies of 
chemical investigation. For thirty years Dr. Griscom was the ac- 
knowledged head of all other teachers of chemistry among us, and its 
great expositor. Benjamin Dewitt, a scholar and a man of superior 
talents, was, indeed, at the time of Dr. Griscom’s first essay, a pro- 
fessor of the same branch in the newly-created College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, but a marvelous indolence seemed to obtain a mastery 
over him. As a colleague in Rutgers’ Medical College, I know that 
Dr. Griscom’s teachings, and his experiments, were appreciated at no 
common estimate, both by the professors and by the classes. 

“Tt deserves to be stated, that this conscientious professor kept pace 
with the flood of light which Davy, Murray, Gay Lussac, and Then- 
ard, and others, shed on the progress of chemical philosophy at that 
day ; and that the vexed questions on chlorine, the compound nature 
of muriatic acid, the Bakerian lectures, and the many other novelties 
which the new nomenclature of the time introduced, received from 
Dr. Griscom that attention which his pledges to his students, and his 
honest purposes through life, imposed on his labors. He had the 
satisfaction to see the rewards of his great toil in the progress of the 
science among us. His calm spirit, his deliberate and grave utter- 
ance, his exact diction, the simplicity of his manner, and his unosten- 
tatious life, were the characteristics which marked him. In brief, he 
had an easy and manly rhetoric, and he evinced a clear and distinct 
comprehension. He was incapable of any ungenerous sentiment, and 
was cherished with regard by every order of students.” 

Prof. Griseom had long frequently spent his summer vacations in 
journeys in various parts of his own country, which he greatly en- 
joyed, and was accustomed to use in extending his topographical and 
mineralogical knowledge, and to record briefly in a diary. His 
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health continuing to fail, his physicians and friends advised him to 
make a voyage to Europe. 

It was a serious matter to separate himself, for so Jong a time as 
this would require, from a family of eight children, (the oldest but 
17;) but it was happily in his power to leave them comfortably pro- 
vided for, with judicious relatives, (such as were of proper age, at 
boarding-school ;) and after reflection on the proposition, with the 
solemnity which it properly demanded, and having the consent of his 
family, and leaving his school under the care of his assistants, he con- 
cluded to accede to it. He sailed about the first of April, and landed 
in Liverpool on the first of May. His tour embraced England, France, 
Switzerland, the northern part of Italy, Belgium, Holland, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. Perhaps few, if any, similar journeys have been 
undertaken, either before or since, which had precisely the same ob- 
jects in view. The matters which claimed his attention varied ma- 
terially from those which, in general, are most attractive to strangers 
and travelers. Instead of theaters, ball-rooms, dinner-parties, and 
spectacles of amusement, his desire was to study the prisons, hospitals, 
manufactories, and institutions of learning and charity. Instead of 
nobles, statesmen, political leaders, eminent actors, and cantatrices, 
he was more anxious to become acquainted with persons eminent in 
literature or science, or in works of philanthropy. Morals and religion 
were topics at all times interesting to him; and, regarding public in- 
stitutions as among the most intelligible evidences of the genius and 
character of the people, these engaged his attention primarily. 

Few persons of renown in the world of science, literature, or phi- 
lanthropy, who were within his reach, but contributed to the pleasure 
and usefulness of his tour; and many of the benevolent and literary 
institutions which he inspected furnished him with hints for the sub- 
sequent improvement of those of similar character in his own land. 

According to his almost invariable custom when traveling, de- 
termined by a sense of duty to those left at home, notes were taken 
of every thing of interest; the writing out of which, in full, oceupied 
much of his time after his return. The result was an extended and 
minute journal, which was published under the title of “A Year in 
Europe.” 

This work is now out of print. It was extensively popular, two 
editions of it having been sold, and its profits covered the expenses 
of the journey. It contains a singularly judicious and interesting ac- 
count of life and manners abroad, and especially of numerous institu- 
tions which Prof. Griscom so assiduously visited, as they existed at 
that day. The space available for this article will not, however, allow 
us to give any extracts from the book. He arrived at New York, on 





his return, June 8th, 1819, bringing an inexhaustible fund of pleas- 
ant recollections and valuable information, and having become ac- 
quainted with a large number of eminent literati, philanthropists, and 
men of science, with many of whom he afterward corresponded. 

- Prof: Griscom, not content with individual studies in science, had 
already become, in 1814, an original corporator of the Literary and 
Philanthropic Society of New York, of which DeWitt Clinton was 
president. He was an active member and officer of this society, and 
@ contributor to its publications. Nor was his attention confined 
merely to his own occupations and to the cause of science. 


“ Prior to his departure for Europe, in the midst of his engagements in his flour- 
ishing school, his scientific studies, and his numerous lectures, he yet found time 
for the consideration of the welfare of his fellow-creatures in other respects. The 
subject of Pauperism, its rapid and alarming increase, and its numerous causes, 
became frequent topics of conversation between him and some of his friends. 
Not content with simply discussing this difficult question in private, it was re- 
solved to attempt the solution of the still more difficult problem of its possible re- 
tardation. For the more efficient accomplishment of this purpose, it was determ- 
ined to form an association; and in the private parlor of the quaint tenement 
occupied by John Griscom, in William street, was germinated the Society for 
the Prevention of Pauperiem; which, though destined itself to a brief exist- 
ence, proved to be the mother of one of the noblest, as it has grown to be one of 
the most important and essential, of the philanthropic institutions of modern times. 
The personal friends most active with him in the establishment of this society 
were Thomas Eddy and John Pintard, under whose influence a considerable 
number of distinguished citizens united for the advancement of its objects. 

The society was publicly organized on the 16th of December, 1817, at the New 
York Hospital, at a meeting of which Gen. Mathew Clarkson was chairman, 
and Divie Bethune, secretary. Immediately after the organization, a committee 
was appointed “ to prepare a constitution, and a statement of the prevailing causes 
of pauperism, with suggestions relative to the most suitable and efficient remedies.” 
This committee consisted of John Griscom, (chairman,) Brockholst Livingston, 
Garrett N. Bleecker, Thomas Eddy, James Eastburn, Rev. Cave Jones, Zacha- 
tiah Lewis, and Divie Bethune. 

On the 6th of February following, the report of that committee, from the pen 
of its chairman, was presented, cordially approved, and one thousand copies or- 
dered to be printed. The constitution defined the objects of the society as follows : 

*To investigate the circumstances and liabits of the poor; to devise means for 
improving their situation, both in a physical and moral point of view; to suggest 
pew for calling into exercise their own endeavors, and afford the means of giv- 

g them increased effect ; to hold out inducements to economy and saving, from 
the fruits of their own indust: , in the seasons of greater abundance; to discoun- 
tenance, and, as far as possible, prevent, mendicity and street begging; and, in 
fine, to do every thing which may tend to meliorate their condition, by stimula- 
ting their industry and exciting their own energies.’ 

The “ Report” was a résumé of the causes of, and remedies for, pauperism ; of 
which the following is a synopsis: The causes were stated to be, Ist. Ignorance. 
Qd. Idleness. 3d. Intemperance in Drinking. 4th. Want of Economy. 5th. 
Imprudent and Hasty Marriages. 6th. Lotteries. Tth. Pawnbrokers. 8th. 
Houses of Iil-Fame. 9th. The numerous charitable institutions of the city. 
10th. War, “ during its prevalence one of the most abundant sources of poverty 
and vice.” 

These were commented and enlarged upon, more or less at length, in a manner 
which showed how thoroughly the writer had studied both their theory and ap- 
plication. His enumeration of the remedies was equally lucid, and his comments 
upon them equally cogent. They were as follows: 1st. House to house visitation, 
by members of the society, the city being divided into small districts for the pur- 
pose ; to advise the indigent with respect to their business, the education of their 
children, domestic economy ; and, by obtaining their confidence by an open, can- 
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did, and friendly intercourse with them, to excite them to such a course of conduct 
as will best promote their physical and moral welfare. 2d. To encourage and as- 
sist the laboring classes to promote the establishment of savings-banks, benefit so- 
cieties, life insurances, etc.* 3d. To prevent the access of paupers not entitled to 
a residence in the city, which was believed to have been (as now) practiced to no 
inconsiderable extent. 4th. To unite with the corporate authorities in the entire 
inhibition of street begging. 5th. To aid in furnishing employment to the poor. 
6th. To advise and promote the opening of places of worship, especially in places 
where licentiousness is most prevalent. argument on this suggestion was 
given more in extenso, and concluded with this sentence: “Can there be a more 
painful reflection in the mind of a humane juror, than the thought of consigning 
to death, or to perpetual exclusion from the enjoyment of virtuous society, a fel- 
low re, for crimes that have evidently resulted from that condition of vicious 
ignorance to which he has ever been exposed, without any attempts on the part 
of the community to rescue him from it?” 7th. To promote the advancement of 
Sunday-school instruction, both of children and adults. 8th. To contrive a plan, 
if possible, by which all the spontaneous charities of the town may flow into ove 
channel, whereby it was believed deception might be prevented, and other indi- 
rect evils obviated. 9th. To obtain the abolition of the greater number of shops 
in which spirituous liquors are sold by license. It was estimated that each of the 
1,600 retailers then in the city sold to the amount of at least $2.50 per day, 
equal to $1,460,000 a year; a sum sufficient to build annually fifty houses of 
worship, at $20,000 each, and leave a surplus more than sufficient to erect 
school-houses, and provide amply for the education of every child in the city. 

This document—which was one of the earliest, if not the first, of the essays at 
a@ discussion of the subject of pauperism and its preventives which have appeared 
in the city of New York—was widely disseminated, and attracted no inconsiderable 
attention. Its author, a few weeks after its appearance, departed on his ‘visit to 
Europe, taking with him a few copies, which served him an excellent purpose as an 
introduction to the society of men eminent in philanthropy, and political and civic 
economy ; and greatly facilitated his access to, and examinations of, eleemosynary 
and penal institutions, both in Great Britain and on the Continent. It was read 
with interest by Dr. Thomas Chalmers, who had himself undertaken the immense 
labor of the district visitation and inspection of the whole city of Glasgow, and 
whose large work on the “ Civic Economy of Large Towns” is an honorable 
monument of his talents, zeal, and industry. In Geneva, our traveler found that 
a prize had been offered some time before, by the “‘ Economical Society ” of that 
- for the best essay ‘On the means of obviating the evils of Pauperism.”’ 

he prize committee had received twenty-six papers from different places, but 
had not yet had time to read them all. Professor Pictet, who was one of the 
committee, on reading this document of the New York Society, was so much 
pleased with it that he had it immediately translated. 

The second annual report of this society, written and presented by John Gris- 
com, in December, 1819, speaks of having obtained a charter for a savings-bank, 
which commenced operations in July, under its auspices; and also of their suc- 
cessful application to the legislature for a law in relation to lotteries, and much in- 
formation as to emigrant population and other subjects. 

An effort had previously been made (in November, 1816) for the establishment 
of a savings-bank, by a public meeting called for this special purpose, at which 
Thomas Eddy presided ; when, after a brief and pertinent explanation of the ob- 
ject by James Eastburn, on motion of John Griscom, seconded by Dr. Watts, it 
was Resolved, That it is expedient to establish a savings-bank in the city of New 
York. A constitution, which was submitted by Zach. Lewis, was unanimously 
adopted, and a board of twenty-eight directors appointed, with William Bayard 
for president. 

The institution did not, however, commence operations till July 3d, 1819— 
the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism having been in the mean time 
established, and acted upon this subject—Thomas Eddy, John Murray, Jr., and 
John Pintard being its warmest and most efficient advocates and promoters. 
The deposits of the first evening far exceeded in number and amount the most 
sanguine hopes of the trustees—$2,807 being received from eighty depositors, in 

*it appease that at that time, though Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore had each a 
savings-bank, New York was destitute of that important institution. 
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sums varying from $300 to $2. Of the original body of directors, appointed in 
1816, but one now is living—the venerable Najor Taylor, who has cpiiened his 
connection with the institution to the present date. 

The fourth annual report, by John Griscom, was read and accepted in January, 
1821. In addition to a careful revision of the usual subjects, it speaks of the furm- 
ation of the Apprentices’ Library, and a collection of five thousand volumes 
since it commenced in 1819. 

The fifth annual report of the society, from the pen of Eleazer Lord, and pre- 
sented in December, 1821, is a very able one, with much valuable information, 


and alludes to the Fuel Saving Institution. 

Though subsequent a short time to its formal dissolution, yet among the same 
class of citizens, there was established, in 1825, the “ Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Faithful Domestic Servants,” of which John Griscom was the first 
president. 

The condition of juvenile convicts, and the inevitable ruin which it was per- 
ceived awaited them by their incarceration in company with adult criminals, was 
one of the subjects which eurly claimed the attention of this society. The auto- 
biography relates that, between himself and his friends, (among whom he espe- 
cially mentions Isaac Collins,) several conversations occurred on the practicability 
and means of attempting the establishment of a separate institution for their re- 
ception and reformation ; and they felt convinced that, if the facts connected with 
this source of juvenile degradation were fairly and forcibly placed before the view 
of the citizens generally, there would be found sufficient charity among them to 
lay the foundation of a separate refuge for all of this class of offenders.” 


Resuming his place as secretary, and his interest as a member, of 
the Pauperism Society, on his return home from abroad, his fellow- 
members were reanimated, on this subject, by the recital of his ob- 
servations and experience among foreign institutions. The agitation 
of the very serious question, as to what should and can be done with 
the rising generation of criminals, now almost wholly abandoned to 
the unrestrained education in vice and wretchedness, excited the at- 
tention alike of magistrates and private citizens. The evils of the 
then existing system of penitentiary discipline were thoroughly probed 
and investigated ; and, in a few months afterward—viz., on the 29th 
December, 1819—in the second annual report of the society, allusion 
was made to the necessity of this reform, under the head of “ The 
Defects in the Penitentiary System.” 

The friends cf reform and prevention among the younger class of 
convicts and persons morally endangered made persevering efforts to 
procure some action by the community of New York; but, during 
several years, could advance no further than to that important but 
somewhat discouraging preliminary labor of gradually arousing atten- 
tion and producing conviction. It was but fit that the hand which 
planted the seed, and nourished the growing plant through every 
revolving year till it reached maturity, should be the one to gather 
the ripened fruit. John Griscom, the founder of the society, in 1817, 
the author of its first paper, and of several of its reports, for six years 
its secretary, and the original suggester of the necessity of a separate 
institution, was appropriately delegated by his associates to present 
the matter directly to his fellow-citizens, by an appeal to their intelli- 
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gence, to their humanity, and to their liberality. On the 12th of 
June, 1823, he was appointed chairman of a committee—consisting 
besides of Isaac Collins, Cornelius Dubois, James W. Gerard, Hiram 
Ketchum, Daniel Lord, Jun., and Wm. M. Carter—to prepare a doc- 
ument for the presentation of the subject to the public. 

In the performance of this duty he took a step in advance of all 
the previous recommendations—the only one that could meet the full 
requirements of the case. This was, that the children of neglectful, 
intemperate, vicious parents, and those which are trained to sin, 
should be saved from prison, even though they may have been guilty 
of actual crime. 

The proposed means of reaching the desired result were thus stated 
in the committee’s appeal :— 

“From the exposition thus given of the subjects referred to their 
consideration, the committee can not but indulge the belief that the 
inference which will be drawn by every citizen of New York, from 
the facts now laid before him, will be in perfect accordance with their 
own—that it is highly expedient that a House or Rerucg ror Jv- 
VENILE Deinquents should, as soon as practicable, be established 
in the immediate vicinity of this city.” 

Prof. Griscom’s own account of his agency in this undertaking is 
as follows :— 

“On visiting some of the eleemosynary institutions of England, 
and especially those whose object is to rescue unfortunate and miser- 
able youth from the contaminations to which they are exposed, I felt 
persuaded, on my return to New York, that an institution was want- 
ing in which juvenile delinquents might be taken care of, and rescued 
from the inevitable ruin which awaits them when thrown into bride- 
wells and prisons, in company with adult criminals. This subject had 
claimed the attention of the Society for the Prevention of Pauper- 
ism in the outset, but nothing had been done. My friend Isaac 
Collins and myself had several conversations on the practicability and 
the means of attempting the establishment of a house of refuge for 
this class of offenders. We both concluded that, if the facts con- 
nected with this source of juvenile degradation were fairly and forei- 
bly placed before the view of the citizens generally, there would be 
found sufficient charity in the city to lay the foundation of such an 
institution. It was, therefore, laid upon me pretty urgently, by a few 
friends, to prepare an essay on the subject, with a view to its being 
distributed through the city. When finished, the essay was approved 
by the few; and, being afterward sanctioned at a large though still 
private meeting, held at the New York Hospital, it was printed in 
the form of a pamphlet, and a public meeting of citizens was invited 

22 
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at the large assembly-room of the City Hotel, to decide upon the 
measures to be adopted. This meeting was largely attended; the 
pamphlet was read, approved, and ordered to be distributed, and 
committees appointed, in all the wards of the city, to collect subscrip- 
tions for the establishment of a House of Refuge for Juvenile Delin- 
quents. The eventual result of this application to the bounty of the 
public was a subscription list amounting to about $17,000. A site 
was selected, including an arsenal belonging to the United States, on 
ground which, when relinquished by the government, was to revert 
to the corporation of the city.* To obtain this relinquishment, I 
went to Washington, and urged our claim before the authorities 
there. The object was highly approved, and measures were devised 
to give up the arsenal for a certain sum to be paid to the government. 
The good-will of the corporation, with the requisite privilege, was ob- 
tained by petition; and the buildings were prepared for the reception 
of prisoners, and a house for the superintendent and family. 

“The institution was opened on the Ist of January, 1825, by an 
address to those who had assembled for the purpose, by Hugh Max- 
well, Esq. Nine subjects were, on that occasion, admitted. The 
Refuge has since advanced with almost unvarying prosperity. Insti- 
tutions of a similar character have since been erected in Philadelphia 
and Boston.” 

The beneficial effects of the House of Refuge for Juvenile Delin- 
quents were immediate and conspicuous, and are now matter of his- 
tory, as well as the spread of the system inaugurated by it through- 
out the United States. We insert, from the proceedings of the Con- 
vention of Managers of Houses of Refuge, at New York, May, 1851, 
the accompanying valuable table, to show the rapid growth of the 
system, and some of its results. 

Prof. Griscom thus states his first conception of the Monitorial High 
School in New York, the next important enterprise in which he was 
prominent; and whose origination and progress were, indeed, partly 
cotemporary with those of the House of Refuge. 

“Prior to the opening of the House of Refuge, I had conceived the 
project of a High School in the city of New York; based upon, and 
connected with, the intention of rendering the course of instruction 
at once cheap and thorough; and the eminent success which, prior 
to my visit to Europe, had attended the application of the Lancaste- 
rian or monitorial system of instruction in the public schools of New 
York, had suggested the possibility of its being applicable to the 
higher schools, and to every branch of instruction. * * * On 


* This site, then at the junction of the Bloomingdale and Old Post roads, and well out in the 
country, is the present Madison Square. 
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visiting the High School of Edinburgh, and becoming acquainted 
with its gifted principal, Professor Pillans, my doubts of the possi- 
bility of applying the system to classical education with entire success 
were fully. removed. 

“My attention in the choice of a partner was early turned to Dan- 
iel H. Barnes, a private teacher of classics in the city. My two 
younger sons had been for some time pupils in his school. Though 
doing pretty well as a private teacher, he readily acceded to the pro- 
posal of uniting with me in the joint labors and responsibilities of the 
projected undertaking. * * * 

“The price of tuition was fixed at $3 per quarter for the Introduc- 
tory, $5 for the Junior, and $7 for the Senior departments. 

“Never had there been in the city a pay-school, undertaken as an 
adventure, in which so liberal an expenditure and such an ample 
provision for the comfort and convenience of pupils had been provided. 

“The school was opened on the Ist of 3d month, 1825, with about 
250 scholars; and so rapidly was it filled to its utmost limits, in the 
course of a short time, that several hundred applications were una- 
vailingly made, and had to wait for vacancies, as they might occur by 
the secession of those who had entered. When entirely full, the 
three apartments contained 650 boys. This was quite too large a 
number for an effective commencement of the institution; which was 
to be organized upon a system differing in many respects from that 
to which the pupils had been accustomed, and against which many 
very strong prejudices existed in the public mind. Many of the 
private teachers in the city had exerted themselves to increase the 
prejudice. The monitorial system was decried as inefficient, baseless, 
ridiculous. It might be well enough in charity schools, in which 
cheapness of instruction was the main point—amount of learning in 
a given time of less importance. So incensed were some of the 
teachers against the two principals, that, at a meeting of the New 
York Teachers’ Society, a vote of censure, and (if I remember rightly) 
of expulsion, was issued against us. Several teachers, however, there 
were in the city, whose views and deportment toward us were very 
urbane and liberal. They were satisfied with the correctness of our 
motives, and wished success to an undertaking designed to improve 
and render more thorough, as well as to cheapen, the courses of in- 
struction given in our common schools. Several private schools were 
broken up by the immoderate flow of pupils to the High School ; 
and, while this tended to aggravate the feeling against us on the part 
of the teachers and patrons of those schools, it served to exaggerate 
the defects, or partial failures, unavoidably incident to a new under- 
taking on so large a scale. * * * 
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“The reputation of the school became such as to render it one of 
the lions of the city to those who include education as an object of 
inquiry. It was, when at its height of prosperity, the most interest- 
ing and agreeable school I ever knew. The government became 
easy. So large a number, when once brought into order, had a pow- 
erfully controlling influence over unruly minds. Turbulent boys, 
when introduced, soon learned that they had no power to disturb so 
large a number, and the sooner learned they to submit. We had 
visitors from almost all parts of our own country, and many distin- 
guished ones from Europe. I was compelled to engage in a corres- 
pondence, and answer letters of inquiry respecting our school and 
system, from several cities and towns of the United States. 

“The school was continued until about the close of the year 1831. 
Its operation may be considered as decidedly successful. There were 
about 400 pupils in it at the time of its closing, and among them 
were children of the most respectable families in the city. It was, I 
believe, at the time of its institution, the first and the only pay-school 
in this country established on the professed principle of cheap and 
efficient instruction, based on the condition of the adoption and em- 
ployment of the monitorial system, by which one teacher can com- 
municate his knowledge to large numbers of pupils.” 

The discontinuance of this school was mainly owing to. the fact 
- that the Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen of New York—the 
rooms of their school in Chambers street having become too small— 
made so liberal an offer to the trustees of the High School for their 
premises that they decided to accept it. But its influence was per- 
manently valuable. Indeed, to the operation of the High School, 
during the several years of its continuance, conjoined, as it was, with 
lectures on Natural Philosophy, Mechanics, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Geology, Mineralogy, Physiology, &c., with the aid of apparatus that 
had cost, from time to time, nearly $4,000, delivered to the higher 
classes of pupils, may be, in some measure, ascribed that pervading 
and quickened attention to the important subject of popular education 
which now so increasingly engages the mass of the thinking members 
of our communities. 

During the prevalence of yellow fever, in 1822, Prof. Griseom took 
an active part in the discussions relative to the origin and proper 
remedies of the disease, and in the practical measures pursued. 

About 1827, he was appointed professor of chemistry in Rutgers’ 
Medical College, an institution established by Drs. Hosack, Mott, 
Francis, and MeNeven, seceders from the New York Medical School, 
in consequence of a disagreement with the regents of the university. 
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But this, like its predecessor fifteen years before, was after a short 
time discontinued. 

~ “In consequence of a visit to Providence, R. I.; Prof. Griseom aceept- 

‘ed, in December, 1832, the appointment of literary principal of the - 
Yearly Meeting Boarding-School, a Friends’ institution at that place; 
having had no regular employment since the closing of the High 

. School. He held this appointment about two years, exercising a gen- 
eral supervision of the school, and lecturing on natural science before 
some societies in Providence. ‘But at the end of this time, some dif- 
ficulties, arising from the excessive amount—as some of the mana- 
ging committee of the school considered it—of his salary, $1,500, 
and from some matters connected with the Hicksite controversy, in- 
duced him to resign; although, at the request of the committee, he 
remained six months longer, until midsummer of 1835. 

In the spring of 1836, Prof. Griscom went to reside with his son- 
in-law, Samuel J. Gummere, the author of a well-known text-book 
on surveying, and then professor of mathematics and natural philoso- 
‘phy ‘in the school at West Haverford; Penn. Here, in a pleasant 
situation among beloved friends, and within a convenient distance 
from ‘Philadelphia, Prof. Griscom remained a few years, occupying 
himself in revising the proofsheets of the Journal of the Franklin 
Institute; but the death first of one daughter, and then of another, 
broke up the families there. A third daughter died of the same dis- 
order, a pulmonary affection, in 1840. In January of 1841, he lec- 
tured, by invitation, before the New York Lyceum, on the connection 
between geology and the Mosaic account of the creation, with. suc- 
cess. That winter he spent in Philadelphia, lecturing there also, and 
at Burlington. His.course at the latter place, where, after more than 
thirty years, he reappeared in the character of an instructor, excited 
so much interest that a Lyceum was erected, and for some years used 
as a place for delivering lectures on various subjects. 

In the spring of 1841, Prof. Griseom once more established his 
residence, as he had before contemplated doing, at Burlington, where 
he resided during the remainder of his life, not engaged in any con- 
tinuous and laborious employment, but never losing his activity or 
industry, and always interested in all that pertained to the good and 
happiness of man. In 1842, he attended, with great satisfaction, the 
convention of the county school superintendents of New York, held 

at Utica, where he met and became acquainted with Horace Mann, 
George B. Emerson, and other eminent educators. He extended his 
journey to Rhode Island, and while absent was chosen one of the 
board of school trustees of Burlington, which office, or that of town 
superintendent, he continued to fill until nearly up to his death. 
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In addition to the private and public course of lectures which are 
spoken of in the autobiography, there were many others to which no 
allusion is made therein, and it is silent also respecting several insti- 
tutions of benevolence and philanthgopy with which it is well known 
he was connected, and in which he took deep interest. 

On the 11th March, 1817, the New York Historical Society ap- 
pointed him lecturer on chemistry and natural philosophy. 

In November of the same year, he was chosen a manager of the 
New York Auxiliary Colonization Society, in the progress and labors 
of which he took an active interest for many years. 

In 1820, he was elected an honorary member of the Cornwall Lit- 
erary and Philosophical Society. In January, 1822, he was elected 
a manager of the New York Mechanics’ Association. In November, 
1823, he was chosen one of the vice-presidents of the New York Bi- 
ble Society, and continued his connection with that body until his 
removal from the city. 

In May, 1829, he was chosen one of the directors of the American 
Peace Society. In all of these institutions he manifested a warm 
concern. 

The following extract from the autobiography, respecting his con- 
nection with the lecturing system, is interesting. 

“ From the attendance of lectures in the different cities and towns 
of Europe, wherever opportunity for it occurred, my conviction of the 
benefits of this mode of imparting and receiving instruction, as well 
as my taste for such pursuits, was considerably sharpened. I made 
some valuable additions to my apparatus in London, Paris, and Dub- 
lin; and, in the autumn after my return, reopened my course of 
lectures on natural philosophy and chemistry. They were very 
respectably attended ; but J was convinced that a much more general 
devotion to these sources of knowledge might be excited than had 
ever been the case in New York, were the right methods pursued of 
drawing public attention to them. I resolved therefore to try the 
effect of appliances to the esprit de corps—the clannish spirit which 
is known to operate forcibly among certain classes of society. It was 
this, in some degree, which had favored my success in a young ladies’ 
class, prior to my going abroad. I first proposed a mechanics’ class. 
Consulting some of the most intelligent and influential of the me- 
chanics of the city, I was encouraged by them to believe that some- 
thing might be done, although upon the whole they deemed the low 
state of knowledge, and the general destitution of taste, among the 
working classes to be very inimical to the prospect of much success. 
I ventured, however, to give a public invitation to a general meeting 
of the mechanics at my lecture-room, for the purpose of devising a 
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plan for their benefit. The meeting was largely attended, and espe- 
cially by the most judicious and well-informed master-mechanics. 
The result was an attendance larger than the room would conven- 
iently accommodate. In additiog to this, a class of mechanics’ appren- 
tices was formed, which also filled the room. 

~ “The success of these incipient measures induced me to try the 
same mode of procedure with respect to merchants. A meeting was 
invited, it was well attended, the project was advocated, and, as in 
the former case, committees were appointed to’ secure the patronage 
of a class. The success was easy, and the class was large and 
respectable. 

“Perhaps it may not involve too much of self-gratulation to believe 
that the plans thus suggested and pursued contributed to furnish, or 
at least to foster, the germs of those flourishing mechanics’ and mer- 
éantile library lectures which now distinguish the commercial empo- 
rium, and the taste for instruction by lectures which is now so preva- 
lent in Philadelphia and Boston.” 

His last effort as a lecturer was a course on chemistry, delivered 
before the lyceum company of Salem, N. J., his native town, at their 
request. 

His wide-spread scientific reputation brought him numerous appli- 
cations for his opinion upon a great variety of topics; while his well- 
known interest in every movement connected with the progress of 
education and virtue among the masses, and in every way tending to 
improve their moral, educational, or physical condition, created a de- 
sire, among the originators and promoters of philanthropic move- 
ments, that his name should be associated with theirs. 

To every thing connected with either of his favorite sciences— 
Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, or Mineralogy—he was earnestly 
attentive; and we can not doubt that the industry, energy, and en- 
thusiasm displayed by John Griscom, in his repeated and successful 
efforts in this direction, by his familiar popular lectures among all 
classes—especially mechanics and apprentices—had an influence in 
promoting this happy change equal to if not greater than that of any 
other individual of his time on this side of the Atlantic. 

The watchful care and supervision exercised by him, in his capacity 
as school-visitor, at Burlington, over the schools committed to his 
charge, the frequency of his visits, the minuteness and ability with 
which he entered into all the details of discipline and study, the truly 
parental regard which marked his intercourse with both teacher and 
pupil, the discrimination observed in the selection of teachers, the 
fullness and freedom of his comments, thé pleasure with which he 
was wont to commend those deserving of praise, the delicacy, and 
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yet earnestness, of his reproofs and suggestions of amendment—all 
these, which, from a knowledge of his character, would be matters of 
inference, are, in fact, also matters of record. Within the period of- 
five years, including many months of infirmity and sickness, the 
books of the schools show that he has recorded 157 official visits, and 
some of these were made even after he was prevented, by the failure 
of his eyesight, from noting his observations with his own hand. In 
all these respects he has left an example of the conscientious discharge 
of a voluntary and patriotic duty worthy of all commendation. 

As a partial exponent of Prof. Griscom’s views on education, we 
insert the answers which he returned to the Circular* issued by Mr. 
Mann, in 1847, to eight of the most eminent practical teachers of the 
United States, asking evidence on points relative to certain contem- 
plated changes in the Massachusetts school system. 


“T advert, now, to the ad hominem questions. Many, like myself, may be at a 
loss for good data in giving the per centage. 

“Ist. My course embraces a period of practical teaching of forty-two or three 
years. It includes, first, one or two years in (log) country school-houses, in a 
southern county of this State ; thirteen years in the little city of Burlington, N. 
J., where I now reside ; twenty-five in the city of New York, (with the exeep- 
tion of a year spent in Europe on account of health ;) and two and a half years in 
the literary charge of a boarding-school of the Society of Friends, at Providence, 

Twelve years have elapsed since I relinquished the position last mentioned, 
and the practice of teaching. 

“Qd. During most of the time, both sexes were under my supervision, includ- 
ing an average number, probably, of one hundred. For several years, a school 
of five hundred to seven hundred and fifty boys came under my daily charge of 
inspection and teaching; and, during a portion of the same time, I had the task 
of lecturing to, and overseeing, the upper classes’of a school of ‘three hundred 

irls. 

“The whole number I can scarcely guess at. Several thousands of the juvenile 
race must have passed under my care and instruction. 

‘This does not include very numerous classes of adults and youth that attended 
a of public lectures, which I gave during twenty years in the city of New 

ork 

“‘ My belief is that, under the conditions mentioned in the question, not more 
than two per cent. would be irreclai s to society, and that ninety- 
five per cent. would be ) eupporters of the moral welfare of the community in which 
they resided. * 

“ Finally, In o- aithienit last stated in the Circular, and supposing the 
teachers to be imbued with the Gospel spirit, I believe there would not be more 














* After defining, in the author's terse and vigorous style, certain vices which infest society, 
such as profane swearing, intemperance, slander or defamation, lying, dishonesty in dealing, 
and others, the Circular submits the following specific inquiries :— 

“]. How many years have you been engaged in school-keeping, and whether in the coun- 
try or in populous towns or cities? 

“2. About how many children have you had under your care; of which sex, and between 
what ages? 

“3. Should all our schools be kept by teachers of high intellectual and moral qualifications, 
and should all the children in the community be brought within these schools, for ten months 
in a year, from the age of four to that of sixteen years ; then what proportion—what per cent- 
age—of such children as you have under your care could, in your opinion, be so educated 
and trained that their existence, on going out into the world, would be a benefit and not a 
detriment, an honor and not a shame, to society? Or, to state the question in a general form, 
if all children were brought within the salutary and auspicious influences I have here sup- 
posed, what per centage of them should you pr to be irreclaimable and hopeless.” 
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than one-half of one per cent. of the children educated on whom a wise judge 
would be compelled to pronounce the doom of hopelessness and irreclaimability. 

“In nothing which I have advanced, has it been my intention to advocate any 
sectarian instruction/in our schools, or any thing adverse to the statutory limits 
of the Massachusetts school system. I therefore expressly disavow any intention 
to recommend truths or doctrines, as part of the moral instruction to be given in 
publie schools, which any believer in the Bible would reasonably deem to be 
sectarian.” 


Perhaps no more fitting conclusion of this brief review of Professor Griscom’s 
public school labors can be made, than by commending to the attention of teachers, 
every where, his 

Recire for the Regulation, Rectification, and Stimulation of a Small School. 

“T. Let the different parts be collected together precisely at the appointed hour 
in the morning. If any are in the habit of being tardy, give them, just before 
their separation at the close of the school, a lecture on the importance of punctu- 
ality, and make them repeat in concert several wise proverbs on the benefits of 
punetuality and the evils of procrastination, &c. But, especially, give those who 
are always punctual some little privilege, which they will value. 

“TI. When the hour has arrived, let the door be shut, and spend a few minutes, 
first, in reading a short portion of Scripture—adding any remarks that may occur, 
by way of advice or encouragement. It would be well to mention the aggregate 
number of bad marks that had been entered the day, or sometimes the week, 
previous, and note, with pleasure, any diminution. If an increase is apparent, let 
sorrow and regret be the predominant expression. 

“II. Consider every indication of refractoriness, obstinacy, and perverseness 
as a mental disease, requiring the best exercise of the physician’s skill, and that 
the best fee is the pleasure of a perfect cure. Regard idleness as the want of a 
healthy circulation in the system, which will, in all probability, be remedied by 
agreeable stimulants—not spirituous but spiritual, not caustic but pungent, not so 
much inflictive as suasive—and not forgetting the wonderful effect of untiring 
perseverance. 

“IV. The best general maxims in government are suaviter in modo, fortiter 
in re; and amor vincit omnia. The best kind of argument is the argumentum 
ad hominem ; that is, to find out the peculiar bias, turn, temperament, foible, and 
virtue of each subject, and administer accordingly. Hence, private admonition is, 
in general, by far the most efficacious. Regard every victory as a triumph that 
may extend beyond the limits of time. 

“V. Render every study as pleasant as possible to the scholar; try different 
methods; make them believe that they are improving ; let the older, or the more 
— sometimes teach those below them, in order to encourage and stimulate 

“VI. Spend fifteen or twenty minutes, at the close of the school, or of the 
morning-session, in a lecture on some subject or department of knowledge which 
the larger portion may understand. Use the black-board as a substitute for ap- 
paratus. Every teacher may render this exercise pleasant and useful two or three 
times a week. 

“VII. Let all those who can write learn to express their thoughts on paper, 
and encourage them, at stated periods, to describe themselves, or to express their 
own views of their own improvement in learning, in industry, in good habits and 
dispositions, This exercise has sometimes led to reformation. 

“VIII. Preserve, as far as practicable, a pleasant intercourse with the parents. 
With a small school, this may be done by calls made once in a while, if only for 
a few minutes.” 


During the two last years of his life, Prof. Griscom’s power of vision 
gradually failed him, and he became unable to read. In the begin- 
ning of 1852, the bronchial difficulties, which had for a considerable 
time troubled him, began to become serious, and he showed evident 
signs of yielding to thoracic disease. He resisted the disorder until 
the 26th of February, when he died, peacefully and apparently with- 
out pain,.in the seventy-eighth year of his life. 
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He was interred in the city of Burlington, on the first of March, the 
funeral services being held in the Friends’ meeting-house, the gallery 
of which was occupied by the pupils of the public schools, in charge 
of the trustees. His worthy friend and companion from his youth 
up, Richard Mott, paid an eloquent tribute to his character as a man 
and a Christian; and at the grave, Eliza Gurney, in a short address, 
made feeling allusion to the infirmity of vision of his latter years, 
which she said was sent to him in mercy, that he might more clearly 
discern the beauties of the Heavenly Kingdom with his spiritual eye. 





Il. PRIMARY EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 





HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


To Germany,* as a whole, as one people, and not to any particular 
state of (germany, as now recognized on the map of Europe, belongs the 
credit of first thoroughly organizing a system of public education under 
the administration of the civil power. Here, too, education first assumed 
the form and name of a science, and the art of teaching and training 
children was first taught systematically in seminaries established for this 
special purpose. 

But not to Germany, or to any one people or any civil authority any 
where, but to the Christian Church, belongs the higher credit of first in- 
stituting the public school, or rather the parochial school, for the elemen- 
tary education of the poor, which was the earliest form which this mighty 
element of modern society assumed. Aflter the third century of the 
Christian era, whenever a Christian church was planted, or religious in- 
stitutions established, there it was the aim of the higher ecclesiastical 
authorities to found, in some form, a school for the nurture of children and 
youth for the service of religion and duties of society. Passing by the 
ecclesiastical and catechetical schools, we find, as early as 529, the council 
of Vaison strongly recommending the establishment of village schools, 
In 800 a synod at Mayence ordered that the parochial priests should have 





*Mr. W. E. Hickson, in his valuable pamphlet, entitled “ Dutch and German Schools,” 
published in London in 1840, well says : 

“We must bear in mind that the German states, although under different governments, are 
not nations as distinct from, and independent of each other, as France and Spain, or as Russia 
and Great Britain. Each of the German states is influenced more or less by every other; the 
whole lying in close juxta-position, and being linked together by the bond of a common lan- 

e and literature. The boundary line that separates Prussia from Hesse on one aide, or 
rom Saxony on another, is not more defined than that of a county or parish in England. A 
stone in a field, or a post painted with stripes, in a public road, informs the traveler that he is 
passing from one state into another, that these territorial divisions make no change in the great 
characteristics of the people: whatever the name of the state, or the color of the stripes, the 
people, with merely provincial differences, are the same : from the Baltic to the Adriatic, they 
are still Germans. é national spirit may always be gathered from the national songs, and in 
Germany the most popular are those which speak of all Germans as brothers, and all German 
states as belonging to one common country, as may be gathered from the following passage of 
a song of M. Arndt :— 


“ What country does a German claim? Adorn the landscape of the Rhine 3 
His Fatherland; know’st thou its name? Oh no, oh no, not there, alone, 
Is it Bavaria,—Saxony ? The land, with pride, we call our own, 
An inland state, or on the sea? Not there. A German’s heart or mind 
There, on the Baltic’s plains of sand ? Is to no narrow realm confined. 
Or mid the Alps of Switzerland ? Where’er he hears his native tongue, 
Austria, the Adriatic shores ? When hymns of praise to God are suog, 
Or where the Prussian eagle soars? There is his Fatherland, and he 
Or where hills covered by the vine, Has but one country—Germany !” 
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schools in the towns and villages, that the little children of all the faith- 
ful might :earn ietters from them; “let them receive and teach these 
with the utmost charity, that they themselves may shine as the stars for 
ever. Let them receive no remuneration from their scholars, unless what 
the parents through charity may voluntarily offer.” A council at Rome, 
in 836, under Eugene II., ordained that there should be three kinds of 
schools established throughout Christendom; episcopal, parochial in 
towns and villages, and others wherever there could be found place and 
opportunity. In 836, Lothaire I. promulgated a decree to establish eight 
public schools in some of the principal cities of Italy, “ in order that oppor- 
tunity may be given to all, and that there may be no excuse drawn from 
poverty and the difficulty of repairing to remote places.” The third 
council of Lateran, in 1179, says: “ Since the Church of God, as a pious 
mother, is bound to provide that opportunity for learning should not be 
withdrawn from the poor, who are without help from patrimonial riches, 
be it ordained, that in every cathedral there should be a master to teach 
both clerks and poor scholars gratis.” This decree was enlarged and 
again enforced by Innocent III. in the year 1215. Hence, in all colleges 
of canons, one bore the title of the scholastic canon. The council of 
Lyons, in 1215, decreed “that in all cathedral churches, and others pro- 
vided with adequate revenues, there should be established a school and a 
teacher by the bishop and chapter, who should teach the clerks and 
other poor scholars gratis in grammar, and for this purpose a stipend 
should be assigned him.”* 

Such was the origin of the popular school, as now generally under- 
stood—every where the offspring, and companion of the Church ; sharing 
with her, in large measure, the imperfections which attach to all new 
institutions and all human instrumentalities; encountering peculiar diffi- 
culties from the barbarism of the age and people through which it passed, 
and which it was its mission to enlighten; and every where crippled by 
insufficient endowments, unqualified teachers, and the absence of all text 
books, and necessary aids to instruction and illustration. The discovery 
of the art of printing, in 1440, and the consequent multiplication of books at 
prices which brought them more within reach of the great mass of the 
people ; the study and use of the vernacular language by scholars and 
divines, and particularly its employment in the printing of the Bible, 
hymns, popular songs, school books, and in religious instruction gener- 
ally ; the recognition by the municipal authorities of cities, and at a later 
period by the higher civil power, of the right, duty and interest of the 
state, in connection with, or independent of the church, to provide liberally 
and efficiently for the education of all children and youth; and above all, 
the intense activity given to the human mind by the religious movement 
of Luther, in the early part of the sixteenth century ; the assertion of the 
right of private judgment in the interpretation of the scriptures ; the break- 
ing up of existing ecclesiastical foundations, and the diversion of funds 





* Digby’s Mores Catholici. 
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from religious to educational purposes,—all these causes, combined with 
the general progress of society, co-operated to introduce an advantageous 
change in the organization, administration, instruction and discipline ot 
the popular school. But the progress actually made from year to year, 
and century even to century, was slow, and after three hundred years of 
effort, there is much yet to be done even in those states and communities 
which have accomplished the most toward improving the outward or- 
ganization and instrumentalities cf the schools, and above all its internal 
life m the improved qualification and position of the teachers—for as is 
the teacher, so is the school. A brief reference to a few of the more 
prominent names in the history of popular education in Germany, and 
through Germany, of Modern Europe, is all that can be attempted at 
this time and in this connection. Among these names stands prominent 
that of Martin Luther. 


In a letter to the Elector of Saxony, in the year 1526, Luther says :* 


“ Since we are all required, and ay mene the magistrates, above all other 
things, to educate the youth who are born and are growing up among us, and 
to train them up in the fear of God and in the ways of virtue, it is needful that 
we have schools and preachers and pastors. If the parents will not reform, 
they must go their way-to ruin, but if the young are neglected, and left without 
education, it is the fault of the state; and the effect will be that the country 
will swarm with vile and lawless people, so that our safety, no less than the 
cummand of God requireth us to foresee and ward off the evil.” He maintains 
in that letter that the government, “ as the natural guardian of all the young,” 
has the right to compel the people to support schools. “ What is necessary to 
the well-being of a state, that should be supplied by those who enjoy the privi- 
lege of such state Now nothing is more necessary than the training of those 
who are to come after us and bear rule. If the people are too poor to pay the 


expense, and are already burdened with taxes, then the monastic funds, which 
were a given for such purposes, are-to be employed in that way to re- 
e.” 


lieve the peop The cloisters were abandoned in many cases, and the diffi- 
cult question, what was to be done with their funds, Luther settled in this judi- 
ciousmanner. How nearly did he approach to the policy now so extensively 
seamen in this country, of supporting schools partly by taxation and partly by 
funds appropriated for that purpose. . 

In 1524 he wrote a remarkable production, entitled ‘“‘ An Address to the 
Common Councils of all the Cities of Germany in behalf of Christian Schools,” 
from which a few passages may here be extracted. After some introductory 
— he comes directly to his point, and says to his countrymen collec- 
tively : 

“T entreat you, in God’s behalf and that of the poor youth, not to think so 
lightly of this matter as many do. It is a grave and serious thing, affecting 
the interest of the kingdom of Christ, and of all the world, that we apply our- 
selves to the work of aiding and instructing the young. . ... . . If so 
much be expended every year in weapons of war, roads, dams, and countless 
other things of the sort for the safety and prosperity of a city; why should not 
we expend as much for the benefit of the poor, ignorant youth, to provide them 
with skillful teachers? God hath verily visited us Germans in mercy and 
given us a truly golden year. For we now have accomplished and learned 
young men, adorned with a knowledge of literature and art, who could be of 
great servicé if employed to teach the young. . . . 

. Even if the parents were qualified, and were also inclined to teach, they have 
so much else to do in their business and household affairs that they can not find 
the time to educate their children. Thus there is a necessity that public teach- 





* The following extracts are taken from Dr. Sears’ “ Life of Dfartin Luther,” published by 
the American Sunday School Union. 
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ers be provided. Otherwise each one would have to teach his own children, 
which would be for the common Prone too great a burden. Many a fine boy 
would be neglected on account of poverty; and many an orphan would suffer 
from the negligence of guardians. And those who have no children would 
not trouble Srenapires at all about the whole matter. Therefore it becometh 
rulers and magistrates to use the greatest care and diligence in respect to the 
education of the young. 

The diligent and pious teacher who properly instructeth and traineth the 
young, can never be fully rewarded with money. If I were to Jeave my office 
as preacher, I would next chose that of schoolmaster, or teacher of boys; for I 
know that, next to preaching, this is the greatest, best, and most useful voca- 
tion; and I am not quite sure which of the two is the better; for it is hard to 
reform old sinners, with whom the preacher has to do, while the young tree 
can be made to bend without breaking.” 


In 1527, a visitation was made of the churches and schools of the elec- 
torate of Saxony, in which more than thirty men were employed a whole 
year. The result in respect to education was, that the “Saxon school 
system,” as it was called, was drawn up by the joint labors of Luther and 
Melancthon; and thus the foundation was laid for the magnificent organ- 
ization of schools to which Germany owes so much of her present fame. 


In a letter to Margrave George, of Bradenburg, July 18, 1529:— 


“ T will tell you what Melancthon and myself, upon mature consideration, 
think best to be done. First, we think the cloisters and foundations may con- 
tinue to stand till their irimates die out. . . . . . Secondly, it would be 
exceedingly well to establish in one or two places in the pasty a learned 
school, in which shall be taught, not only the Holy Scriptures, but law, and all 
the arts, from whence preachers, pastors, clerks, counselors, &c., may be 


taken for the whole principality. ‘To this object should the income of the 
cloisters and other religious foundations be applied, so as to give an honorable 
support to learned men; two in theology, two in law, one in medicine, one in 
mathematics, and four or five for grammar, logic, rhetoric, ke. . . . . . 
Thirdly, in all the towns and villages, good schools for children should be es- 
tablished, from which those who are adapted to higher studies might be taken 
and trained up for the public.” 


Under these instructions and appeals a school law was adopted in 
Wirtemberg in 1559, and modified in 1565; in Saxony in 1560, and 
improved in 1580; in Hesse in 1565; and in Brandenberg, still earlier; 
which recognized and provided for the classification, inspection, and sup- 
port of public schools on substantially the same plan which prevails to 
this day throughout Germany. 

The pedagogical work of Luther—his labors to improve the method of 
instruction—were continued by Trotzendorf,* in Goldberg, from 1530 to 
1556; by Sturm, in Strasbourg, from 1550 to 1589; by Neander, in Ile- 
feld, fiom 1570 to 1595, whoseschools were all Normal Schools, in the 
original acceptation of the term, pattern or model schools, of their time. 
They were succeeded by Wolfgang Ratich, born at Wilster, in Holstein, 
in 1571; by Christopher Helwig, born near Frankfort, in 1581; and by 
Amos Comenius, born at Comna, in Moravia, in 1592; who all labored, 
by their writings, and by organizing schools and courses of instruction, to 
disseminate improved methods of teaching. Comenius was invited by 
an act of parliament in 1631, to visit England for the purpose of intro- 





* Trotzendorf practiced the monitorial system of instruction two hundred and fifty years be- 
fore Dr. Bell or Joseph Lancaster set up their claims for its discovery. 
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ducing his method into the public institutions of that country. But in- 
ternal commotions interrupted and ultimately defeated his plans. 

In 1618, the religious war—known as the Thirty Years’ war—broke out 
in Germany, and for an entire generation swept over the land, wasting 
harvest fields, destroying cities, tearing fathers from the protection ot 
their families, scattering teachers and schools, and arresting the progress 
of all spiritual and educational improvement. At the close of the war, and 
in some of the smaller states during its progress, the civil government be- 
gan to take effectual steps to secure the attendance of children at school, 
by making it compulsory on parents, on penalty of fine and imprisonment 
for neglect, tosend them during a certain age. This was first attempted 
in Gotha, in 1643; in Heildesheim, in 1663; and in Prussia, in 1669; and 
Calemberg, in 1681. About this period, two men appeared, Philip J. 
Spener, born in the Alsace in 1635, and Augustus Herman Franké, born 
at Liibeck in 1663; who, the first by the invention of the catechetic 
method, and the last, a pupil of the former, by the foundation of the 
orphan-house at Halle in 1696, were destined to introduce a new era in 
the history of education in Germany. 

The history of the orphan-house at Halle, is a beautiful illustration of 
practical Christian charity, and the ever-extending results of educational 
labor. While pastor of Glaucha, a suburb of Halle, he was in the habit 
of distributing bread to the poor, with whose poverty and ignorance he 
was equally distressed. To relieve at once their physical and spiritual 
destitution, he invited old and young into his house, and while he distributed 
alms, he at the same time gave oral and catechetical instruction in the 
principles of the Christian faith. To benefit the orphan children still 
more, he took a few into his family ih 1694, and to avail himself of the 
gifts of the charitable, he resorted to the following expedient, according 
to his biographer, Dr. Guerike : 7 


** He caused a box to be fastened up in the parlor of the parsonage-house, 
and wrote over it, ‘ Whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him ? (1 John iii. 17,) and underneath, ‘ Every one according as 
he purposeth in his heart, so let him give; not grudgingly or of necessity; for 
God loveth a cheerful giver,’ (2 Cor. ix. 17.) This box, which was destined 
for the reception of the casual gifts of those who visited Franké, was fixed u 
at the commencement of 1695; and not in vain. The passage (2 Cor. ix. 8) 
had fallen in his way, a short time before this circumstance, and now occurre 
the incident related in his letter to Schadé. ‘ This,’ says he, ‘served to show 
me, how God is able to make us abound in every good work.’ 

‘ After the poor’s-hox had been fixed up in my dwelling about a quarter of a 
year,’ relates Franké, ‘a certain person put, at one time, four dollars and six- 
teen groschen into it. On taking this sum into my hand, I exclaimed with 
great liberty of faith,—This is a considerable sum, with which something really 
= must be accomplished; I will commence a school with it for the poor. 

ithout conferring, therefore, with flesh and blood, and acting under the im- 
pulse of faith, I made arrangement for the purchase of books to the amount of 
two dollars, and engaged a poor student to instruct the poor children fora couple 
of hours daily, promising to give him six groschen weekly for so doing, in the 
oo that God would meanwhile grant more; since in this manner a couple of 
dollars would be spent in eight weeks.’ 

Franké, who was ready to offer up whatever he had to the service of his 
neighbor, fixed upon the ante-chamber of his study, for the school-room of the 
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poor children, who began regularly to receive instruction at Easter, 1695. In 
this school-roum, he caused a second box to be fixed up, with the inscription, 
‘ For the expenses of the instruction of the children, needful books, cc.,’ and un- 
derneath, ‘ He that hath pity upon the poor, lendeth to the Lord; and that which 
he hath given, will he pay him again,’ (Prov. xix. 17.) 

At Whitsuntide, Franké was visited by some friends, who were much pleased 
at his efforts in behalf of the poor, to which they contributed a few dollars. 
Others also gave small donations, from time to time, to the school-box. Soon 
afler Whitsuntide, when some of the townspeople saw how regularly the 
children of the poor received instrucgion, they became desirous of sending their 
children likewise to the same teacher, and offered to pay him weekly a gros- 
chen for each child ; so that the teacher now received sixteen groschen weekly 
for a five-hours’ daily instruction. The number of his scholars, that summer, 
amounted to between fifty and sixty, of which the r, besides gratuitous in- 
struction, also received alms, twice or thrice a-week, to incite them to attend 
school the more willingly. Donations in money, and linen, for shirts for the 
poor children, began now to arrive from other places. 

About Whitsuntide of the same year, Franké laid also the first foundation 
for what was subsequently called the royal school. The widow of a nobleman 
desired him to send her a domestic tutor for her own, and one of her friend’s 
childrer. He found no one who was sufficiently far advanced in his studies, 
and therefore proposed to the parents, to send their children to Halle, and that 
he would then provide for their education, by able teachers and guardians. 
The parents agreed to this plan; and a few months afterward, an additional 
number of youths were sent, and thus originated the seminary above mentioned, 
which, in 1709, consisted of an inspector, twenty-three teachers, and seventy- 
two scholars; and in 1711, by means of Franké’s exertions, had a building ap- 
propriated exclusively to it. 

In the summer of the same year, 1695, Franké unexpectedly and unsolicit- 
edly received a very considerable contribution ; for a person of rank wrote to 
him with the offer of five hundred dollars, for the purpose of distribution among 
the poor, and especially among the indigent students. This money was shortly - 
afterward paid over to him. He then selected ee poor students, whom he 
assisted with a weekly donation of four, eight, or twelve groschen; ‘and this,’ 
says he, ‘ was in reality the origin of the poor students’ participating to the pres- 
ent hour, in the benefits of the orphan-house.’ 

In the autumn there was no longer sufficient room in the parsonage for the 
increasing number of scholars; he therefore hired a school-room of one of his 
neighbors, and a second in the beginning of the winter. He then divided the 
scholars into two classes, and provided a separate teacher for the children of 
the townspeople, and another for the children of the poor. Each teacher gave 
four hours instruction daily, and received a guilder weekly, besides lodging 
and firing gratis. 

But Franké was soon made to see, that many a hopeful child was deprived, 
when out of school, of all the benefit he received in it. The idea therefore 
occurred to him, in the autumn of 1695, to undertake the entire charge and eda- 
cation of a limited number of children; ‘and this,’ says he, ‘ was the first in- 
citement I felt, and the first idea of the erection of an orphan-house, even before 
I possessed the smallest funds for the purpose. On mentioning this plan to 
some of my friends, a pious individual felt induced to fund the sum of five 
hundred dollars for that ay a nang te dollars for the interest on which 
were to be paid over every Christmas, which has also been regulariy received. 


On reflecting upon this instance of the divine bounty, I wished to seek out some 
Pe child, who might be supported by the yearly interest. On this, 
at 


four erless and motherless children, all of the same ne were brought to 
me. I ventured, in confidence upon God, to receive the whole four; but as oné 
of them was taken by some other good people, only three were left; but a fourth 
soon appeared in the place of the one that had been taken. I took therefore 
these four; placed them with religious people, and gave them weekly half a 
dollar for the bringing up of-each. On this, it happened to me, as is generally 
the case, that when we venture to give a groschen to the poor in faith, we feel 
afterward no hesitation in venturing a dollar upon the same principle. For 
atter having once begun in God’s name, to receive a few poor orphans without 
any human prospect of certain assistance, (for the interest of the five hundred 
23 
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dollars was not sufficient to feed and clothea single one,) I boldly left it to the 
Lord to make up for whatever might be deficient. Hence the orphan-house was 

no means commenced and founded upon any certain sum in hand, or on the 
assurances of persons of rank to take upon themselves the cost and charges, or 
upon any thing of a similar nature, as was subsequently reported, and as some 
pet od inclined to suppose; but solely and simply in reliance on the living God 
in heaven. 

* The day after I had undertaken the charge of the four orphans above-men- 
tioned, two more were added; the next day, another; two days afierward, a 
fourth, and one more after the lapse of a week. So that, on the 16th November, 
1695, there were already nine, who were placed with pious people.’ He fixed 
upon George Henry Neubauer, a student of divinity, to have the oversight of 
their education and theirbringingup. ‘Meanwhile,’ continues he, ‘the faithful 
God and Father of the fatherless, who is able to do abundantly above what we 
can ask or think, came so powerfully to my aid, that foolish reason could never 
have expected it. For he moved the hearts of those persons of rank, who had 
given me the five hundred dollars already mentioned, to present me with an 
additional sum of a thousand dollars in the beginning of the winter. And in 
the middle of the winter, another person of rank was incited to send me three 
hundred dollars to enable me to continue my attention to the poor. Another 
individual gave a hundred dollars, and others gave donations of smaller sums.’ 

Franké had hitherto distributed the money destined for the r students 
weekly ; but in 1696, the idea occurred to him, instead of a weekly allowance, 
to give them dinner gratuitously ; ‘in the‘firm confidence in God, that he would 
from time to time send such supplies, as to enable this arrangement to be con- 
tinued.’ By this he expected to be of greater service to the poor students ; he 
could also, in this manner, become better acquainted with them, and possess a 
better insight into their life and conduct; and lastly, restrain the applications 
of the less needy, ‘who would gladly have been more delicately Ra." Two 


open tables were therefore provided—each for twelve poor students; and that 


one thing might assist the other, he selected the teachers of the charity-school 
from them. This was the origin of the teachers’ seminary, which afterward 
gradually arose out of it. 

The schools of the children of the townspeople who paid a certain sum for 
their instruction, though inadequate to the expense, were separated from the 
school for the poor, at the request of the townspeople themselves; and in Sep- 
tember, 1697, another school was added for those tradesmen’s children who 
were instructed in the elements of superior science. About this time also, more 
classes were — in the orphan school, on account of the increased number 
of the pupils. The boys and girls received separate instruction, and when any 
of the former manifested abilities, they were again separated from the rest, and 
instructed in languages and the sciences by particular teachers. In May, 1699, 
Franké united this class of the orphan children with the class of the trades- 
men’s children, who likewise received superior instruction. These arrange- 
ments for imparting a more learned education, show us the rudiments from 
whence the Latin school or Gymnasium afterward developed itself in Franké’s 
institutions, which in 1709 was attended by two hundred and fifty-six children, 
of whom sixty-four were orphans, divided into seven classes; and in 1730, 
by more than five hundred pupils. 


At the time of his death, the Orphan House, or Hallische Watsen- 
haus, embraced all the institutions which now belong to it. 
1. The Orphan Asylum, established in 1694, in which over 5,000 or- 
. phans had been educated, up to 1838, gratuitously. Such of the boys as 
manifest peculiar talent, are prepared for the university, and supported 
there. 
2. The Royal Padagogium, founded in “Teas, for the education of 
children of rich and noble families. Up to 1839; 2,850 individuals had 
been educated in this boarding institution. The profits of this school are 
paid over to the orphan asylum. 
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3. The Latin School, established in 1697, for pupils from abroad, of 
less wealthy condition than the former, and for boys of the city of Halle. 

4. The German School, for boys and girls whose parents do not wish 
to give them a classic education. 

These several schools number from 3,000 to 4,000 pupils,* of every age, 
and in every study, Besides these schools there are other features in the 
institution. 

5. The Canstein Bible Press, established in 1712, to furnish the Bible 
at a cheap rate. The profits on the sale of an edition are applied to 
diminish the expense of the next edition. 

6. A Library, commenced by Franké by setting apart his own books 
for the use of his schools, and which now number 20,000 volumes. 

7. An Apothecary’s Shop, commenced by Franké as a medicine chest 
for the poor, and the profit of which, after furnishing the wants of the 
orphan-house, are applied to the support of the institution. 

8. A Book Establishment, in which the classics, and school books, are 
published at a low price, not only for the institution, but for the trade 
generally. 

9. A house for widows. 

We have dwelt on the labors of Franké, because he proved his faith in 
God by his works, and because he was an educator in the largest and 
best sense of that designation. 

According to his biographer, the first teachers’ class was founded by 
Franké in 1697, by providing a table or free board for such poor students 
as stood in need of assistance, and selecting, a few years later, out of the 
whole number, twelve who exhibited the right basis of’ piety, knowledge, 
skill and desire for teaching, and constituting them his “Seminarium 
Preceptorum,” Teachers’ Seminary. These pupil teachers received 
separate instruction for two years, and obtained a practical knowledge of 
methods, in the classes of the several schools. For the assistance thus 
rendered they bound themselves to teach for three years in the institution 
after the close of their course. In 1704, according to Raumer, this plan 
was matured, and the supply of teachers for all the lower classes were 
drawn from this seminary. But besides the teachers trained in this 
branch of Franké’s great establishment, hundreds of others, attracted by 
the success of his experiment, resorted to Halle, from all parts of Europe, 
to profit by the organization, spirit, and method of his various schools. 
Among the most distinguished of his pupils and disciples, may be named, 
Count Zinzendorf, the founder of the communities of United Brethren, 
or Moravians, in Herrnhut, in 1722; Steinmetz, who erected a Normal 
School in Klosterbergen, in 1730; Hecker, the founder of the first Real ° 





* It is interesting to a visitor to remark in the chief cities of Germany, during certain hours 
the silence of the streets, with their entire desertion by children, and the contrast of the change 
produced by the clock striking twelve. The road and footway then suddenly swarm with 
children, carrying books and slates, and returning from the studies of the morning. The most 
striking sight of the kind we ever witnessed was at Halle, where, as we approached a large 
elucational establishment, called the “ Hallische Waisenhaus,” the whole of its juvenile in. 
mates, 3,000 in number, burst forth into the street. and filling up the entire roadway, formed 
an unbroken stream of a quarter of a mile in length.—_Hickson’s Dutch and German Schools, 
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School in Berlin, to which a seminary for teachers was attached in 1748 ; 
Rambalt, who lectured in the Universities in Jena and Giessen in pedagogic, 
and reformed the schools in Hesse-Darmstadt; Felbiger, who reorgan- 
ized the schools of Silesia, and afterward those of Austria ;—these, and 
others scarcely less distinguished, were among the most eminent and suc- 
cessful teachers of the day, and were known as the school of Pietists. 

The educational school of Franké was followed by Basedow, (born at 
Hamburg, in 1723,) Campe, and Salzman, who acquired for themselves 
a European reputation by the Philanthropinum, founded by the former at 
Dessau, in 1781. 

This institution gave its name to the school of educationists, known 
as Philanthropinic, and which prevails at this day in some sections of Ger- 
many. Its earliest development on the continent was made by Rous- 
seau, in his “ Emile,” and by John Locke, in England, in his “ Thoughts 
on Education.” Its great aim was the formation of a practical charac- 
ter, and this was to be accomplished by following the indications of na- 
ture. The body, as well as the mind, was to be hardened and invigora- 
ted, and prepared to execute with energy the designs of the mind. The 
discipline of the family and school was softened by constant appeals to 
the best principles in the child’s nature. Particular attention was paid to 
instruction in language, music, and the laws and objects of nature. Many 
of these principles became engrafted on to the teachers of Normal Schools, 
and through their pupils were introduced into the common schools. 

About this time appeared Henry Pestalozzi, who followed in the 
track of the Philanthropinic School, and by his example and writings, dif- 
fused a new spirit among the schools of primary instruction, all over Eu- 
rope. Although born in Switzerland, at Zurich, in 1746, and although 
his personal labors were confined to his native country, and their immedi- 
ate influence was weakened by many defects of character, still his gen- 
eral views of education were so sound and just, that they are now adopted 
by teachers who never read a word of his life or writings, and by many 

who never heard of his name. When the Prussian government, in 1809, 
undertook systematically the work of improving the elementary schools, 
as a means of creating and diffusing a patriotic spirit among the people, 
the fame of Pestalozzi was at its height. To him and to his school, to his 
method and to his disciples, the attention of the best teachers in the king- 
dom was turned for guidance and aid. Several enthusiastic young teach- 
ers were sent to his institution at Yverdun, to study his methods and im- 
bibe his spirit of devotion to the children of the poor. Through them, 
and others who went directly to Pestalozzi, these principles and methods 
were transplanted not only into various parts of Prussia, but also into the 
schools and seminaries of other states in Germany. 
The schools of most of the teachers and educators, whose names have 
been introduced, were in reality Teachers’ Seminaries, although not 
80 designated by themselves or others. Their establishments were not 
simply schools for children, but were conducted to test and exemplify 
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principles and methods of education, and these were perpetuated and 
disseminated by means of books in which they were embodied, or of pupils 
and disciples who transplanted them into other places. 

As has been already stated, on the authority of Franké’s biographer, 
and of Schwartz, Raumer, and other writers on the history of education 
in Germany, the first regularly-organized Teachers’ Seminary, or Normal 
School, (not normal in the sense in which the word was originally used, 
as a school of children so conducted as to be a model or pattern for teach- 
ers to imitate, but a school of young men, who had already passed through 
an elementary, or even a superior school, and who were preparing to be 
teachers, by making additional attainments, and acquiring a knowledge 
of the human mind, and the principles of education as a science, and of its 
methods as an art,) was established in Halle, in a part of' Hanover, prior 
to 1704. About the same period, Steinmetz opened a class for teachers 
in the Abbey of Klosterberge, near Magdeburg, and which was continued 
by Resewitz, by whom the spirit and method of Franké and the pietists 
were transplanted into the north of Germany. In 1730, lectures on 
philology and the best methods of teaching the Latin, Greek and German 
languages, were common in the principal universities and higher schools. 
The first regularly-organized seminary for this purpose, was established 
at Gottingen, in 1738, and by its success led to the institution of a similar 
course of study and practice in Jena, Helle, Helmstadt, Heidelberg, Ber- 
lin, Munich, &c. 

In 1735, the first seminary for primary school teachers was established 
in Prussia, at Stettin, in Pomerania. In 1748, Hecker, a pupil of Franké, 
and the founder of burgher, or what we should call high schools, estab- 
lished an institution for teachers of elementary schools, in Berlin, in which 
the king testified an interest, and enjoined, by an ordinance in 1752, that 
the country schools on the crown lands in New Mark and Pomerania 
should be supplied by pupil teachers from this institution who had learned 
the culture of silk and mulberries in Hecker’s institution, with a view of 
carrying forward industrial instruction into that section of his kingdom. 
In 1757, Baron von Firstenberg established a seminary for teachers at 
Munster, in Hanover. In 1767, the Canan von Rochow opened a school 
on his estate in Rekane, in Brardenburg, where, by lectures and practice, 
he prepared schoolmasters fér country schools on his own and neighboring 
properties. To these schools teachers were sent from all parts of Ger- 
many, to be trained in the principles and practice of primary instruction. 
In 1770, Bishop Felbinger, organized a Normal (model) School in Vienna, 
with a course of lectures and practice for teachers, extending through 
four months ; and about the same time the deacon Ferdinand Kinder- 
mann, or von Schulstein, as he was called by Maria Theresa, converted 
a school in Kaplitz, in Bohemia, into a Normal Institution. Between 
1770 and 1800, as will be seen by the following Table, teachers’ semina- 
ries were introduced into nearly every German state, which, in all but 
three instances, were supported in whole or in part by the government. 
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As the demand for good teachers exceeded the supply furnished by these 
seminaries, private institutions have sprung up, some of which have at- 
tained a popularity equal to the public institutions. But in no state have 
such private schools been able to sustain themselves, until the gov- 
ernment seminaries and the public school system had created a demand 
for well-qualified teachers. And in no state in Europe has the experi- 
ment of making seminaries for primary school teachers an appendage to 
a university, or a gymnasium, or any other school of an academic char- 
acter, proved successful for any considerable period of time, or on an ex- 
tensive scale. 

At the beginning of the present century, there were about thirty 
teachers’ seminaries in operation. The wars growing out of the French 
Revolution suspended for a time the movements in behalf of popular ed- 
ucation, until the success of the new organization of schools in Prussia, 
commencing in 1809, arrested the attention of governments and individ- 
uals all over the continent, and has led, within the last quarter of a 
century, not only to the establishment of seminaries nearly sufficient to 
supply the annual demand for teachers, but to the more perfect organiza- 
tion of the whole system of public instruction. 


The cardinal principles of the system of Primary Public Instruction as 
now organized in the German states, ere, 

First. The recognition on the part of the government of the right, duty 
and interest of every community, not only to co-operate with parents in 
the education of children, but to provide, as far as practicable, by efficient 
inducement and penalties, against the neglect of this first of parental 
obligations, in a single instance. The school obligation,—the duty of pa- 
rents to send their children to school, or provide for their instruction at 
home,—was enforced by Jaw in Saxe-Gotha, in 1643; in Saxony and 
Wirtemberg, in 1659; in Hildesheim in 1663; in Calemberg, in 1681; in 
Celle, in 1689 ; in Prussia, in 1717; and in every state of Germany, before 
the beginning of the present century. But it is only within the last thirty 
years, that government enactments have been made truly efficient by en- 
listing the habits and good will of the people on the side of duty. We 
must look to the generation of men now coming into active life for the 
fruits of this principle, universally recognized, and in most cases wisely 
enforced in every state, large and small, Catholic and Protestant, and 
having more or less of constitutional guaranties and forms. 


Second. The establishment of a sufficient number of permanent schools 
of different grades, according to the population, in every neighborhood, 
with a suitable outfit of buildings, furniture, appendages and apparatus. 

Third. The specific preparation of teachers, as far as practicable, for 
the particular grade of schools for which they are destined, with oppor- 
tunities for professional employment and promotion through life. 


Fourth. Provision on the part of the government to make the schools 
accessible to the poorest, not, except in comparatively a few instances, 
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and those in the most despotic governments, by making them free to the 
poor, but cheap to all. 

Fifth. A system of inspection, variously organized, but constant, gen- 
eral, and responsible—reaching every locality, every school, every 
teacher, and pervading the whole state from the central government to 
the remotest district. 

The success of the school systems of Germany is universally attributed 
by her own educators to the above features of her school law—especially 
those which relate to the teacher. These provisions respecting teachers 
may be summed up as follows :— 

1. The recognition of the true dignity and importance of the office of 
teacher in a system of public instruction. 

2. The establishment of a sufficient number of Teachers’ Seminaries, or 
Normal Schools, to educate, in a special course of instruction and practice, 
all persons who apply or propose to teach in any public primary school, 
with aids to self and professional improvement through life. 

3. A system of examination and ‘inspection, by which incompetent per- 
sons are prevented from obtaining situations as teachers, or are excluded 
and degraded from the ranks of the profession, by unworthy or criminal 
conduct. 

4. A system of promotion, by which faithful teachers can rise in a scale 
of lucrative and desirable situations. 

5. Permanent employment through the year, and for life, with a social 
position and a compensation which compare favorably with the wages 
paid to educated labor in other departments of business. 

6. Preparatory schools, in which those whe wish eventually to become 
teachers, may test their natural qualities and adaptation for school teach- 
ing before applying for admission to a Normal School. 

7. Frequent conferences and associations for mutual improvement, by an 
interchange of opinion and sharing the benefit of each others’ experience. 

8. Exemption from military service in time of peace, and recognition, 
in social and civil life, as public functionaries. 

9. A pecuniary allowance when sick, and provision for years of infirmity 
and old age, and for their families in case of death. 

10. Books and periodicals, by which the obscure teacher is made par- 
taker in all the improvements of the most experienced and distinguished 
members of the profession in his own and other countries. 

With this brief and rapid survey of the history and condition of Popu- 
lar Education in Germany, we will now pass to a more particular descrip- 
tion of primary schools.in several states, with special reference to the or- 
ganization and course of instruction of Normal Seminaries, and other 
means and agencies for the professional training of teachers. Before 
doing this, we publish a table, prepared from a variety of school docu- 
ments, exhibiting the number and location of Normal Schools in Germany, 
with the testimony of some of our best educators as to the result of this 
Normal School system. 
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TABLE. 


NUMBER AND LOCATION OF NORMAL SEMINARIES IN THE DIFFERENT STATES OF GERMANY. 


The following Table has been compiled from recent official documents 
and school journals, and without being complete, is accurate as far as it 
goes. Calinich, in an article in Reden’s Magazine, estimates the whole 
number of public and private seminaries in Germany, at one hundred and ° 
fifty-six, and the preparatory schools at two hundred and six. 
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Alexander Dallas Bache, LL. D., Superintendent of the United States 
Coast Survey, in a “ Report on Education in Europe,” to the Trustees of the 
Girard College of Orphans, Philadelphia, in 1838, remarks as follows : 


“ When education is to be rapidly advanced, Seminaries for Teachers offer the 
means of securing this result. An eminent teacher is selected as Director of the 
Seminary ; and by the aid of competent assistants, and while benefiting the com- 
munity by the instruction given in the schools attached to the Seminary, trains, 
yearly, from thirty to forty youths in the enlightened practice of his methods; 
these, in their turn, become teachers of schools, which they are fit at once to 
conduct, without the failures and mistakes usual with novices ; for though begin- 
ners in name, they have acquired, in the course of the two or three years spent at 
the Seminary, an experience equivalent to many years of unguided efforts. This 
result has been fully realized in the success of the attempts to spread the meth- 
ods of Pestalozzi por others through Prussia. The plan has been adopted, and is 
yielding its appropriate fruits in Holland, Switzerland, France, and Saxony ; while 
in Austria, where the method of preparing teachers by their attendance on the 
_— schools is still adhered to, the schools are stationary, and behind those of 

orthern and Middle Germany. 

These Seminaries produce a strong esprit de corps among teachers, which 
tends powerfully to interest them in their profession, to attach them to it, to ele- 
vate it in their eyes, and to stimulate them to improve constantly upon the at- 
tainments with which they may have comme’ its exercise. By their aid a 
standard of examination in the theory and practice of instruction is furnished, 
which may be fairly exacted of candidates who have chosen a different way to 
obtain access to the profession.” 


Hon. Horace Mann, in his “ Seventh Annual Report as Secretary of the 
Board of Education in Massachusetis,” in which he gives an account of an 
educational tour through the principal countries of Europe in the summer 
of 1843, says: 


/“ Among the nations of Europe, Prussia has long enjoyed the most distin- 
guished reputation for the excellence of its schools.) In reviews, in speeches, in 
tracts, and even in graver works devoted to the cause of education, its schools 
have been exhibited as models for the imitation of the rest of Christendom. For 
many years, scarce a suspicion was breathed that the general plan of education 
in that kingdom was not sound in theory and most beneficial in practice. Re- 
cently, however, grave charges have been preferred against it by high authority. 
The popular traveler, Laing, has devoted several chapters of his large work on 
Prussia to the disparagement of its school system. An octavo volume, entitled 
‘The Age of Great Cities, has recently appeared in England, in which that sys- 
tem is strongly condemned ; and during the pendency of the famous ‘Factories’ 
Bill’ before the British House of Commons, in 18438, numerous tracts were issued 
from the English press, not merely calling in question, but strongly denouncing, 
the whole plan of education in Prussia, as being not only prcrvan. | to produce, 
but as actually producing, a spirit of blind acquiescence to arbitrary power, in 
things spiritual as well as temporal—as being, in fine, a system of education 
adapted to enslave, and not to enfranchise, the human mind. And even in some 
parts of the United States—the very nature and essence of whose institutions 
consist in the idea that the people are wise enough to distinguish between what 
is right and what is wrong—even here, some have been illiberal enough to con- 
demn, in advance, every thing that savors of the Prussian system, because that 
system is sustained by arbitrary power. 

+ x * + + * + » . 

But allowing all these charges against the Prussian system to be true, there 
were still two reasons why I was not deterred from examining it. 

In the first place, the evils imputed to it were easily and naturally separable 
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from the good which it was not denied to possess. If the Prussian schoolmaster 
has better methods of teaching reading, writing, grammar, geography, arithme- 
tie, dc., so that, in half the time, be produces greater and better results, surely _ 
We may copy bis modes of teaching these elements without adopting his notions 
of passive ience to government, or of blind adherence to articles of a 
church. By the ordinance of nature, the human faculties are substantially the 
same all over the world, and hence the best means for their development and 
growth in one place, must be substantially the best for their development and 
growth everywhere. The spirit which shall control the action of these faculties 
when matured, which shall train them to self-reliance or to abject submission, 
which shall lead them to refer all questions to the standard of reason or to that 
of authority,—this spirit is wholly distinct and ae from the manner 
in which the faculties themselves ought to be trained; and we may avail our- 
selves of all improved methods in the earlier processes, without being contami- 
which may be made to follow them. The best style of 
i pelli no Di or natural connection with the 
doctrine of hereditary right; and an someuntibananerendnameaneates a8 gram.- 
mar commits the human intellect to no particular dogma in religion. 

In the second if Prussia can pervert the benign influences of education 
to the support of arbitrary power, we surely can employ them for the support 
and perpetuation of republican institutions. A national spirit of liberty cau be 
cultivated more easily than a national spirit of bondage ; and if it may be made 
one of the great prerogatives of education to perform the unnatural and unholy 
work of — ves, then surely it must be one of the noblest instrumentali- 


ties for rearing a nation of freemen. If a moral power over the understandings 
and affections of the people may be turned to evil 
for the highest good { 

Besides, a generous and impartial mind does not ask whence a thing comes, 


may it not also be employed 


but what it is. Those who, at the present day, would reject an improvement 
because —— of its origin, belong to the same school of bigotry with those 
who inquired if any good could come out of Nazareth; and what infinite bless- 
ings would the world have lost had that ony been punished by success! 
Throughout my whole tour, no one principle Sem more frequently exempli- 
fied than this,—that wherever I have found the best institutions —educational, 
reformatory, charitable, penal, or otherwise,—there I have always tound the 
greatest desire to know how similar institutions were administered among our- 
selves; and where I have found the worst, there I have found most of the spirit 
of self-complacency, and even an offensive disinclination to hear of better 
methods. 
ee, 8. *  £. £2 9 ears 

All the subjects I have enumerated were taught in all the schools I visited, 
whether in city or country, for the rich or for the poor. In the lowest schwol in 
the smallest and obscurest village, or for the poorest class in overcrowded cities ; 
in the schools connected with pauper establishments, with houses of correction, 
or with prisons,—in all these, there was a teacher of mature age, of simple, unaf- 
fected, and decorous manners, benevolent in his expression, kind and genial in 
his intercourse with the young, and of such attainments and resources as qualified 
him not only to lay down the abstract principles of the above range of studies, 
but, by familiar illustration and apposite example, to commend them to the at- 
tention of the children. 

I speak of the teachers whom I saw, and with whom I had more or less of 
personal intercourse ; and, after some opportunity for the observation of public 
assemblies or bodies of men, I do not hesitate to say, that if those teachers were 
brought together, in one body, I believe they would form as dignified, intelligent, 
benevolent-looking a company of men as could be collected from the same amount 
of population in any ~~). They were alike free from ¢ pretension 

from the affectation of humility. It has been often pools both in Eng- 
land and in this country, that the nature of a school-teacher's occupation exposes 
him, in some degree, to overbearing manners, and to dogmatism in the statement 
of his opini Accustomed to the exercise of supreme authority, moving 
among who are so much his inferiors in point of attainment, perhaps it is 
proof of a very well-balanced mind, if he keeps himself free from assumption 
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in opinion and haughtiness of demeanor. Especially are such faults or vices apt 
to spring up in weak or ill-furnished minds. A teacher who cannot rule by love, 
must do so by fear. A teacher who cannot supply material for the activity of 
his pupils’ minds by his talent, must put down that activity by force. A teacher 
who cannot answer all the questions and solve all the doubts of a scholar as they 
arise, must assume an awful and mysterious air, and must ex d in oracles, 
which themselves need more explanation than the original difficulty. 

teacher knows much, and is master of his whole subject, he can afford to be mod- 
est and unpretending. But when the head is the only text-book, and the teacher 
has not been previously prepared, he must, of course, have a small library. 
Among all the Prussian and damen teachers whom I saw, there were not half a 
dozen instances to remind one of those unpleasant characteristics,—what Lord 
Bacon would call the ‘idol of the tribe,’ or profession—which sometimes de- 
grade the name and disparage the sacred calling of a teacher. Generally speak- 
ing, there seemed to be a strong love for the employment, always a devotion to 
duty, and a profound conviction of the importance and sacredness of the office 
they filled. The only striking instance of disingenuousness or attempt at decep- 
tion, which I saw, was that of a teacher who looked over the manuscript books of 
a large class of his scholars, selected the best, and, bringing it to me, said, ‘In 
seeing one you see all. 

Whence came this beneficent order of men, scattered over the whole coun- 
try, molding the character of its people, and carrying them forward in a career 
of civilization more rapidly than any other people in the world are now advane- 
ing? This isa question which can be answered only by giving an account of the 
Seminaries for Teachers. 

From the year 1820 to 1830 or 1835, it was customary, in all accounts of 
Prussian education, to mention the number of these Seminaries for Teachers, 
This item of information has now become unimportant, as there are seminaries 


sufficient to supply the wants of the whole country. The stated term of resi- 
dence at these seminaries is three years. Lately, and in a few places, a class of 
eliminary institutions has sprung up,—institutions where pupils are received 
in order to determine whether they are fit to become idates to be candi- 
dates. Asa = of the seminary is liable to be set aside for incom 
three 


even after a years’ course of study ; so the pupils of these prelimmary in- 
stitutions, after having gone through with a shorter course, are liable to be set 
aside fur incompetency to become competent. 

Let us look for a moment at the guards and securities which, in that country, 
environ this sacred calling. In the first place, the teacher's profession holds such 
a high rank in public estimation, that none who have failed in other employments 
or departments of business, are encouraged to look upon school-keeping as an 
ultimate resource. Those, too, who, from any cause, despair of success in other 
departments of business or walks of life, have very slender prospects in looking 
forward to this. These considerations exclude at once all that inferior order of 
men who, in some countries, constitute the main body of the teachers. 
come,—though only in some parts of Prussia.—these preliminary schools, where 
those who wish eventually to become teachers, go, in order to have their natural 

ualities and adaptation for school-keeping tested ; for it must be borne in mind 
that a man may have the most unexceptionable character, may be capable of 
mastering all the branches of study, may even be able to make most brilliant 
recitations from day to day ; and yet, from some coldness or repulsiveness of 
manner, from harshness of voice, from some natural defect in his person or in one 
of his senses, he may be adjudged an unsuitable model or archetype for children 
to be conformed to, or to grow by ; and hence he may be dismissed at the end of 
his probationery term of six months, At one of these preparatory schools, which 
I visited, the list of subjects at the examination,—a of which I saw,—was 
divided into two classes, as follows :—1. Readiness in thinking, German language, 
including orthography and composition, history, description of the earth, knewl- 
edge of nature, thorough bass, calligraphy, drawing. 2. Religion, knowledge of 
the Bible, knowledge of nature, mental arithmetic, singing, violin-playing, and 
readiness or facility in speaking. The examination in all the branches of the first 
class was conducted in writing. To test a pupil’s readiness in thinking, for in- 
stance, several topics for composition are given out, and, after the lapse of a cer- 
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tain number of minutes, whatever has been written must be handed in to the 
examiners. So questions in arithmetic are given, and the time occupied by the 
pupils in solving them, is a test of their quickness of thought, or power of com- 
manding their own resources. This facility, or faculty, is considered of great im- 
ee In the second class of subjects the pupils were exam- 

orally, Two entire days were occupied in examining a class of thirty pupils, 
and only twenty-one were admitted to seminary school ;—that is, only about 
two-thirds were considered to be eligible to become eligible, as teachers, after 
three years’ further study. Thus, in this first process, the chaff is winnowed out, 
and not a few of the lighter grains of the wheat. 

It is to be understood that those who enter the seminary directly, and with. 
out this preliminary trial, have already studied, under able masters in the Com- 
mon Schools, at least all the branches I have above described. The first two of 
the three years, they expend mainly in reviewing and expanding their element- 
ary know . The German language is studied in its relations to rhetoric 
and logic, ro as esthetic literature ; arithmetic is carried out into algebra and 
mixed mathematics; geography into commerce and manufactures, and into a 
knowledge of the various botanical and zoological productions of the different 
quarters of the globe; linear drawing into (mee and machine drawing, 
and the drawing from models of all kinds, and from objects in nature, &c. The 
theory and practice, not only of vocal, but of instrumental music, occupy much 
time. Every pupil must play on the violin; most of them wy thew the 
and some on other instruments. I recollect seeing a Normal Posada 5 
learning the principles of Harmony. The teacher first explained the pg em 
on which they were to proceed. He then wrote a bar of music upon the black- 
board, and called upon a pupil to write such notes for another part or accompa- 
niment, as would make harmony with the first. So he would write a bar with 
certain intervals, and then require a pupil to write another, with such intervals 
as, according to the principles of musical science, would correspond with the first. 
A thorough course of reading on the subject of education is undertaken, as well 
as @ more general course. Bible history is almost committed to memory. Con- 
nected with all the seminaries for teachers are large Model or Experimental 
Schools. During the last part of the course much of the students’ time is spent 
in these schools. At first they go in and look on in silence, while an accom- 
plished teacher is instructing a class, Then they themselves commence teaching 
under the eye of such a teacher. At last they teach a class alone, being respon- 
sible for its proficiency, and for its condition as to order, éc., at the end of a week 
or other period. During the whole course, there are lectures, discussions, com- 
positions, &c., on the t and practice of teaching. The essential qualifications 
of a candidate for the office, his attainments, and the spirit of devotion and of 
religious fidelity in which he should enter upon his work ; the modes of teaching 
the different branches ; the motive-powers to be applied to the minds of chil- 
dren ; dissertations upon the different natural dispositions of children, and, con- 
sequently, the different ways of addressing them, of securing their confidence and 
affection, and of winning them to a love of learning and a sense of duty ; and es- 
pecially the sacredness of the teacher's profession,—the idea that he stands, for 
the time being, in the place of a parent, and therefore that a parent’s responsi- 
bilities rest upon him, that the most —— hopes of society are committed to 

is charge, and that on him depends, to a great extent, the temporal and per- 
haps the future well-being of hundreds of his fellow-creatures,—these are the 
conversations, the ideas, the feelings, amid which the candidate for teaching 
spends his probationary years, This is the daily atmosphere he breathes. These 
are the sacred, elevating, invigorating influences constantly pouring in upon his 
soul, Hence, at the expiration of his course, he leaves the seminary to enter 
upon his profession, glowing with enthusiasm for the noble cause he has espoused, 
and in his resolves to perform its manifold and momentous duties. 

Here, then, is the cause of the worth and standing of the teachers, whom I 


had the pleasure and the honor to see. As a body of men, their character is 


* The above described is a very common method of examining in the gymnasia and higher 
seminaries of Prussia, Certain sealed subjects for an exercise are given to the stulents ; they are 
then locked up in a room, each by himself, and at the expiration of a given time, they are ep 
larged, and it is seen what each one bas been able to make out of his faculties. 
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more enviable than that of either of the three, so-called, ‘professions. They 
have more benevolence and self-sacrifice than the legal or medical, while they 
have less of sanctimoniousness and austerity, less of indisposition to enter into 
all the innocent amusements and joyous feelings of childhood, than the clerical, 
They are not unmindful of what belongs to men while they are serving God ; nor 
of the duties they owe to this world while preparing for another. 

On reviewing a period of six weeks, the greater of which I spent in 
visiting schools in the north and middle of Prussia and in Saxony (excepting, of 
course, the time occupied in going from place to place), entering the schools to 
hear the first recitation in the morning, and remaining till the last was completed 
at night, I call to mind three things about which I cannot be mistaken. In some 
of my opinions and inferences I may have erred, but of the following facts there 


ae no doubt : 
. During all this time, I never saw a teacher hearing a lesson of any kind 
(excepting a reading or spelling lesson), with a book in his hand 

2. I never saw a teacher sitting while hearing a recitation. 

8. Though I saw hundreds of schools, and thousands,—I think I may say, 
within bounds, tens of thousands of pupils,—J never saw one child u i 
punishment, or arraigned for misconduct. I never saw one child in tears from 
having been punished, or from ~~ of being punished. ) 

During the above period, I witnessed exercises’ in geography, ancient and 
modern; in the German language,—from the explanation of the simplest words 
up to belles-lettres disquisitions, with rules for speaking and writing ;—in arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, surveying, and trigonometry ; in book-keeping ; in civil 
history, ancient and modern; in natural philosophy ; in botany and zoology; in 
mineralogy, where there were hundreds of specimens ; in the endless variety of 
the exercises in thinking, knowledge of nature, of the world, and of society; in 
Bible history and in Bible knowledge ;—and, as I before said, in no one of these 
cases did I see a teacher with a book in his hand. His book,—his books,—his 
library, was in his head. Promptly, without pause, without hesitation, from the 
rich resources of his own mind, he brought forth whatever the occasion demand- 
ed. I remember calling one morning at a country school in Saxony, where every 
thing about the premises, and the appearance, both of teacher and children, 
indicated very narrow pecuniary circumstances, As I entered, the teacher was 
just ready to commence a lesson or lecture on French history. He gave not 
only the events of a particular period in the history of France, but mentioned, as 
he proceeded, all the contemporary sovereigns of neighboring nations. The or- 
dinary time for a lesson here, as elsewhere, was an hour. This was somewhat 
longer, for, toward the close, the teacher entered upon a train of thought from 
which it was difficult to break off, and rose to a strain of eloquence which it was 
delightful to hear. The scholars were all absorbed in attention. = pa- 
per: pen, and ink before them, and took brief notes of what was said. hen the 

esson touched upon contemporary events in other nations,—which, as I suppose, 

had been the subject of previous lessons,—the pupils were questioned concern- 
ing them. A small text-book of history was used by the pupils, which they 
studied at home. 

I ought to say further, that I generally visited schools without guide, or let- 
ter of introduction,—pngsenting myself at the door, and asking the favor of ad- 
mission. Though I hada general order from the Minister of Public Instruction, 
commanding all schools, gymuasia, and universities in the kingdom to be opened 
for my inspection, yet I seldom exhibited it, or spoke of it,—at least not until I 
was about departing. I preferred to enter as a private individual, an uncom- 
mended visitor. 

Ihave said that I saw no teacher sitting in his school. Aged or young, all 
stood. Nor did they stand apart and aloof in sullen dignity. They mingled 
with their pupils, passing rapidly from one side of the class to the other, animat- 
ing, encouraging, sympathizing, breathing life into less active natures, assuring 
the timid, distributing encouragement and endearment to all. The looks of the 
Prussian teacher often have the expression and vivacity of an actor in a play. 
He gesticulates like an orator. His body assumes all the attitudes, and his face 
puts on all the variety of expression, which a public speaker would do if ha- 
ranguing a large assembly on a topic vital to their interests, 
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It may seem si , and perhaps to some almost ludicrous, that a teacher 
in expounding the first rudiments of handwriting, in teaching the difference be- 
tween a hair-stroke and a ground-stroke, or how an / may be turned into a }, or 
& # intu a w, should be able to work himself up inte an oratorical fervor ; should 
attitudinize, and gesticulate, and stride from one end of the class to the other, 
and appear in every way to be as intensely engaged as an advocate when argu- 
ing:an important cause to a jury ;—but, strange as it may seem, it is neve 
less. true ; and before five minutes of such a lesson had elapsed, I have seen the 
i wrought up to an excitement proportionally intense, hanging upon the 
teacher's lips, catching every word he says, and evincing great elation or depres- 
sion of spirits, as they had or had not succeeded in following his instructions. So 
I have seen the same rhetorical vehemence on the part of the teacher, and the 
same interest and animation on the part of the pupils, during a lesson on the 
original sounds of the letters,—that is, the difference between the long and the 
short sound of a vowel, or the different ways of opening the mouth in sounding 
the consonants 5 and p. The zeal of the teacher enkindles the scholars. He 
charges them with his own electricity to the point of explosion, Such a teacher 
has no idle, mischievous, whispering children around him, nor any occasion for the 
rod. He does not make desolation of all the active and playful impulses of 
childhood, and call 4 ago nor, to secure stillness among his scholars, does he 
find it necessary to ride them with the nightmare of fear. I rarely saw a teacher 

t questions with his lips alone. He seems so much interested in his subject 

though he might have been teaching the same lesson for the hundredth or five 
hundredth time), that his whole body is in motion ;—eyes, arms, limbs, all con- 
tributing to the impression he desires to make ; and, at the end of an hour, both 
he and his pupils come from the work all glowing with excitement. 

Suppose a lawyer in one of our courts were to plead an important cause be- 
fore a jury, but instead of standing and extemporizing, and showing by his ges- 
tures, by the energy and ardor of his whole manner, that he felt an interest 
in his theme, instead of rising with his subject and coruscating with flashes of 
genius and wit, he should plant himself lazily down in a chair, read from some 
old book which scarcely a member of the panel could fully understand; and, after 
droning away for an hour, should leave them, without having distinctly impressed 
their minds with one fact, or led them to form one logical conclusion ;—would it 
be any wonder if he left half of them joking with each other, or asleep ;—would 
it be any wonder,—provided he were followed on the other side by an advocate 
of brilliant parts, of elegant diction and attractive manner,—who should pour 
sunshine into the darkest recesses of the case,—if he lost not only his own repu- 
tation, but the cause of his client also ? 

These incitements and endearments of the teacher, this personal ubiquity, as 
it were, among all the pupils in the class, prevailed much more, as the pupils 
were younger. Before the older classes, the teacher’s manner became calm and 
didactic. The habit of attention being once formed, nothing was left for subse- 
quent years or teachers, but the easy task of maintaining it. Was there ever 
such a comment as this on the practice of hiring cheap teachers because the school 
is young, or incompetent ones use it is backward ! 

Prussia and in Saxony, as well as in Scotland, the power of commanding 
and retaining the attention of a class is held to be a sine gua non in a teacher's 
qualifications. If he has not talent, skill, vivacity, or resources of anecdote and 
wit, sufficient to arouse and retain the attention of his pupils during the accus- 
tomed period of recitation, he is deemed to have mistaken his calling, and re- 
ceives a significant hint to change his vocation. 

Take a group of little children to a toy-shop, and witness their outbursting 
eagerness and delight. They need no stimulus of badges or prizes to arrest or 
sustain their attention ; they need no quickening of their faculties by rod or 
ferule. To the exclusion of food and sleep they will re their inquiries, until 
shape, color, quality, use, substance, both external and internal, of the objects 
around them, are exhausted ; and each child will want the show-man wholly to 
himself. But in all the boundless variety and beauty of nature’s works; in that 
profusion and prodigality of charms with which the Creator has adorned and en- 
riched every part of his creation ; in the delights of affection ; in the ecstatic joys 
of benevolence ; in the absorbing interest which an unsophisticated conscience 
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instinctively takes in all questions of right and wrong ;—in all these, is there not 
as much to challenge and command the attention of a little child, as in the curi- 
osities of a toy-shop? When as much of human art and ingenuity shall have 
been expended upon teaching as upon toys, there will be less difference between 
the cases. 

The third circumstance I mentioned above was the beautiful relation of har- 
mony and affection which subsisted between teacher and pupils. I cannot say 
that the extraordinary fact I have mentioned was not the result of chance or ac- 
cident. Of the probability of that, others must judge. I can only say that, dur- 
ing all the time mentioned, I never saw a blow struck, I never heard a sharp 
rebuke given, I never saw a child in tears, nor arraigned at the teacher's bar for 
any alleged misconduct. On the contrary, the relation seemed to be one of duty 
first, and then affection, on the part of the teacher,—of affection first, and then 
duty, on oe pe of the scholar. The teacher’s manner was better than parent- 
al, for it a parent’s tenderness and vigilance, without the foolish dotings 
or indulgences to which parental affection is prone. I heard no child ridiculed, 
sneered at, or scolded, for making a mistake. On the contrary, whenever a mis- 
take was made, or there was a want of promptness in giving a reply, the expres- 
sion of the teacher was that of grief and disappointment, as though there had 
been a failure, not merely to answer the question of a master, but to et 
with the expectations of a friend. No child was disconcerted, disabled, or be- 
reft of his senses, through fear. Nay, generally, at the ends of the answers, the 
teacher’s practice is to encourage tin with the exclamation, ‘good,’ ‘ right,’ 
‘wholly right, &c., or to check him, with his slowly and painfully articulated 
‘no; and this is done with a tone of voice that marks every degree of plus and 
minus in the scale of approbation and regret. When a difficult question has 
been put to a young 1 which tasks all his energies, the teacher approaches 


him with a mingled look of concern and encouragement ; he stands before him, 


the light and shade of hope and fear alternately crossing his countenance ; he 
lifts his arms and turns his body,—as a bowler who has given a wrong direction 
to his bowl will writhe his person to bring the ball back upon its track ;—and 
finally, if the little wrestler with difficulty triumphs, the teacher felicitates him 
upon his success, perhaps seizes and shakes him by the hand, in token of con- 
gratulation ; and, when the difficulty has been really formidable, and the effort 
triumphant, I have seen the teacher catch up the child in his arms and embrace 
him, as though he were not able to contain his joy. At another time, I have 
seen a teacher actually clap his hands with delight at a bright reply ; and all 
this has been done so naturally and so unaffectedly as to excite no other feeling 
in the residue of the children than a desire, by the same means, to win the same 
caresses. What person worthy of being called by the name, or of sustaining the 
sacred relation of a parent, would not give any thing, bear any thing, sacrifice 
any thing, to have his children, during eight or ten years of the period of their 
childhood, surrounded by circumstances, and breathed upon by sweet and hu- 
manizing influences, like these !” 

The Rev. Egerton Ryerson, D. D., Chief Superintendent of Schools, in 
a “Report on a System of Public Elementary Instruction for Upper 
Canada,” after quoting the above passages from Mr. Mann’s report, re- 
marks : 


“Tn the above summary and important statements on this subject, by the 
able Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, I fully concur, with 
two slight exceptions. In one instance I did see a boy in tears (in Berlin) when 
removed to a lower class on account of negligence in his school preparations. 
I did see one or two old men sitting occasionally in school. With these exce 
tions, my own similar —— and experience of nearly three months in Sou 
ern and Western, as well as Northern and Middle Germany, and I'might add 
a longer period of like investigations in Switzerland, Holjand, Belgium and 
France—enable me not only to subscribe to the statements of the Hon. Mr. 
Mann, but would enable me, were it necessary, to illustgate them by various 
details of visits to individual schools.” 
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Professor Lemuel Stephens, now of Girard College of Orphans, Phila- 
delphia, in a “ Letter addressed to Hon. F. R. Shunk, Superintendent of 
Common Schools in Pennsylvania,” from Berlin, in 1843, remarks: 


“To determine absolutely the influence which teachers’ seminaries have had 
the state of popular education in Germany, would be a matter of great 
difficulty, owing to the gradual growth of these institutions. One thing is cer- 
tain, that the improvement of the schools has followed, hand in hand, the mul- 
tiplication and improvement of the seminaries. Perhaps the value of these in- 
tutions can be shown in no light so advantageously, as by comparing the 
class of common school teachers in Germany, at the present moment, with the 
same class in England and America. In this country one is struck with the 
zeal and common spirit which a common education has imparted to the whole 
body. They have been for three or four years under the instruction of men 
practically and scientifically acquainted with the best principles of teaching; 
and what is an indispensable part of their preparation, they have had the op- 
portunity of testing the value, and of becoming familiar with the application of 
these principles in practice. cape | the latter part of their course they have 
been accustomed, under the eye of their teachers, to instruct a school of child- 
ren, by which means the art and the theory have kept pace with each other. 
Some knowledge of the human mind, and some just conception of the great 
problem of education which they are engaged in solving, inspires them with 
self-respect, with earnestness and love of their profession. Once raised above 
the idea that education consists alone in drilling children in a few useful ac- 
complishments, a sense of the dignity of the work of operating on, and forming 
other minds, causes them to overlouk the humble outward conditions of a vile 
lage school, and fortifies them against the seductions of false ambition. 
aving out of the question the great immediate benefit of these seminaries 
in fitting teachers better to fill their office, I believe that the professional spirit, 
the esprit du corps, which they create, is productive of results which are alone 
sufficient to recommend these institutions. It is this common spirit which se- 
cures the progress of the young teacher after he has entered into active service, 
and saves him from the besetting sin of rusting into a mechanical routine, b 
keeping up a lively interchange of opinions, and making him acquainted wit 
the successes and improvements of other teachers. The means for this inter- 
course, are conferences and periodicals of education. In every German city, in 
which I have made the inquiry, I have learned that the teachers from the dif- 
ferent schools are accustomed to come together, at stated times, for the pur- 
pose of mutual improvement: even in the villages of Hesse, and the mountain- 
ous part of Saxony, I found that the teachers, from villages miles apart, held 
their monthly conferences for debate and lecture. 
Ain Germany there are no less than thirty periodicals devoted exclusively, to 
education./ In these all questions of interest to teachers are discussed; the best 
method o. panrening explained, all new school books noticed and criticised : 
the arrangements and organizations of distinguished schools described, and ac- 
counts given from time to time of the progress of education in other states. 
The General School Gazette, which has particularly attracted my attention, 
has_a list of more than one hundred regular contributors. The journals are 
open to all teachers to make known their experience, or to ask for informa- 
tion. The able director of the seminary in this city, who is at the same ume 
the conductor of one of these periodicals, informs.me that one or more of them 
finds its way to every common school teacher. They are furnished so low that 
he can generally afford to take them, or if not, they are taken by the district for 
his benefit. By these means an active spirit of inquiry is kept up; the improve- 
ments of individuals become the property of all; the obscure village teacher 
feels that he is a member of a large and respectable class, engaged in the great 
work of human improvement ; and love and zeal for his profession are enkindled. 
There is union, sympathy, generous emulation and mutual improvement. 
Among the members of a profession, there is a common principle of life. It is 
a type of — life, which contains within itself the principle of development 
an wth. 
‘A “valuable ordinance passed in Prussia, in 1826, and renewed in 1846, re- 
quires a director of a seminary to travel about once a year, and visit a certain 
part of the schools within his circuit. He makes himself acquainted with the 
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state of the school, listens to the instruction given, takes part himself in the 
same, and gives to the teacher such hints for improvement as his observation 
may suggest. The results of his yearly visits he —, in the form of a re- 
port to the school authorities of the province. This occasional visitation is 
very useful in clearing up the dark corners of the land, correcting abuses, and 
giving an impulse, from time to time, to teachers, who might otherwise sink into 
apathy and neglect. To render the efficacy of the seminaries more complete, 
it is provided that at the end of three years after leaving the seminary, the 
young teachers shall return to pass a second examination. And further, hy an 
ordinance in 1826, it is provided, ‘To the end, that the beneficial influence of 
the seminary may extend itself to those teachers already established, who either 
require further instruction, or who in their own cultivation and skill in office 
do not advance, perhaps even recede; it is required that such teachers be re- 
called into the seminary fora shorter or longer time, as may be needful for 
them, in order, either to pass through a whole methodical course, or to prac- 
tice themselves in particular departments of instruction.’ By this organization 
it is very easy to see that the whole system of popular instruction is brought 
ander the influence of the most able teachers; their skill is made to tell upon 
the character of the class; and the assurance is given that the work of educa- 
tion is advancing surely and consequently toward perfection. 

It is only by the distinct division of the objects of human industry and knowl- 
edge, into separate arts and sciences, that their advancement can be insured. 
The necessity for the division of labor in the mechanic arts is well enough un- 
derstood. A necessity for this division, in intellectual-pursuits, exists in a by 
no means less degree. So long as the science of education depends for its de- 
velopment eo the casual contributions of men of all professions, without 
being made the business of any, it must grope its way hither and thither by the 
light of occasional flashes, instead of being guided on by a steady flame. 

The views of certain men on education are known among us, but so far is 

agogics from being cultivated as a science, we feel ourselves as yet hardly 
authorized. to use the word. I am far from denying that we have many very 
good teachers ; but they stand separate and alone. Their influence rarely ex- 
tends beyond the sphere of their own schools. Their experience has furnished 
them with excellent eee rules for their own procedure, but these rules 
have perhaps never been expressed in words, much less their truth demon- 
strated by a reduction of the same to scientific principles. They are content to 
be known as possessing the mysterious talent of a skillful teacher, and their 
wisdom dies with them. It is owing to the isolated position in which teachers 
by profession find themselves, that the didactic skill they may have acquired, 
even when it rises above the character of a blind faculty, and is founded on 
the enlightened conclusions of science, still remains almost without influence 
on the wrong ideas in education which may be in vogue around them. To 
quote a remark of Dr. Harnisch : ‘ we have had, now and then, capable teach- 
ers without possessing seminaries: we still find such singly in states which yet 
have no seminaries, but it can not be denied that seminaries are most effectual 
levers for elevating the condition of common schools, and such they have suffi- 
ciently proved themselves to be in latter years.’” 


* * * * * * * * * * * * 


“ How far may we avail ourselves of the German plan of popular education ? 
It will be borne in mind, that the Prussian system is so far voluntary that it is 
left entirely to the parent where, and in what manner, his child shall be edu- 
cated, only requiring that the years, from six till fourteen, shal] be devoted to 
instruction, and that a certain amount of knowledge shall be obtained. The 
Swiss republics have placed their public schools on the same basis that the 
German states have done,.their laws are essentially the same, and teachers 
have therefore, there as well as in Germany, the character of public servants. 
The great feature of the Prussian system, which it is both suitable and highly 
desirable for us to imitate, is that which I have already described, namely : the 
provision therein made for the education of common school teachers. This 
—— to me the only radical reform, and the only means of putting public 
education in a steady and consequent train of improvement. 

To apply to ourselves the advantages which I have already stated as flowing 
from this measure—It will raise the employment of teaching among us to a 
regular profession, and introduce generally consistent and rational methods of 

24 
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instructing. It will create among teachers, devotion to their office, and a de- 
sire for co-operation. This desire will manifest itself in the organization of 
unions for conference, and in the establishment and support of many periodicals. 
The higher character of teachers, and the improved state of the schools, will 
bring them respect, and a better remuneration for their services. The higher 
value set upon education, the immense contrast between the efficacy of a con- 
stant; and that of a half-yearly school, and I must add, the impossilility of get- 
ting Feed teachers for the latter, will gradually do away with this great evil under 
which our school 1 er suffers. The permanent settlement of teachers, ren- 
dering much less the annual accession to the profession necessary to keep the 
supplied, will, as I have shown, obviate all difficulty on the score of 
numbers. ‘The science of the human mind and its cultivation, this vitally im- 
rtant branch of a nation’s literature, will be developed among us, and its 
lessings will be richly manifested in the better cultivation of all the sciences 
and arts of life. , 
Such is a scanty outline of the benefits which the experience of other coun- 
tries, and reason, show us will follow the proper education of ourteachers. I do 
not mean to say that Germany has already realized all these benefits. It is 
important to observe that the reform in education in this country, goes out from 
the government, not from the people themselves, who rather passively submit 
to its operation, than actively co-operate in giving it efficacy. ‘This, with other 
grounds before stated, necessarily make popular education in Germany produc- 
tive of less results than in ourown country. * * 
In the establishment of teachers’ seminaries, their utility and success will de- 
d entirely upon their appropriate and perfect organization. False economy 
as often attempted to provide for the education of primary teachers, by 
niaking the seminary an appendage to a high school, or an academy. Thi 
years ago this arrangement was not uncommon in Germany ; and later the experi- 
ment has been tried in the State of New York. * * if it were needed, to 


strengthen the evidence of the inefficiency of this system, I might easily quote 


the testimony of the most able teachers of Germany to this effect. Perhaps no 

deparunent of education requires a more peculiar treatment, and more calls for 

the undivided zeal and energy of those who have the conduct of it, than the 
ration of teachers. 

Every thing depends on making the seminaries for teachers, separate and 
independent establishments, with a careful provision for a thorough, theoretical 
and practical preparation for all the duties of the common school. In the ex- 
periment of introducing teachers’ seminaries into our country, there is a dan- 
ger that we shall be too sparing in the number of teachers employed in con- 

ucting them. Seminaries conducted by one or two teachers can not be other- 

‘ise imperfect; and while but little good would come from them, there is 
great danger that their failure would serve to bring the cause into disrepute.” 








I, COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


OF GERMANY. 





Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D. D.,in 1839, while Professor of Biblical 
Literature in Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio, visited Europe, and on 
his return submitted to the General Assembly of Ohio, in December, 
1839, a “ Report on Elementary Public Instruction in Europe,” in which 
he thus describes the course of instruction pursued in the Primary 
Schools of Germany, particularly of Prussia and Wirtemburg. 


The whole course comprises eight years, and includes children from the ages 
of six to fourteen; and it is divided into four parts, of two years each. It isa 
first principle, that the children be well accommodated as to house and farniture. 
The school-room must be well constructed, the seats convenient, and the scholars 
made comfortable, and kept interested. The younger pupils are kept at school 
but four hours in the day—two in the morning and two in the evening, with a 
recess at the close of each hour. The older, six hours, broken by recesses as 
often as is necessary. Most of the school-houses have a bathing-place, a gard 
and a mechanic’s shop attached to them, to promote the cleanliness and health of 
the children, and to aid in mechanical and agricultural instruction. It will be 
seen by the schedule which follows, that a vast amount of instruction is given 
during these eight years; and lest it should seem that so many branches must 
confuse the young mind, and that they must necessarily be but partially taught, I 
will say, in the outset, that the industry, skill, and energy of teachers regularly 
trained to their business, and depending entirely upon it ; the modes of teaching; 
the habit of always finishing whatever is begun ; the perfect method which wy 
served; the entire punctuality and regularity of attendance on the part of the 
scholars ; and other things of this kind, fucilitate a rapidity and exactness of ae- 
quisition and discipline, which may well seem incredible to those who have never 
witnessed it. 

The greatest care is taken that acquisition do not go beyond discipline; and 
that the taxation of mind be kept entirely and clearly within the constitutional 
capacity of mental and physical endurance. The studies must never weary, but 
always interest; the appetite for knowledge must never be cloyed, but be kept 
always sharp and eager. These purposes are ually aided by the frequent 
interchange of topics, and by lively conversational exercises. Before the child is 
even permitted to learn his letters, he is under conversational instruction, fre- 

uently for six months or a year; and then a single week is sufficient to intro- 
| see him into intelligible and accurate plain reading. 

Every week is systematically divided, and every hour appropriated. The 
scheme for the week is written on a large sheet of paper, and fixed in a promi- 
nent part of the school-room, so that every scholar knows what his business will 
be for every hour in the week ; and the plan thus marked out is rigidly followed. 

Through all the parts of the course there are frequent reviews and repetitions, 
that the impressions left on the mind may be distinct, lively, and permanent. 
The exercises of the day are always commenced and closed with a short prayer; . 
and the Bible and hymn-book are the first volumes put into the pupils’ hands ; 
and these books they always retain and keep in constant use during the whole 
progress of their education. 

The general outline of the eight years’ course is nearly as follows : 

I. First part, of two years, including children from siz to eight years old; 
Sour principal branches, namely : 

1. Logical exercises, or oral teaching in the exercise of the powers of observa- 
tion and expression, including religious instruction and the singing of hymns, 

2. Elements of reading. 

3. Elements of writing. 

4. Elements of number, or arithmetic. 
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Exercises in singing, and the science of music. 
We + aaa a few specimens of the mode of teaching under several of the above 


L Pir First part—children from siz to eight years of age. 

1. Conversations between the teacher and pupils, intended to exercise the 
powers of observation and expression. 

The teacher brings the children around him, and engages them in a familiar 
conversation with himself. He generally addresses them all tegether, and the 
all reply Boag og rene € but, whenever necessary, he addresses an individu: 

ual to answer alone. He first directs their attention to 
the Sifbercat obj objects in the school-room, their position, form, color, size, materials 
of which they are made, &c., and requires precise and accurate descriptions. He 
then requires them to notice the various objects that meet their eye in the way to 
their gy homes ; and a description of these objects, and the circumstances 
under they saw ‘them, will form the subject of the next morning's lesson. 
Then the house in which they live, the shop in which their father works, the 
garden in which they walk, &c., will be the subject of the successive lessons ; 
and in this way for six months or a year, the children are taught to study things, 
to use their own powers of observation, and speak with iness and accuracy, 
before books are put into their hands at all. A few specimens will make the 
nature and utility of this mode of teaching perfectly obvious. 

In a school in Berlin, a boy has assigned him for a lesson, a description of the 
remarkable objects in certain directions from the school-house, which is situated in 
Little Cathedral street. He proceeds as follows: “‘ When I come out of the 
school-house into Little Cathedral street, and turn to the right, I soon pass on my 
left hand the Maria Place, the Gymnasium, and the Anklam Gate. When I 
come out of Little Cathedral street, I see on my left hand the White Parade 
Place, and within that, at a little distance, the beautiful statue of Frederick the 
Great, King of Prussia. It is made of white marble, and stands on a pedestal of 
variegated marble, and is fenced in with an iron railing. From here, I have on 
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my right a small place, which is a continuation of the Parade Place; and at the 
end of this, near the wall, I see St. Peter’s Church, or the Wall-street Church, 
as it is sometimes called. This church has a green yard before it, planted with 
trees, which is called the Wall Church Yard. St. Peter’s Church is the oldest 
church in the city; it has a little round tower, which looks green, because it is 
mostly covered with copper, which is made green by exposure to the weather. 
When I go out of the school-house to the lower part of Little Cathedral. street, 
by the Coal-market, through Shoe street and Carriage street, I come to the 
Castle. The Castle is a large building, with two small towers, and 1s built.around a 
square yard, which is called the Castle-yard. In the Castle there are two churches, 
and the King and his Ministers of State, and the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and the Consistory of the Church, hold their meetings there. From the 
Coal-market, I go through Shoe street to the Hay-market, and adjoining this is 
the New-market, which was formed after St. Nicholas’s Church was burnt, which 
formerly stood in that place. Between the Hay-market and the New-market is 
the City Hall, where the officers and magistrates of the city hold their meetings.” 

If a garden is given to aclass for a lesson, they are asked the size of the garden; 
its shape, which they may draw ona slate with a pencil; whether there are 
trees in it; what the different parts of a tree are ; what parts grow in the spring, 
and what parts decay in autumn, and what parts remain the same throughout the 
winter ; whether any of the trees are fruit trees; what fruits they bear; when 
they ripen ; how they look and taste; whether the fruit be wholesome or other- 
wise ; whether it is prudent to.eat much of it ; what plants and roots there are in 
the garden, and what use is made of them ; what flowers there are, and how they 
look, &c. The teacher may then read them the description of the garden of 
Eden in the second chapter of Genesis—sing a hymn with them, the imagery of 
which is taken from the fruits and blossoms of a garden, and explain to them 
kind and bountiful God is, who gives us such wholesome plants and fruits, and 
such beautiful flowers for our nourishment and gratification. 

The external heavens also make an interesting lesson. The sky—its appear- 
ance and color at differtnt times ; the clouds—their color, their varying form and 
movements ; the sun—its rising and setting, its concealment by clouds, its warm- 
ing the earth and giving it life and fertility, its great heat in summer, and the 
danger of being exposed to it unprotected ; the moon—its appearance by night, 
full, gibbous, horned ; its occasional absence from the heavens ; the i 
shining, difference among them, their number, distance from us, &c. In this 
connection the teacher may read to them the eighteenth and nineteenth 
and other passages of Scripture of that kind, sing with them a hymn celebrating 
the glory of God in the creation, and enforce the moral bearing of such contem- 
plations by appropriate remarks. A very common lesson is, the family and family 
duties, love to parents, love to brothers and sisters, concluding with appropriate 

from Scripture, and singing a family hymn. 

2. Elements of reading. 

After a suitable time spent in the exercises above described, the children pro- 
ceed to learn the elements of reading. The first step is to exercise the organs of 
sound till they have perfect command of their vocal powers; and this, after the 
previous discipline in conversation and singing, is a task soon accomplished. They 
are then taught to utter distinctly all the vowel sounds. The characters or letters 
representing these sounds are then shown and described to them, till the form 
and power of each are distinctly impressed upon their memories. The same 
process is then gone through in respect to dipthongs and consonants. Last of all, 
after having acquired a definite and distinct view of the different sounds, and of 
the forms of the letters which respectively represent these sounds, they are taught 
the names of these letters, with the distinct understanding that the name of a 
ter and the power of a letter are two very different things. 

They are now prepared to commence reading. The letters are printed in large 
form, on square cards; the class stands up before a sort of rack; the teacher 
holds the cards in his hand, places one upon the rack, and a conversation of this 
kind passes between him and his pupils: What letter is that? H. He places 
another on the rack. What letter is that? A. I now put these two letters to- 
gether, thus, (moving the cards close together) HA. What sound do these two 
letters signify? Ha. There is another letter. What letter is that? (putting it om 
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I now put this third letter to the other two, thus, HAR. What 
three letters make? Har. There is another letter. What is it? 
is letter to the other three, thus, HARD. What do they all make ? 
in the same way with the letters F-I-S-T ; joins these 
e preceding four, HARD-FIST, and the pupils pronounce, Hard- 
ith the letters E and D, and joins these two to the preceeding eigh 
pronounce, Hard-fisted. In this way they are taught to rea 
y length, (for you may easily add to the above, N-E-S-S, and make 
d-fistedness)—the longest as easily as the shortest; and in fact they learn 
their letters ; they learn to read words of one syllable and of several syllables, and 
to read in plain reading, by the same process, at the same moment. After having 
completed a sentence, or several sentences, with the cards and rack, they then 
proceed to read the same words and sentences in their spelling-books. 

3. Elements of writing. 

The pupils are first taught the right position of the arms and body in writing, 
the proper method of holding the pen, &c. ; and are exercised on these points till 
their habits are formed correctly. The different marks used in writing are then 
exhibited to them, from the simple point or straight line, to the most complex 
figure. The variations of form and position which they are capable of assuming, 
and the different parts of which the complex figures are composed, are carefully 
described, and the student is taught to imitate them, beginning with the most 
simple; then the separate parts of the complex, then the joining of tne several 
parts to a whole, with his pencil and slate. After-having acquired facility in this 
exercise, he is prepared to write with his ink and r. The copy is written 
upon the blackboard; the paper is laid before each member of the class, and 
each has his pen ready in his hand, awaiting the word of his teacher. If the 
copy be the simple point, or line | , the teacher repeats the syllable one, one, slow- 
ly at first, and with gradually increasing speed, and at each repetition of the sound 
the pupils write. In this way they learn to make the mark both correctly and 
rapidly. If the figure to be cupied consists of two strokes, (thus, 7,) the teacher 
pronounces one, two—one, two, slowly at first, and then rapidly, as before ; and 
the pupils make the first mark, and then the second, at the sound of each syllable, 
as before. If the figure consist of three strokes, (thus, t,) the teacher pronounces 
one, two, three, and the pupils write as before. So when they come to make let- 
ters, the letter a has five strokes, thus,a. When that is the copy, the teacher 
says, deliberately, one, two, three, four, five, and at the sound of each syllable the 
different strokes composing the letter are made ; the speed of utterance is grad- 
ually accelerated, till finally the a is made very quickly, and at the same time 
yw By this method of teaching, a plain, neat, and quick hand, is easily 
acquired. 

4. Elements of number, or arithmetic. 

In this branch of instruction I saw no improvements in the mode of teachin 
not already substantially introduced into the best schools of our uwn country. f 
need not, therefore, enter into any details respecting them, excepting so far as to 
say that the student is taught to demonstrate, and perfectly to understand, the 
reason and nature of every rule before he uses it. 

II. Second part—children from eight to ten years of age. 

1. Exercises in reading. 

The object of these exercises, in this part of the course, is to acquire the habit 
of reading with accuracy and readiness, with due regard to punctuation, and with 
reference to orthography. Sometimes the whole class read together, and some- 
times an individual by himself, in order to accustom them to both modes of read- 
ing, and to secure the advantages of both. The sentence is first gone through 
with in the class, by distinctly spelling each word as it occurs; then by pronounc- 
ing each word distinctly without spelling it; a third time by pronouncing the 
words and mentioning the punctuation points as they occur. A fourth time, the 
sentence is read with the proper pauses indicated by the punctuation points, with- 
out mentioning them. Finally, the same sentence is read with particular attention 
to the intonations of the voice. Thus one thing is taken ata time, and pupils 
must become thorough in each as it occurs, before they proceed to the next. 
One great benefit of the class reading together is, that each individual has the 
same amount ~f exercise ae f he were the only one under instruction, his attenuon 
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can never falter, and no part of the lesson escapes him. A skillful teacher, once 
accustomed to this mode of reading, can as easily detect any fault, mispronuncia- 
tion, or negligence, in any individual, as if that individual were reading alone. 

The process is sometimes shortened, and the sentence read only three times, 
namely : “ according to the words, according to the punctuation, according to the 
life.” 

2. Exercises in writing. 

The pupils proceed to write copies in joining-hand, both large and small, the 
principles of teaching being essentially as described in the first part of the course. 
The great object here is, to obtain a neat, swift, business hand. Sometimes, with- 
out a copy, they write from the dictation of the teacher; and in most cases in- 
struction in orthography and punctuation is combined with that in penmanship. 
They are also taught to make and mend their own pens, and in doing this to be 
economical of their quills. 

3. Religious and moral instruction in select Bible narratives. 

In this branch of teaching the methods are various, and the teacher adopts the 
method best adapted, in his judgement, to the particular circumstances of his own 
‘school, or to the special objects which he may have in view with a particular class. 
Sometimes he calls the class around him, and relates to them in his own language, 
some of the simple narratives of the Bible, or reads it to them in the words of 
the Bible itself, or directs one of the children to read it aloud ; and then follows a 
friendly, familiar conversation between him and the class respecting the narrative ; 
their little doubts are proposed and resolved, their questions put and answered, and 
the teacher unfolds the moral and religious instruction to be derived from the les- 
son, and illustrates it by appropriate quotations from the didactic and preceptive 
parts of the Scripture. Sometimes he explains to the class a particular virtue or 
vice, a truth or a duty ; and after having clearly shown what it is, he takes some 
Bible narrative which strongly illustrates the point in discussion, reads it to them, 
and directs their attention to it, with special reference to the preceding narrative. 

A specimen or two of these different methods will best show what they are. 

(a) Read the narrative of the birth of Christ, as given by Luke, ii. 1-20. Ob- 
serve, Christ was born for the salvation of men, so also for the salvation of chil- 
dren. Christ is the children’s friend. Heaven rejoices in the good of men. 
Jesus, though so great and glorious, makes his appearance in a most humble con- 
dition. He is the teacher of the poor, as well as of the rich. 

With these remarks compare other texts of the Bible. 


Ino iii. 16. “For God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

1. Jno. iv. 9. “In this was manifested the love of God toward us; because that God sent 
his only begotten Son into the world, that we might live through him.” 

Mark x. 14, 15. “ But when Jesus saw it he was much displeased. and said unto them, 
Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily I say unto 
— whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God asa little child, he shall not enter 

erein.’ 


And the lesson is concluded with singing a Christmas hymn. 
Jesus feeds five thousand men: Jno. vi. 1-14. 

God can bless a little so that it will do great good. 

Economy suffers nothing to be lost—other texts: Ps. exlv. 15, 16. 


“ The eyes of all wait upon thee ; and thou givest them their meat in due season.” 

“Thou openest thy hand, and satistiest the desire of every living thing.” 

Matt. vi. 31-33. “Therefore take no thought, saying, what shall we eat? or, What shall 
we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? (for after all these things do the Gentiles 
seek :) for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness; and all these things be added unto 
you. 

Story of Cain and Abel. Gen. iv. 1-16. 

Remarks.—Two men may do the same thing externally, and yet the merit of 
their acts be very different. God looks at the heart. Be careful not to cherish 
envy or ill will in the heart. You know not to what crimes they may lead you. 
Remorse and misery cf the fratricide-—other texts. Matt. xv. 19. Heb. xi. 4. 
1 Jno. iii. 12. Job. xxxiv. 32. 

“ For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false 


witness, blasphemies.’ 
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“ By faith Abel offered unto God a more t sacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained 
witness that he was righteous, God testifying of his gifts: and by it he, being dead, yet 


* Not as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his brother. And wherefore slew he 
him? Because his own works were evil, and his brother’s righteous.” 


Story of Jesus in the temple. Luke ii. 41-52. 

Jesus in his childhood was very fond of learning, (he heard and asked ques- 
tions.) God’s word was his delight, he understood what he heard and read 
(men were astonished at his understanding and answers.) He carefully obeyed 
his parents, (he went with them and was subject to them.) And as he grew up, 
his good conduct endeared him to God and man. Other texts. Eph. vi. 1-4. 
Prov. iii. 1-4. 

“Children! oy your parents in the Lord; for this is right. Honor thy father and 
mother, (which is the first commandment with promise.) that it may be well with thee, and 
thou mayest live long on the earth. And ye fathers ! provoke not your children to wrath, 
but bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” . 

* My son, t not my law ; but let thine heart keep my commandments: For length of 
days, and long life, and peace, shall they add to thee. not mercy and truth forsake thee : 
bind them about thy neck ; write them upon the table of thine heart: So shalt thou find 
favor and good understanding in the sight of God and man.” 


On the other mode of teaching, the teacher, for example, states the general 

that God protects and rewards the good, and punishes the bad. In illustra- 

tion of this he reads to them the narrative of Daniel in the lions’ den, and the 

death which overtook his wicked accusers. Dan. vi. In illustration of the same 

truth, the escape of Peter, and the miserable death of his persecutor, Herod, may 
be read. Acts xii. 

The teacher may impress upon the mind of his class, that diligence, scrupulous 
fidelity, and conscientious self-control, are the surest guarantees of success in life ; 
and, in illustration of the statement, read the narrative of Joseph’s conduct in his 
master’s house in Egypt, and in the prison, and the results of it. Gen. xxxix. 
So, also, various incidents in the life of Jesus may be used to great advantage in 
illustrating different virtues. 

It is recommended that the teacher employ, in his instructions, the translation 
of the Scriptures in general use among the people; but that he occasionally take 
the original Scriptures and read to the children, in his own translation, and some- 
times use simple translations from different authors, that children may early learn 
to notice the diversities in different faithful translations, and see what they really 
amount to. 

It is searcely necessary to observe, that a teacher who understands his business, 
and is faithful to his trust, will scrupulously abstain from sectarian peculiarities, or 
from casting odium on the tenets of any of the Christian denominations. A man 
who has not magnanimity or enlargement of mind enough for this, is not fit to be 
employed as a teacher, even in the humblest branches of knowledge. 

4. Language, or grammar. 

The knowledge of the native tongue, the ability to use it with correctness, facility, 
and power, is justly regarded as one of the most important branches of com- 
mon school instruction. It is the principal object of the logical exercises, or, as 
they may be justly termed, the exercises in thinking and speaking, already des- 
cribed as the first subject of study in the first part of the course, before the child 
has begun to use his book at all. 

In this second part of the course, grammar is taught directly and scientifically, 
yet by no means in a dry and technical manner. On the contrary, technical 
terms are carefully avoided, till the child has become familiar with the nature and 
use of the things designated by them, and he is able to use them as the names of 
ideas which have a definite existence in his mind, and not as awful sounds, dimly 
shadowing forth some mysteries of science into which he has no power to 
penetrate. 

The first object is to illustrate the different parts of speech, such as the noun, 
the verb, the adjective, the adverb ; and this is done by engaging the pupil in 
conversation, and leading him to form sentences in which the particular parts of 
speech to be ‘earned shall be the most important word, and directing his attention 
to the nature and use of the word in the place where he uses it. For example, 
let us suppose the nature and use of the adverb are tobe taught. The teacher 
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writes upon the blackboard the words “ here, there, near,” &c. He then says, 
“‘ Children, we are all together in this room ; by which of the words on the black- 
board can you express this?’ Children. “ We are all here.”” Teacher. “ Now 
look out of the window and see the church; what can you say of the church 
with the second word on the blackboard?’ Children. “‘ The church is there.” 
Teacher. “ The distance between us and the church is not great; how will you 
express this by a word on the blackboard?” Children. “ The church is near,’ 
The fact that these different words express the same sort of relations is then ex- 
plained, and, accordingly, that they belong to the same class, or are the same part 
of speech. The variations of these words are next explained. “Children, you 
say the church is near, but there is a shop between us and the church ; what will 
you say of the shop ?”” Children. “ The shop is nearer.” Teacher. “ But there 
is a fence between us and the shop. Now when you think of the distance 
between us, the shop and the fence, what will you say of the fence?” Children. 
“ The fence is nearest.” So of otheradverbs. “The lark sings well. Compare 
the singing of the lark with that of the canary bird. Compare the singing of the 
nightingale with that of the canary bird.’’ After all the different sorts of adverbs 
and their variations have in this way been illustrated, and the pupils understand 
that all words of this kind are called adverbs, the definition of the adverb is given 
as it stands in the grammar, and the book is put into their hands to study the 
chapter on this topic. In this way the pupil understands what he is doing at 
every step of his p , and his memory is never burdened with mere names, 
to which he can attach no definite meaning. 

The mode of teaching the subsequent branches is founded on the same general 
principles, and it may not be necessary to give particular examples, 

5. Numbers, or arithmetic. 

6. Doctrine of space and form, or geometry. 

7. Singing by note, or elements of music. 

The method of teaching music has already been sucessfully introduced into our 
own State, and whoever visits the schools of Messrs. Mason or Solomon, in Cincin- 
nati, will have a much better idea of what it is than any description can give ; 
nor will any one who visits these schools entertain a doubt that all children from 
six to ten years of age, who are capable of learning to read, are capable of learn- 
ing to sing, and that this brangh of instruction can be introduced into all our 
common schools with the greatest advantage, not only to the comfort and disci- 
pline of the pupils, but also to their progress in their other studies. 

The students are taught from the blackboard. The different sounds are repre- 
sented by lines of different lengths, by letters, by figures, and -by musical notes ; 
and the pupils are thoroughly drilled on each successive principle before proceed- 
ing to the next. 

Ill. Third part, of two years—children from ten to twelve. 

1. Exercises in reading and elocution. 

The objects of these exercises, in this part of the course, is to accustom the 
pupils to read in a natural and impressive manner, so as to bring the full force of 
the sentiment on those to whom they read. They are examined in modulation, 
emphasis, and the various intonations, and they often read sentences from the 
blackboard in which the various modulations are expressed by musical notes or 
curved lines, 

The evils of drawling and monotone are prevented in the outset by the method 
of teaching, particularly the practice of the whole class reading together and 
keeping time. Short and pithy sentences, particularly the Book of Proverbs, are 
recommended as admirably adapted to exercises of this kind. 

2. Ornamental writing, introductory to drawing. 

The various kinds of ornamental letters are here practiced upon, giving accuracy 
to the eye and steadiness to the hand, preparatory to skill in drawing, which comes 
into the next part of the course. The pupils also practice writing sentences and 
letters, with neatness, rapidity, and correctness. 

3. Religivus instruction in the connected Bible history. 

The design here is to give to the student a full and connected view of the whole 
- Bible history. For this purpose large tables are made out and hung before the 
students. These tables are generally arranged in four columns, the first contain- 
ing the names of the distinguished men during a particular period of Bible history ; 
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the second, the dates ; the third, a chronological register of events; and the 


ack ewe fle gy, hy the Bible where the history of these persons 
and events may be found. ith these tables before the pupils, the teacher him- 
self, in his own words, gives a brief conversational outline of the principal char- 
acters and events within a certain period, and then gives directions that the scrip- 
tural passages referred to be carefully read. After this is done, the usual recita- 
tion and examination takes place. Some of the more striking narratives, such as 
the finding of Moses on the banks of the Nile; Abraham offering his son; the 
journey of the wise men to do homage to Christ ; the crucifixion ; the conversion 
of Paul, &c., are committed to memory in the words of the Bible, and the recita- 
tion accompanied with the singing of a hymn alluding to these events. The 
moral instruction to be derived from each historical event is carefully impressed 
by the teacher. The teacher also gives them a brief view of the history between 
the termination of the Old and the commencement of the New Testament, that 
nothing may be wanting to a complete and systematic view of the whole ground. 
Thus the whole of the historical part of the Bible is studied thoroughly, and sys- 
tematically, and practically, without the least sectarian bias, and without a moment 
being spent on a single idea that will not be of the highest use to the scholar 
during all his future life. 

4. guage and grammar. 

There is here a continuation of the exercises in the preceding parts of the 
course, in a more scientific form, together with parsing of c t t X 
and writing from the dictation of the teacher, with reference to grammar, orthog- 
raphy, and punctuation. The same principal alluded to before, of avoiding tech- 
nical terms till the things represented by those terms are clearly perceived, is here 
carefully adhered to. A single specimen of the manner in which the modes and 
tenses of the verb are taught may be sufficient to illustrate my meaning. The 
teacher writes on the blackboard a simple sentence, as, “ The scholars learn well ;”’ 
and asks the class what sort of a sentence it is. They reply that it is a direct 
statement of a fact. (Teach.) Put it in the form of acommand. (Class.) Schol- 
ars, learn well! (Teach.) Put it in a question form. (Class.) Do the scholars 
learn well? (Teach.) Of a wish. (Class.) May the scholars learn well! 
(Teach.) Of an exclamation. (Class.) How well the scholars learn! (Teach.) 
The conditional form. (Class.) If the scholars learn well ; or, should the scholars 
learn well. (Teach.) Of necessity. (Class.) The scholars must learn well. 
(Teach.) Of ability. (Class.) The scholars can learn well, &c., &e. They are 
then taught that the direct statement is called the indicative mode of the verb ; 
the command, the imperative mode ; the conditional, the subjunctive mode; the 
wish, the potential mode, &c., &c.; and after this, the book is put into their 
hands, and they study their lesson as it stands. After this the different tenses of 
the several modes are taught in the same way. 

5. Real instruction, or knowledge of Nature and the external world, including 
the first elements of the natural sciences, the arts of life, geography, and history. 
Instruction on this head is directed to the answering of the following questions, 
namely : 

(a) What is man, as it respects his corporeal and intellectual nature ? 

Here come anatomy and physiology, so far as the structure of the human body 
is concerned, and the functions of its several parts. 

Also the simple elements of mental philosophy. In this connection appropriate 
texts of Scripture are quoted, as Gen. ii. 7. Ps. exxxix. 14-16. An appropriate 
hymn is also sung. 

« And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 


the breath of life; and man became a'living soul.” 
“will praise thee: for I am fearfully and wonderfully made: marvellous are thy works ; 


and that my soul knoweth right well. My substance was not hid from thee, when I was 
male in secret, and curiously wrought in the lowest op of the earth. Thine eyes did see 
my substance, yet being imperfect ; and in thy book all my members were written, which in 
eontinuance were fashioned, when as yet there was none of them.” 


(6) What does man need for the preservation and cheerful enjoyment of life, 
as it respects his body and mind? For his body he needs food; the different 
kinds of food, and the mode of preparing them, are here brought to view; the 
unwholesomeness of some kinds of food; injuriousness of improper food ; cooking; 
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evils of gluttony. The different kinds of clothing and modes of preparing them 
what sort of dress is necessary to health; folly and wickedness of vanity 
extravagance. Dwellings, materials of which houses are constructed ; mode of 
constructing them ; different trades employed in their construction. 

For the mind, man needs society, the family and its duties ; the neighborhood 
and its duties. Intellectual, moral, and religious cultivation ; the school and its 
duties; the church and its duties, For the body and mind both, he needs security 
of person and property ; the government ; the legislature; the courts, &c. 

(c) Where and how do men find the means to supply their wants, and make 
themselves comfortable and happy in this life ? 

The vegetable, the mineral, and the animal kingdoms are here brought to view, 
for materials ; together with agriculture and manufactures, as the means of con- 
verting these materials to our use. Geography, with special reference to the pro- 
ductions of countries, and their civil, literary, and religious institutions; towns, 
their organization and employmerts. Geography is sometimes taught by blank 
charts, to which the students are required to affix the names of the several coun- 
tries, rivers, mountains, principal towns, &c., and then state the productions and 
institutions for which they are remarkable. Sometimes the names of courtries, 
rivers, &c., are given, and the pupil is required to construct an outline chart of 
their localities. 

In respect to all the above points, the native country is particularly studied ; its 
capabilities, its productions, its laws, its institutions, its history, &c., are investi > 
with especial reference to its ability of supplying the physical, social, and moral 
wants of its inhabitants. Under this head the pupils are taught to appreciate 
their native country, to venerate and love its institutions, to understand what is 
necessary to their perfection, and to imbibe a spirit of pure and generous patriot- 
ism. It is scarcely necessary to add, that all the instruction under this fifth head 
is confined to the fundamental and simplest principles of the several branches re- 
ferred to. 

6. Arithmetic, continued through fractions and the rules of proportion. 

7. Geometry, doctrine of magnitudes and measures. 

8. Singing, and science of vocal and instrumental music. 

IV. Fourth part, of two years—children from twelve to fourteen. 

1. Religious instruction, in the religious observation of Nature, the life and dis- 
courses of Jesus Christ, the history of the Christian religion, in connection with 
the cotemporary civil history, and the principal doctrines of the Christian 
system. 

"The first topic of instruction mentioned under this head is one of peculiar 
interest and utility. The pupils are taught to observe, with care and system, the 
various powers and operations of Nature, and to consider them as so many illus- 
trations of the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Creator ; and at each lesson 
they are directed to some appropriate passage of the Bible, which they read and 
commit to memory : and thus the idea is continually impressed on them, that the 
God of Nature and the God of the Bible are one and the same Being. 

For example, as introductory to the whole study, the first chapter of G Ss, 
together with some other appropriate passage of Scripture, as the 147th Psalm, or 
the 38th chapter of Job, may be read and committed to memory. The surface 
of the earth, as illustrating the power and wisdom of God, may be taken as a 
lesson. Then the varieties of surface, as mountains, valleys, oceans and rivers, 
continents and islands, the height of mountains, the breadth of oceans, the length 
of rivers, remarkable cataracts, extended caverns, volcanoes, tides, &c., may be 
taken into view, and the teacher may impress upon the class the greatness, 
power, and intelligence necessary for such a creation. The whole is fortified by 
the application of such a passage as Psalm civ. 1-13. 

* Bless the Lord, O my soul! O Lord =f God! thou art very great; thou art clothed with 
honor and majesty. Who coverest — with light as with a garment: who stretchest out 
the heavens like a curtain: who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters: who mak- 
eth the clouds his charict: who walketh upon the wings of the wind: who maketh his 
angels spirits ; his ministers a flaming fire. Who laid the foundations of the earth, that it 
should not be removed forever. Thou coverest it with the deep as witha garment: the 
waters stood above the mountains. At thy rebuke they fled; at the voice of thy thunder 
they hasted away They goup by the mountains; they go down by the valleys unto the 
place which thou hast founded forthem. ‘Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass 
over; that they turn not again to cover the earth. He sendeth the springs into the valleys, 
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which run the hills. ive drink to every beast of the field; the wild asses 
quench their thirst. By them thal the fowls of the meavea have thelr habitation, whieh sing 
among the branches. watereth the hills from his chambers : the earth is satisfied w: 


the fruit of thy works.” 

“© Lord, how manifold are thy works ! in wisdom hast thou made them all: the earth is 
Sent enselh anc grist: beusms Where go the euipes thereto thot lstlosket wohess thes bast 
made te play therein.” = . Me 

The fruitfulness and beauty of the earth, as illustrating the wisdom and good- 
ness of God, may serve as another lessin. Here may be exhibited the beauty 
and variety of the plants and flowers with which the earth is adorned ; the man- 
ner of their and self-propagation, their utility to man and beast, their 
immense ni and variety, their relations to each other as genera and spevies ; 
trees and their varieties, their beauty and utility, their timber and their fruit ; and, 
in connection with this lesson, Psalm civ. 14-34 may be committed to memory. 


Seen tan eran gree ter Go entinend hate Sip te earvinn of man: that he may 
bring forth food out of the earth ; and wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to 
make his face to shine, and bread which strengtheneth man’sheart. The trees of the Lord 
are full of sap; the cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted; where the birds make their 
as for the stork, the fir trees are her house. The high hills are a refuge for the wild 
; and the rocks for the conies. He appointeth the moon for seasons: the sun knoweth 
is going down. Thou maketh darkness, and it is night: wherein all the beasts of the forest 
do creep forth. The young lions roar after their prey, and seek their meat from God. The 
sun ariseth, they gather themselves together, and lay them down in their dens. Man goeth 
forth unto his work and to his labor until the evening.” 

“These wait all upon thee ; that thou mayest give them their meat in due season. That 
thou givest them they gather; thou openest thine hand, they are filled with good. Thou 
hidest thy face, they are troubled: thou takest away their . they die, and return to 
their dust. Thou sendest forth thy a, they are created; and thou renewest the face of 
the earth. The glory of the Lord shall endure forever * the Lord shall rejoice in his works. 
He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth: he toucheth the hills, and they smoke. I will 
sing unto the Lord as long as I live: I will ty to my God while I have my being. My 
meditation of him shall be sweet : I will be glad in the Lord.” 


In like manner, the creation and nourishment, the habits and instincts of vari- 
ous animals may be contemplated, in connection with Proverbs vi. 6-8; Psalm 
civ. 17-22; Proverbs xxx. 24-31; Gen. i. 20-24 ; Psalm exlv. 15-16. 


E 


A 


“ Go to the ant, thou a consider her ways, and be wise: Which having no guide, 
Overseer, or ruler, videth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food in the harvest.’ 

* There be four things which are little on the earth, but they are exceeding wise : the ants 
area le not strong, yet they prepare their meat in the summer; the conies are but a 
feeble folk, yet make they their houses in the rocks; the locusts have no king, yet go they 
forth all of them by bands; the spider taketh hold with her hands, and is iv kings’ palaces. 
There be three things which well, yea, four are comely in going: a lion, which is strong- 
est og poe and turneth not away for any: a grayhound ; a he-goat also; and a king, 
against whom there is no rising up.” 

“and God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beasts of the earth after his kind: and it wasso. And God made the 
beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon 
the earth after his kind: and God saw that it was good.” 

“ The eyes of all wait upon thee ; and thou givest them their meat in due season. Thou 
openest thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of every living thing. The Lord is righteous in 

his ways, and holy in all his works.” 


The phenomena of light and color, the nature of the rainbow, &c., ~_ make 
another interesting lesson, illustrating the unknown forms of beauty and glory 
which exist in the Divine Mind, and which He may yet develope in other and 
still more glorious worlds ; in connection with Gen. i. 3, 5, 9, 13, 14, and other 
passages of like kind. 

So the properties of the air, wind, and storm, Job xxviii. 25; xxxviii. 33, 34, 35. 
Psalm exlviii. 8. 

“ Knowest thou the ordinance of heaven? canst thou set the dominion thereof in the earth? 
Canst thou lift up thy voice to the clouds, that abundance of waters may cover thee? Canst 
thou send lightni that they may go, and say unto thee, Here weare? Who hath put wis- 
dom in the inward parts? or who hath given understanding to the heart?) Who can num- 
ber the clouds in wisdom? or who can stay the bottles of heaven ?” 


Then the heavens, the sun, moon, planets, fixed stars, and comets, the whole 
science of astronomy, so far as it can be introduced with advantage into common 
schools, can be contemplated in the same way. The enlightening, em | and 
purifying moral influence of such a scheme of instruction, carried through the 
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whole system of Nature, must be clearly obvious to every thinking mind; and 
its utility, considered merely with reference to worldly , is no less manifest. 

The second topic of religious instruction is more exclusively scriptural. ‘The 
life of Christ, and the history of the apostles, as given in the New Testament, are 
chronologically arranged, and tables formed as before. (III. 3.) The dis- 
courses of Christ are examined and explained in their chronological arrangement, 
and in the same way the discourses and epistles of the apostles. The history of 
Christianity, in conneetion with the eotem civil history, is taught in a series 
of conversational lectures. To conclude the whole course of religious instruction 
a wv of the Christian doctrine is given in the form of some approved 
catechism. 

2. Knowledge of the world and of mankind, including civil society, constitu- 
tional law, agriculture, mechanic arts, manufactures, &c. 

This is a continuation and completion, in a more systematic form, of the instruc- 
tion commenced in III. 5. The course begins with the family, and the first object 
is to construct a habitation. The pupil tells what materials are necessary for this 
purpose, where they are to be found, how brought together and fitted into the 
several parts of the building. The house must now be furnished. The different 
articles of furniture and their uses are named in systematic order, the materials of 
which they are made, and the various trades employed in making them are enu- 
merated. Then comes the garden, its tools and products, and whatever else is 
necessary for the subsistence and physical comfort of a family. Then the family 
duties and virtues ; parental and filial obligation and affection ; rights of property ; 
duties of neighborhoods ; the civil relations of society ; the religious relations of 
society ; the state, the father-land, &c. ; finally, geography, history, and travels, 
Books of travels are compiled expressly for the use of schools, and are found to 
be of the highest interest and utility. 

3. Language, and exercises in composition. 

The object here is to give the pupils a perfect command of their native tongue, 
and ability to use it on all occasions with readiness and power. The first exercises 
are on simple questions, such as—‘t Why ought children to love and obey their 
parents ?”? or they are short descriptions of visible objects, such as a house, a 
room, a garden, &c. There are also exercises on the various forms of expressin 
the same idea, as, “ The sun enlightens the earth.” “The earth is enlighten 
by the sun.” “The sun gives light tothe earth.” “The earth receives light 
from the sun.” “ The sun is the source of light to the earth.” “The sun sends 
out its rays to enlighten the earth.” ‘“ The earth is enlightened by rays sent out 
from the sun,’’ &c. There are exercises also of the same sort on metaphors and 
other figures of speech. Familiar letters are then written, and short essays on 
themes such as may be furnished by texts from the Beok of Proverbs, and other 
sentences of the kind ; and thus gradual advancement is made to all the higher 
and graver modes of composition. 

4. Application of arithmetic and the mathematics to the business of life, 
including surveying, civil engineering, &c. 

The utility of this branch of instruction, and the mode of it, after what has 
already been said, are probably too obvious to need any further illustration. 

5. Elements of drawing. 

For this the pupils have already been prepared by the exercises in ornamental 
writing, in the previous part of the course. They have already acquired that ac- 
curacy of sight and steadiness of hand which are among the most essential requi- 
sites to drawing well. The first exercises are in drawing lines, and the most 
simple mathematical figures, such as the square, the cube, the triangle, the paral- 
lelogram ; generally from wooden models, placed at some little distance on a 
shelf, before the class. From this they proceed to architectural figures, such as 
doors, windows, columns, facades. Then the figures of animals, such as a horse, 
& cow, an elephant ; first from other picturés, and then from Nature. A plant,a 
rose, or some flower is placed upon a shelf, and the class make a picture of it, 
From this they proceed to landscape painting, historical painting, and the higher 
branches of the art, according to their time and capacity. All learn of 
drawing to use it in the common business of life, such as plotting a field, laying 
out a canal, or drawing the plan of a building ; and many attain to a high degree 
of excellence. 
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6. Exercises in singing, and the science of music, 

The instructions of the previous parts are extended as far as possible, and 
inelude singing and playing at sight, and the more abstruse and difficult branches 
of the science and art of music. 

The following extracts from Hon. Horace Mann’s Seventh Annual 
Report to the Board of Education in Massachusetts, will supply some 
deficiences in the foregoing sketch, and, at the same time, present the 
impressions of another observer. 

CLASSIFICATION, 


The first element of superiority in a Prussian school, and one whose influence ex- 
tends throughout the whole subsequent course of instruction, consists in the proper 
classification of the scholars. In all places where the numbers are sufliciently 

to allow it, the children are divided according to ages and attainments; and 
a single teacher has the charge only of a single class, or of as small a number of 
classes as is practicable. I have before adverted to the construction of the school- 
houses, by which, as far as possible, a room is assigned to each class. Let us sup- 
pose a teacher to have thecharge of but one class, and to have talent and 
resources sufficient properly to engage and occupy its attention, and we suppose a 
school. But how greatly are the teacher’s duties increased, and his diffi- 
culties multiplied, if he have four, five, or half a dozen classes, under his personal 
i ion. While attending to the recitation of one, his mind is constantly 
called off, to attend to the studies and the conduct of all the others. For this, 
very few teachers amongst us have the requisite capacity ; and hence the idleness 
and the disorder that reign in so many of our schools, excepting in cases where 
the debasing motive of fear puts the children inirons. All these difficulties are at 
once avoided by a suitable classification ; by such a classification as enables the 
teacher to address his instructions at the same time to all the children who are 
before him, and to accompany them to the play-ground, at recess or intermission, 
without leaving any behind who might be disposed to take advantage of his 
absence. ll this will become more and more obvious as J proceed with a descrip- 
tion of exercises. There is no obstacle whatever, save prescription, and that vis 
inertia of mind which continues in the beaten track because it has not vigor 
enough to turn aside from it, to the introduction, at once, of this mode of dividing 
and classifying scholars, in all our large towns. 

METHOD OF TEACHING YOUNG CHILDREN ON THEIR FIRST ENTERING SCHOOL, 

In regard to this as well as other modes of teaching, I shall endeavor to 
describe some particular lessons that I heard. The Prussian and Saxon schools 
are all conducted substantially upon the same plan, and taught in the same man- 
ner. Of course, there must be those differences to which different degrees of 
talent and experience give rise. 

About twenty years ago, teachers in Prussia made the important discovery that 
children have five senses, together with various muscles and mental faculties, all 
which, almost by a necessity of their nature, must be kept in a state of activity, 
and which, if not usefully, are liable to be mischievously employed. Subsequent 
improvements in the art of teaching have consisted in supplying interesting and 
useful, instead of mischievous occupation, for these senses, muscles, and faculties. 
Experience has now proved that it is much easier to furnish profitable and delight- 
ful employment for all these powers, than it is to stand over them with a rod and 
stifle their workings, or to assume a thousand shapes of fear to guard the thou- 
sand avenues through which the salient spirits of the young play outward. Nay, 
it is much easier to keep the eye, and hand, and mind at work together, than it is 
to employ any one of them separately from the others. A child is bound to the 
teacher by so many more cords, the more of his natural capacities the teacher can 
interest and employ. 

In the case J] am now to describe, I entered a class-room of sixty children, of 
about six years of age. The children were just taking their seats, all smiles and 
expectation. They had been at school but a few weeks, but long enough to have 
contracted a love for it. The teacher took his station before them, and after 
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making a playful remark which excited a light titter around the room, and effec- 
tually arrested attention, he gave a signal for silence. After wating a moment, 
during which every countenance was composed and every noise hushed, he made 
& prayer consisting of a single sentence, asking that as they had come together to 
learn, they might be good and diligent. He then spoke to them of the beautiful 
day, asked what they knew about the seasons, referred to the different kinds of 
fruit-trees then in bearing, and questioned them upon the uses of trees in con- 
structing houses, furniture, &ce. Frequently he threw in sportive remarks which 
enlivened the whole school, but without ever producing the slightest symptom of 
disorder. During the familiar conversation, which lasted about twenty minutes, 
there was nothing frivolous or trifling in the manner of the teacher; that manner 
was dignified though playful, and the little io of laughter which he caused the 
children occasionally to throw out, were much more favorable to a receptive state 
of mind than jets of tears. 

Here I must make a prelimenary remark, in regard to the equipments of the 
scholars and the furniture of the school-room. Every child has a slate and pencil, 
and a little reading book of letters, words, and short sentences. Indeed, I never 
saw a Prussian or Saxon school, above an infant school, in which any child was 
unprovided with a slate and pencil. By the teacher’s desk, and in front of the 
school, hung a blackboard. The teacher first drew a house upon the blackboard ; 
and here the value of the art of drawing, a power universally possessed by Prus- 
sian teachers, became manifest. By the side of the drawing and under it, he 
wrote the word house in the German script hand, and printed it in the German 
letter. With a long pointing rod, the end being painted white to make it more 
visible, he ran over the form of the letters, the children, with their slates before 
them and their pencils in their hands, looking at the pointing rod and tracing the 
forms of the letters in the air. In all our good schools, children are first taught 
to imitate the forms of letters on the slate before they write them on paper ; here 
they were first imitated on the air, then on slates, and subsequently, in older 
classes, on paper. The next process was to copy the word “ house,’’ both in 
script and in print, on their slates. Then followed the formation of the sounds of 
the letters of which the word was composed, and the spelling of the word. Here 
the names of the letters were not given as with us, but only their powers, or the 
sounds which those letters have in combination. The letter A was first selected 
and set up in the reading-frame, (the same before described as part of the appa- 
ratus of Prussian schouls for young children,) instead of articulating our alphabetic 
h, (aitch,) merely gave a hard breathing; such a sound as the letter really has 
in the word “house.” Then the dipthong, au, (the German word for “ house” 
is spelled “ haus,’’) was taken and sounded by itself, in the same way. Then 
the blocks containing 4, and au, were brought together, and the two sounds were 
combined. Lastly, the letter # was first sounded by itself, then added to the 
others, and then the whole word was spoken. Sometimes the last letter in a 
word was first taken and sounded ; after that the penultimate ; and so on until the 
word was completed. The responses of the children were sometimes individual, 
and sometimes simultaneous, according to a signal given by the master. 

In every such school, also, there are printed sheets or cards, containing the 
letters, dipthongs, and whole words. The children are taught to sound a dip- 
thong, and then asked in what words that sound occurs. On some of these 
cards there are words enough to make several short sentences, and when the 
pupils are a little advanced, the teacher points to several isolated words in succes- 
sion, which when taken together make a familiar sentence, and thus he gives 
them an agreeable surprise, and a pleasant initiation into reading. 

After the word “ house’ was thus completely impressed upon the minds of the 
children, the teacher drew his pointing rod over the lines which formed the 
house; and the children imitated him, first in the air, while they were looking at 
his motions, then on their slates. In their drawings there was of course a great 
variety as to taste and accuracy ; but each seemed pleased with his own, for their 
first attempts had never been so criticised as to produce discouragement. Several 
children were then called to the blackboard to draw a house with chalk. After 
this, the teacher entered into a conversation about houses. The first question was, 
what kind of a house was that on the blackboard? Then the names of other 
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The materials of which houses are built were men- 
different kinds of wood ; nails, and where 
ce it came, &c. &c. When the teacher 
hich the children were supposed to be acquainted, he asked 
passed to subjects beyond their sphere, he gave information, 
hole with lively remarks and pleasant anecdotes. 

one important particular should not be omitted. In this, as well as 

other schools, a com; answer was always required. For instance, if a 

her asks, “ What are houses made of?’ he does not accept the answer, “ of 

” or “of stone ;” but he requires a full, complete, (vollstandig) answer ; as, 

“a house may be made of wood.” The answer must always contain an intelli- 

vi avg without reference to the words of the question to complete it. 

ere also the greatest care is taken that the answer shall always be gram- 

matically correct, have the right terminations of all articles, adjectives and nouns, 

and the right grammatical transpositions according to the idioms and structure of 

. This secures from the beginning, precision in the expression of 

ideas ; and if, as many philosophers suppose, the intellect could never carry for- 

ward its processes of argument or investigation to any great extent, without using 

as its instrument, then these children, in thar primary lessons, are not 

only led to exercise the et but the instrument is put into their hands by 
which its ions are facili ; 

When the hour had expired, I do not believe there was a child in the room 
who knew or thought that his play-time had come. No observing person can be 
at a loss to understand how such a teacher can arrest and retain the attention of 
his scholars. It must have happened to almost every one, at some time in his 
life, to be present as a member of a large assembly, when some speaker, in the 

idst of great uproar and confusion, has arisen to address it. If, in the very 
commencement of his exordium, he makes what is called a happy hit, which is 
answered by a response of laughter or applause from those who are near enough 
to hear if, the attention of the next circle will be aroused. If, then, the speaker 
makes another felicitous sally of wit or imagination, this circle too becomes the 
willing subject of his power; until, by a succession of flashes whether of genius or 
of wit, he soons brings the whole audience under his command, and sways it as 
the sun and moon sway the tide. This is the result of talent, of attainment, and 
of the successful study both of men and of things; and whoever has a suffi- 
ciency of these requisites will be able to command the attention of children, just 
as a powerful orator commands the attention of men. But the one no more than 
the other is the unbought gift of nature. They are the rewards of application 
aud toil superadded to talent. 

Now it is obvious that in the single exercise above described, there were the 
elements of reading, spelling, writing, grammar, and drawing, interspersed with 
anecdotes and not a little general information ; and yet there was no excessive 
variety, nor were any incongruous subjects forcibly brought together. There was 
nothing to violate the rule of “ one thing at a time.” 

Compare the above method with that of calling up a class of abecedarians; or, 
what is more common, a single child, and while the teacher holds a book or a card 
before him, and, with a pointer in his hand, says a, he echoesa; then 6, and he 
echoes 5; and so on until the vertical row of lifeless and ill-favored characters is 
completed, and then of remanding him to his seat, to sit still and look at vacancy. 
If the child is bright, the time which passes during this lesson is the only part of the 
day when he does not think. Not a single faculty of the mind is occcupied 
except that of imitating sounds ; and even the number of these imitations amounts 
only to twenty-six. parrot or an idiot could do the same thing. And so of 
the organs and members of the body. They are condemned to inactivity ; for 
the child who stands most like a post is most approved; nay, he is rebuked 
if he does not stand like a post. A head that does not turn to the right or 
left, an eye that lies moveless in its socket, hands hanging motionless at the side, 
and feet immovable as those of a statue, are the points of excellence, while the 
child is echoing the senseless table of a, b,c. Asa general rule, six months are 
spent before the twenty-six letters are mastered, though the same child would 
learn the names of twenty-six playmates or twenty-six playthings in one or two days. 
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All children are pleased with the idea uf a house, a hat, a top, a ball, a bird, an 
egg, a nest, a flower, &c.; and when their minds are led to see new relations or 
qualities in these objects, or when their former notions respecting them are 
brought out more vividly, or are more distinctly defined, their delight is even 
keener than that of an adult would be in obtaining a new fact in science, or in 
having the mist of some old doubt dispelled by a new discovery. Lessons on 
familiar objects, given by a competent teacher, never fail to command attention, 
and thus a habit of mind is induced of inestimable value in regard to all future 
study. 

Again, the method I have described necessarily leads to conversation, and con- 
versation with an intelligent teacher secures several important objects. It com- 

icates informati It brightens ideas before only dimly apprehended. It 
addresses itself to the various faculties of the mind, so that no one of them ever 
tires or is cloyed. It teaches the child to use language, to frame sentences, to 
select words which convey his whole meaning, to avoid those which convey either 
more or less than he intends to express; in fine, it teaches him to seek for 
thoughts upon a subject, and then to find appropriate language in which to 
clothe them. A child trained in this way will never commit those absurd and 
ludicrous mistakes into which uneducated men of some sense not unfrequently 
fall, viz., that of mismatching their words and ideas; of hanging as it were, the 
garments of a giant upon the body of a pigmy, or of forcing a pigmys’s dress 
upon the huge limbs of a giant. Appropriate diction should clothe just ideas, as 
a tasteful and substantial garb fits a graceful and vigorous form. 

The above described exercise occupies the eye and the hand as well as the 
mind. The eye is employed in tracing visible differences between different forms, 
and the hand in copying whatever is presented, with as little difference as pos- 
sible. And who ever saw a child that was not pleased with pictures, and an 
attempt to imitate them? Thus, the two grand objects so strenuously insisted 
upon by writers, in regard to the later periods of education and the maturer pro- 
cesses of thought, are attained, viz., the power of recognizing analogies and dis- 
similarities. 

Having given an account of the reading lesson of a primary class, just after 
they had commenced going to school, | will follow it with a brief account of a 
lesson given to a more advanced class. The subject was a short piece of poetry 
describing a hunter's life in Missouri. It was first read, the reading being accom- 
panied with appropriate criticisms as to pronunciation, tone, &c. It was then 
taken up verse by verse, and the pupils were required to give equivalent expres- 
sions in prose. The teacher then entered into an explanation of every part of it, 
in a sort of oral lecture, accompanied with occasional questions. This was done 
with the greatest minuteness. Where there was a geographical reference, he 
entered at large into geography; where a reference to a foreign custom, he com- 
pared it with their customs at home ; and thus he explained: every part, and illus- 
trated the illustrations themselves, until, after an entire hour spent upon six four 
line verses, he left them to write out the sentiment and the story in prose, to be 
produced in school the next morning. All this was done without the slightest 
break or hesitation, and evidently proceeded from a mind full of the subject, and 
having a ready command of all its resources. 

An account of one more lesson will close what I have to say on the subject of 
reading. The class consisted of young lads, belonging to a burgher school, 
which they were just about leaving. They had been reading a poem of Schiller ; 
a sort of philosophical allegory; and when it was completed, the teacher called 
upon one of them to give a popular exposition of the meaning of the piece. The 
lad left his seat, stepped to the teacher’s desk, and, standing in front of the school, 
occupied about fifteen or twenty minutes in an extemporaneous account of the 
poem, and what he supposed to be its meaning and moral. 





ARITHMETIC AND MATIIEMATICS, 


Children are taught to cipher, or, if need be, to count, soon after entering 
school. I will attempt to describe a lesson which I saw given to a very young 
class. Blocks of ove cube, two cubes, three cubes, &c., up to a block of ten 
cubes, lay upon the teacher’s desk. The cubes on each block were distinctly 
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marked off, and differently colored, that is, if the first inch or cube was white, the 
next would be black. teacher stood by his desk, and in front of the class. 
He set up a block of one cube, and the class simultaneously said one. A block of 
two cubes was then placed by the side of the first, and the class said two. This 
was done until the ten blocks stood by the side of each other ina row. They 
were then counted backward, the teacher placing his finger upon them, as a sig- 
nal that their respective numbers were to be called. The next exercise was, “ two 
womes after one, three comes after two,’’ and so on to ten; and then backward, 
“nine comes before ten, eight comes before nine, and so of the rest. The teacher 
then asked, What is three composed of? A. Three is composed of one and two. 
Q. Of what else is three composed? A. Three is composed of three ones. Q. 
What is four composed of? A. Four is composed of four ones, of two and two, 
of three and one. Q. What is five composed of? A. Five is composed of five 
ones, of two and three, of two twos and one, of four and one. Q. What num- 
bers compose six? seven? eight? nine? To the latter the pupil would answer, 
“ Three threes make nine ; two, three, and four make nine ; two, two, and five 
make nine; three, four, and two make nine; three, five, and one make nine,” 
&c., &e. The teacher then placed similar blocks side by side, while the children 
added their respective numbers together “ two twos make four ;” “ three twos 
make six,” &c. The blocks were then turned down horizontally to show that 
three blocks of two cubes each were equal to one of six cubes. Such questions 
were then asked as, how many are six Jess than eight? five less than seven? &c. 
Then, how many are seven and eight? The answer was given thus: eight are 
one more than seven, seven and seven make fourteen, and one added makes fifteen ; 
therefore eight and seven make fifteen. @Q. How many are six and eight? A. 
Eight are two more than six, six and six make twelve, and two added make fourteen. 
Or it might be thus: six are two less than eight, eight and eight are sixteen, two 
taken from sixteen leave fourteen, therefore eight and six are fourteen. They 
then counted up to a hundred on the blocks. Toward the close of the lesson, 
such questions as these were put, and readily answered : Of what is thirty-eight 
composed? A. Thirty-eight is composed of thirty and eight ones; of seven fives 
and three ones ; or sometimes thus: of thirty-seven and une; of thirty-six and 
two ones ; of thirty-five and threc ones, &c. Q. Of what is ninety composed ? 
A. Ninety is composed of nine tens, of fifty and forty, &e., &e. 

Thus, with a frequent reference to the blocks, to keep up attention by present- 
ing an object to the eye, the simple bers were handled and transposed in a 
great variety of ways. In this lesson, it is obvious that counting, numeration, 
addition, substraction, multiplication, and division were all included, yet there was 
no abstract rule, or unintelligible form of words given out to be committed to 
memory. Nay, these little children took the first steps in the mensuration of 
superficies and solids, by comparing the length and contents of one block with 
those of others. 

When the pupils were a little further advanced, I usually heard lessons recited 
in this way : Suppose 4321 are to be multiplied by 25. The pupil says, five times 
one are five ones, and he sets down 5 in the unit’s place; five times two tens, or . 
twenty ones, are a hundred, and sets down a cipher in the ten’s place ; five times 
three hundred are one thousand and five hundred, and one hundred to be carried 
make one thousand six hundred, and sets down a 6 in the hundred’s place; five 
times four thousand are twenty thousand, and one thousand to be carried make 
twenty-one thousand. The next figure in the multiplier is then taken, twenty 
times one are twenty, and a 2 is set down in the ten’s place ; twenty times two 
tens are four hundred, and a 4 is set down in the hundred's place ; twenty times 
three hundred are six thousand, and a 6 is set down in the thousand's place ; 
twenty times four thousand are eighty thousand, and an 8 is set down in the ten 
thousand’s place. Then come the additions to get the product. Five ones are 
five, two tens are twenty, and these figures are respectively set down; four 
hundred and six hundred make a thousand, and a cipher is set down in the bun- 
dred’s place ; one thousand to be carried to six thousand makes seven thousand, 
and one thousand more makes eight thousand, and an § is set down in the thou- 
sand’s place ; eighty thousand and twenty thousand make one hundred thousand, 
and acipher is set down in the ten thousand’s place, and a1 in the hundred 
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thousand’s place. It is easy to see that where the multiplier and multiplicand are 
large, this process soon passes beyond mere child’s play. 

So in division. If 32756 are to be divided by 75, the pupil says, how many 
hundred times are seventy-five, or seventy-five ones, contained in thirty-two 
thousand and seven hundred, or in thirty-two thousand and seven hundred ones ? 
four hundred times, and he sets down a 4 in the hundred’s place in the quotient ; 
then the divisor seventy-five is multiplied (as before) by the four hundred, and 
the product is set down under the first three figures of the dividend, and there 
are two thousand and seven hundred remaining. This remainder is set down in 
the next line, because seventy-five is not contained in two thousand seven hundred 
any number of hundred times, And so of the residue of the process. 

When there is danger that an advanced class will forget the value of the de- 
nominations they are handling, they are required to express the value of each 
figure in full, throughout the whole process, in the manner above described. 

I shall never forget the impression which a recitation by a higher class of girls 
produced upon my mind. It lasted an hour. Neither teacher nor pupil had book 
or slate. (Questions and answers were extemporaneous. They consisted of prob- 
lems in Vulgar Fractions, simple and compound ; in the Rule of Three, Practice, 
Interest, Discount, &c., &c. A few of the first were simple, but they soon 
increase in complication and difficulty, and in the amount of the sums ‘ 
until I could hardly credit the report of my own senses, so difficult were the ques- 
tions, and so prompt and accurate the replies. 

A great many of the exercises in arithmetic consisted in reducing the coins of 
one State to those of another. In Germany, there are almost as many different 
currencies as there are States; and the expression of the value of one coin in 
other denominations, is a very common exercise. 

It struck me that the main differences between their mode of teaching arith- 
metic and ours, consists in their beginning earlier, continuing the practice in the 
elements much longer, requiring a more thorough analysis of all questions, and in 
nut separating the processes, or rules, so much as we do from each other. The 
pupils proceed less by rule, more by an understanding of the subject. It often 
happens to our children that while engaged in one rule, ong Sa a preceding. 
Hence, many of our best teachers have frequent reviews. But there, as I stated 
above, the youngest classes of children were taught addition, substraction, multi- 
plication, and division, iscuously, in the same lesson. And so it was in the 
later stages. The mind was constantly carried along, and the practice enlarged 
in more than one direction. It is a difference which results from teaching, in the 
one case, from a book ; and in the other from the head. In the latter case the 
teacher sees what each pupil most needs, and, if he finds any one halting or fail- 
ing on a particular class of questions, plies him with questions of that kind until 
his deficiencies are supplied. 

In algebra, trigonometry, surveying, geometry, &c., I invariably saw the teacher 
standing befure the blackboard, drawing the diagrams and explaining all the rela- 
tions between their several parts, while the pupils, in their seats, having a pen 
and a small manuscript book, copied the figures, and took down brief heads of the 
solution ; and at the next recitation they were required to go to the blackboard, 
draw the figures and solve the problems themselves. How different this mode of 
hearing a lesson from that of holding the text-book ‘in the left hand, while the 
fore-finger of the right carefully follows the printed demonstration, under penalty, 
should the place be lost, of being obliged to recommence the solution. 


GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, 


Great attention is paid to Grammar, or, as it is usually called in the “ Plan of 
Studies,” the German language. But I heard very little of the ding-dong and 
recitative of gender, number and case, of government and agreement, which 
make up so great a portion of the grammatical exercises in our schools; and 
which the pupils are often required to repeat until they really Jose all sense of the 
original meaning of the terms they use. Of what service is it for children to re- 
iterate and reassert, fifty times in a single recitation, the gender and number of 
nouns, about which they never made a mistake even before a grammar book was 
put into their hands? If the object of grammar is to teach children to speak gnd 
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write their native language with propriety, then they should be practiced upon 
expressing their own ideas with elegance, distinctness, and force. For this ree «4 
pose, their common every day phraseology is first to be attended to. 

becomes more copious, they should be led to recognize eg shades 
of distinction which exist between words almost synonymous; to descriminate 
between the literal and the figurative ; and to frame sentences in which the main 
idea shall be brought out conspicuously and prominently, while all subordinate 
ones, mere matters of circumstance or qualification, shall occupy humbler or more 
retired positions. The sentences of some Si a ‘speakers are so arranged, that 
what is collateral or incidental stands out ly in the foreground, while the prin- 
cipal thought is almost lost in the shade ; an ip a neg a 
the senate chamber, the forum or the parade-ground, the president, the judge or 
the commanding officer, were thrust into the rear, while a nameless throng of 
non-officials and incognitos should occupy the places of dignity and authority. 
Grammar should be taught in such a way as to lead out into rhetoric as it regards 
the form of the expression, and into logic as it regards the sequence and coherency 
of the thoughts. If this. is so, then no person is competent to teach ‘grammar 
who is not familiar at least with all the leading principles of rhetoric and logic. 

The Prussian teachers, by their constant habit of conversing with the pupils ; 

by requiring a complete answer to be given to every opener by never allowing 
a mistake in termination, or in the collocation of words or cla uses, to pass uncor- 
rected, nor the sentence as corrected to pass unrepeated ; by requiring the poetry 
of the reading lesson to be changed into oral or written prose, and the prose to be 
paraphrased, or expressed in different words; and by exacting a general account 
or summary of the reading lessons, are, as we may almost literally say, constantly 
teaching grammar ; oF, as they more comprehensively eall it, the German lan- 
guage. It is easy to see that Comp ded under this head, the writing 
of regular “ essays’’ or “ themes”’ being. pir a later exercise. 


WRITING AND DRAWING, 





Such excellent handwriting as I saw in the Prussian schools, I never saw 
before. I can hardly express myself too strongly on this point. In Great Britian, 
France, or in our own country, I have never seen any schools worthy to be com- 
pared with theirs in this respect. I have before said that I found all children pro- 
vided with a slate and peneil. They write or print letters, and begin with the 
elements of drawing, either immediately, or very soon after they enter school. 
This furnishes the greater part of the explanation of their excellent handwriting. 
A part of it, I think, should be referred to the peculiarity of the German script, 
which seems to me to be easier than our own. But after all due allowance is 
made for this advantage, a high degree of superiority over the schools of other 
countries remain to be accounted for. This superiority can not be attributed in 
any degree to a better manner of holding the pen, for I never saw so great a pro- 
portion of cases in any schools where the pen was so awkwardly held. This 
excellence must be referred in a great degree to the universal practice of learning 
to draw, contemporaneously with learning to write. I believe a child will learn 
both to draw and to write sooner and with more ease, than he will learn writing 
alone; and for this reason: the figures or objects contemplated and copied in 
learning to draw, are larger, more marked, more distinctive one from another, 
and more sharply defined with projection, angle or curve, than the letters copied 
in writing. In drawing there is more variety, in writing more sameness. Now 
the objects contemplated in drawing, from their nature, attract attention more 
readily, impress the mind more deeply, and of course will be more accurately 
copied than those in writing. And when the eye has been trained to observe, to 
distinguish, and to imitate, in the first exercise, it applies its habits with great 
advantage to the second. 

Another reason is, that the child is taught to draw things with which he is 
familiar, which have some significance and give him pleasing ideas. But a child 
who is made to fill page after page with rows of straight marks, that look so blank 
and cheerless though done ever so well, has and can have no pleasing associations 
with his work. The practice of beginning with making inexpressive marks, or 
with writting unintelligible words, bears some resemblanee, in its lifelessness, to 
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that of learning the alphabet. Each exhales torpor and stupidity to deaden the 
vivacity of the worker. 

Again, I have found it an almost universal opinion with teachers of the art of 
writing, that children should commence with large hand rather than with fine. 
The reason for this I suppose to be, that where the letters themselves are larger, 
their differences and peculiarities are proportionally large; hence they can be 
more easily discriminated, and discrimination must necessarily precede exact copy- 


ing. So to speak, the child becomes acquainted with the physiognomy of the large 


letters more easily than with that of the small. Besides, the formation of the larger 
gives more freedom of motion to the hand. Now, in these respects, there is 
more difference between the objects used in drawing and the letters of a large 
hand, than between the latter and fine hand ; and therefore the argument in favor 
of a large hand, applies with still more force in favor of drawing. 

In the course of my tour, I passed from countries where almost every pupil in 
every school could draw with ease, andsmost of them with no inconsiderable 
degree of beauty and expression, to those where less and less attention was paid 
to the subject; and, at last, to schools where drawing was not practiced at all; 
and, after many trials, I came to the conclusion, that, with no other guide than a 
mere inspection of the copy books of the pupils, I could tell whether drawing 
were taught in the school or not ; so uniformly superior was the handwriting in 
those schools where drawing was taught in connection with it. On seeing this, I 
was reminded of that saying of Pestalozzi, somewhat too strong, that “ without 
drawing there can be no writing.” 

But suppose it were otherwise, and that learning to draw retarded the acquisi- 
tion of good penmanship, how richly would the learner be compensated for the 
sacrifice. Drawing, of itself, is an expressive and beautiful language. A few 
strokes of the pen or pencil will often represent to the eye what no amount of 
words, however well chosen, can communicate. For the master architect, for the 
engraver, the engineer, the pattern designer, the draughtsman, moulder, machine 
builder, or head mechanic of any kind, all acknowledge that this art is essential 
and indispensable. But there is no department of business or condition in life, 
where the accomplishment would not be of utility. Every man should be able to 
plot a field, to sketch a road or a river, to draw the outlines of a simple machi 
a piece of household furniture, or a farming utensil, and to delineate the in 
arrangement or construction of a house. 

But to be able to represent by lines and shadows what no words can depict, is only 
a minor part of the benefit of learning todraw. The study of this art develops the 
talent of observing, even more than that of delineating. Although a man may 
has but comparatively few occasions to picture forth what he has observed, yet 
the power of observation should be cultivated by every rational being. The skillful 
delineator is not only able to describe far better what he has seen, but he sees 
twice as many things in the world as he would otherwise do. To one whose eyes 
have never been accustomed to mark the form, color or peculiarities of objects, all 
external nature is enveloped in a haze, which no sunshine, however bright, will 
ever dissipate. The light which dispels this obscurity must come from within, 
Teaching a child to draw, then, is the development in him of a new talent the 
conferring upon him, as it were, of a new sense by means of which he is not only 
better enabled to attend to the common duties of life, and to be more serviceable 
to his fellow-men, but he is more likely to appreciate the beauties and magnificence 
of nature, which every where reflect the glories of the Creator into his soul. 
‘When accompanied by appropriate instruction of a moral and religious character, 
this accomplishment becomes a quickener to devotion. 

With the inventive genius of our people, the art of drawing would be eminentl 
useful. They would turn it to better account than any other people in the world. 
We now perform far the greater part of our labor by machinery. With the high 
wages prevalent amongst us, if such were not the case, our whole community 
would be impoverished. Whatever will advance the mechanic and manufacturing 
arts, therefore, is especially important here ; and whatever is important for men to 
know, as men, should be learned by children in the schools. 

But whatever may be said of the importance of this art, as it regards the com- 
munity at large, its value to a school-teacher can hardly be estimated. 
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If the first exercises in reading were taught as they should be; if the 
squares of the multiplication table were first to be drawn on the blackboard, 
and then to be filled up by the pupils, as they should see on what reason the pro- 

increase of the numbers is founded ; if geography were taught from the 
inning, as it should be, by constant delineations upon the blackboard; then 
every teacher, even of the humblest school, ought to be acquainted with the art of 
linear drawing, and be able to form all the necessary figures and diagrams not only 
with correctness but with rapidity. But in teaching navigation, surveying, trigo- 
nometry, geometry, &e.; in describing the mechanical powers, in optics, in as- 
tronomy, in the various branches of natural philosophy, and especially in physiol- 
ogy, the teacher who has a command of this art, will teach incomparably better, 
and incomparably faster than if he were ignorant of it. I never saw a teacher in 
a German school make use of a ruler or any other mechanical aid, in drawing the 
most nice or complicated figures. I regollect no instance in which he was obliged 
to efface a part of a line because it was too long, or to extend it because it was too 
short. -If squares or triangles were to be formed, they came out squarés or tri- 
angles without any overlapping or deficiency. Here was not only much time 
gained, or saved, but the pupils had constantly before their eyes these examples of 
celerity and perfectness, as models for imitation. No one can doubt how much 
more correctly, as well as more rapidly, a child's mind will grow in view of such 
models of ease and accuracy, than if only slow, awkward, and clumsy movements 
are the patterns constantly held before it. 

I saw handwriting taught in various ways. The most common mode for 
young children was that of writing on the blackboard for their imitation. In 
sueh cases, the copy was always beautifully written, and the lesson preceded by 
instructions and followed by corrections. 

Another method which has had some currency in Germany, is this: If the 
mark to be copied is a simple straight line, thus, / /, the teacher says one, one, as 
words of command; and at each enunciation of the word, the pupils make a 
mark simultaneously. The teacher accelerates or retards his utterance according 
to the degree of facility the class has acquired. If the figure to be copied consists 
of an upward and downward stroke, thus, 7 7,the teacher says, one, two; one, 
two, (one for the upward, the other for the downward motion of the hand ;) at 
first slowly, afterwards more rapidly. When the figure consists of three strokes, 
thus 2, he pronounces one, two, three, as before. Letters are formed in the 


same way. 

A supposed advantage of this method consists in its retarding the motions of 
those who would otherwise write too fast, and hastening those who would write too 
slow. But for these purposes, the teacher must see that all keep time, otherwise 
the advantage is lost. And, on the whole, there is so much difference between 
the natural quickness of perception and of motion in different pupils, that there 
ean be no such thing as a universal standard. Some scholars, whose thoughts 
and muscles are of electric speed, would be embarrassed by being obliged to 
write slowly ; and others could not keep step, though the music played only com- 
mon time. Neither in their physical nor in their spiritual natures, does the speed 
of children seem to have been graduated by any one clock. 

In the schools I saw, orthography, punctuation, and the use of capitals, were 
early connected with the exercise of writing. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

The practice seemed to be uniform, however, of beginning with objects per- 
fectly familiar to the child ; the school-house with the grounds around it, the home 
with its yards or gardens, and the street leading from the one to the other. 
First of all, the children were initiated into the idea of space, without which we 
ean know no more of geography than we can of history without ideas of time. 
Mr. Carl Ritter, of Berlin, probably the greatest geographer now living, expressed 
a decided opinion to me, that this was the true mode of beginning. 

Children, too, commence this study very early ; soon after entering school; but 
no notions are given them which they are not perfectly able to comprehend, repro- 
duce, and express. . 

I found geography taught almost wholly from large maps suspended against the 
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walls, and by delineations on the blackboard. And here, the skill of teachers and 
pupils in drawing did ‘admirable service. The teacher traced the outlines of a 
country on the suspended map, or drew one upon the blackboard, accompanying 
tke exhibition by an oral lecture; and, at the next recitation, the pupils were 

to repeat what they had seen and heard. And, in regard to the natural 
divisions of the earth, or the political boundaries of countries, a pupil was not 
considered as having giving any proof that he had a correct image in his mind, 
until he could go to the blackboard, and reproduce it from the ends of his fingers. 
I witnessed no lesson unaccompanied by these tests. 

I will describe, as exactly as I am able, a lesson which I heard given to a class 
a little advanced beyond the elements ; remarking that, th I heard many les- 
sons giving on the same plan, none of them were signalized by the rapidity and 
effect of the one I am about to describe. 

The teacher stood by the blackboard, with the chalk in his hand. After cast- 
ing his eye over the class te see that all were ready, he struck at the middle of the 
board. With a rapidity of hand which my eye could hardly follow, he made a 
series of *those short, divergent lines, or shadings, employed by map-engravers to 
represent a chain of mountains. He had scarcely turned an angle, vr shot off a 
spur, when the scholars began to cry out, Carpathian mountains, Hungary ; 
Black Forest mountains, Wurtemberg; Giant's mountains, (Riesen-Gebirge,} 
Silesia ; Metallic mountains, (Erz-Gebirge,) Pine mountains, (Fichtel-Gebirge,) 
Central mountains, (Mittel-Gebirge,) Bohemia, &., &c. 

In less than half a minute, the ridge of that grand central elevation which sep- 
arates the waters that flow north-west into the German ocean, from those that 
flow north into the Baltic, and south-east into the Black Sea, was presented to 
view ; executed almost as beautifully as an engraving. A dozen crinkling strokes, 
made in the twinkling of an eye, represented the head-waters of the great rivers 
which flow in different directions from that mountainous range ; while the children, 
almost as eager and excited as though they had actually seen the torrents dashing 
down the mountain sides, cried out, Danube, Elbe, Vistula, Oder, &c. The next 
moment I heard a succession of small strokes or taps, so rapid as to be almost 
indistinguishable, and hardly had my eye time to discern a large number of dots 
made along the margins of the rivers, when the shout of Lintz, Vienna, Prague, 
Dresden, Berlin, &e., struck my ear. At this point in the exercise, the spot 
which had been occupied on the blackboard was nearly a circle, of which the 
starting point, or place where the teacher first began, was the center ; but now a 
few additional strokes around the circumference of the incipient continent, 
extended the mountain ranges outwards toward the plains; the children respond- 
ing the names of the countries in which they respectively lay. With a few more 
flourishes the rivers flowed onwards toward their several terminations, and by 
another sucéession of dots, new cities sprang up along their banks. By this time 
the children had become as much excited as though they had been present at a 
world-making. They rose in their seats, they flung out both hands, their eyes 
kindled, and their voices became almost vociferous as they cried out the names of 
the different places, which, under the magic of the teacher’s crayon, rose into 
view. Within ten minutes from the commencement of the lesson, there stood 
upon the blackboard a beautiful map of Germany, with its mountains, principal 
rivers and cities, the coast of the German ocean, of the Baltic and the Black 
seas; and all so accurately proportioned, that I think only slight errors would 
have been found had it been subjected to the test of a scale of miles. A part of 
this time was taken up in correcting a few mistakes of the pupils; for the 
teacher’s mind seemed to be in his ear as well as in his hand, and notwithstand- 
ing the astonishing celerity of his movements, he detected erroneous answers and 
turned round to correct them. The rest of the recitation consisted in questions 
and answers respecting productions, climate, soil, animals, &c., &e. 

Many of the cosmogonists suppose that after the creation of the world, and 
when its whole surface was as yet fluid, the solid continents rose gradually from 
beneath the sea: first the loftiest peak of the Andes, for instance, emerged from 
the deep, and as they reached a higher and a higher point of elevation, the rivers 

to flow down their sides, until at last—the lofty mountains having attained 


their height, the mighty rivers their extent and volume, and the continent its 
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aimplitade—cultivation began. and cities and towns were built. The lesson I have 
described was a beautiful illustration of that idea, with one advantage over the 
original scene itself, that the spectator had no need of waiting through all the 
geological epochs to see the work completed. 

Compare the effect of such a lesson as this, both as to the amount of the knowl- 
edge communicated, and the vividness and of course the permanence of the ideas 
obtained, with a lesson where the scholars look out a few names of places on a 
lifeless atlas, but never send their imaginations abroad over the earth; and where 

teacher sits listlessly down before them to interrogate them from a book, in 

i the questions are printed at full length, to supersede on his part all 

of knowledge. 


EXERCISES IN THINKING, KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE. KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 
KNOWLEDGE OF SOCIETY. 


its separate hour and place in the routine of exercises. For brevity’s sake, 
however, and because the topics naturally run into each other, I shall attempt to 
describe them ° 

These lessons consisted of familiar conversations between teacher and pupils, on 
subjects adapted to the age, capacities, and proficiency of the latter. With the 
youngest classes, things immediately around them ; the school-room and the mate- 
rials of which it been built; its different parts, as foundation, floor, walls, 
ceiling, roof, windows, doors, fireplace ; its furniture and apparatus; its books, 
slates, paper ; the clothes of the pupils, and the materials from which they were 
made; their food and play-things; the duties of children to animals, to each 
other, to their parents, neighbors, to the old, to their Maker ; these are specimens 
of a vast variety of subjects embraced under one or another of the above heads. 
As the children advanced in age and attainments, and had acquired full and defi- 
nite notions of the visible and tangible existences around them, and also of time 
and space, so that they could understand descriptions of the unseen and the 
remote, the scope of these lessons was enlarged, so as to take in the different 
kingdoms of nature, the arts, trades and occupations of men, and the more com- 
plicated affairs of society. 

When visiting the schools in Leipsic, I remarked to the superintendent, that 
most accomplished educationist, Dr. Vogel, that I did not see on the “Study- 
Plan” of his schools, the title, “ Exercises in Thinking.” His reply was, “ No; 
for I consider it a sin in any teacher not to lead his pupil to think, in regard to 
all the subjects he teaches.” He did not call it an omission or even a disqualifica- 
tion in a teacher, if he did not awaken thought in the minds of his pupils, but he 
peremptorily denounced it as a“ sin.” Alas! thought I, what expiation will 
be sufficient for many of us who have had charge of the young! 

It is obvious from the account I have given of these primary lessons, that there 
is no restriction as to the choice of subjects, and no limits to the extent of informa- 
tion that may be engrafted upon them. What more natural than that a kind 
teacher should attempt to gain the attention and win the good will of a brisk, 
eager-minded boy just entering his school, by speaking to him about the domestic 
animals which he plays with, or tends at home ; the dog, the cat, the sheep, the 
horse, the cow? Yet, without any interruption or overleaping of natural bounda- 
ries, this simple lesson may be expanded into a knowledge of all quadrupeds, their 
characteristics and habits of life, the uses of their flesh, skins, fur, bones, horns, 
or ivory, the parts of the world where they live, &c., &c. So if a teacher begins 
to converse with a boy about domestic fowls, there is no limit, save in his own 
knowledge, until he has exausted the whole subject of ornithology ; the varieties 
of birds, their plumage, their uses, their migratory habits, &c., &. What more 
natural than that a benevolent teacher should ask a blushing little girl about the 
flowers in her vases, or garden at home? and yet, this having been done, the 
door is opened that leads to all botanical knowledge, to the flowers of all the 
seasons, and all the zones, to the trees cultivated by the hand of man, or the 
primeval forests that darken the face of continents. Few children go to school 
who have not seen a fish ; at least, a minnow in a pool. Begin with this, and 
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nature opposes no barrier until the wonders of the deep are exhausted. Let the 
school-house, as I have said, be the first lesson, and to a mind replenished with 
knowledge, not only all the different kinds of edifices—the dwelling-house, the 
church, the court-house, the palace, the temple—are at once associated ; but all 
the different orders of architecture, Corinthian, Ionic, Doric, Egyptian, Gothic, 
&e., rise to the view. How many different materials have been brought 

for the construction of the school-house ; storie, wood, nails, glass, bricks, mortar, 
paints, materials used in glazing, &c., &e. Each one of these belongs to a dif- 
ferent department of nature; and when an accomplished teacher has once set 
foot in any one of these provinces, he sees a thousand interesting objects around 
him, as it were soliciting his attention. Then each one of ‘these materials has its 
artificer ; and thus all the mechanical trades may be brought under consideration ; 
the house builder's, the mason’s, the plumber’s, the glazier’s, the locksmith’s &e. 
A single article may be viewed under different aspects ; as, in speaking of a lock, 
one may consider the nature and properties of iron ; its cohesiveness, malleability, 
&c., its utility, or the variety of utensils into which it may be wrought; or the 
conversation may be turned to the particular object and uses of the lock, and 
upon these a lesson on the rights of property, the duty of honesty, the guilt of 
theft and robbery, &c., be engrafted. Soin speaking of the beauties and riches 
and wonders of nature-—of the revolution of the seasons, the glory of spring, the 
exuberance of autumn, the grandeur of the mountain, the magnificence of the 
firmament—the child’s mind may be turned to a contemplation of the power and 
goodness of God. I found these religious aspects of nature to be most frequently 
adverted to; and was daily delighted with the reverent and loving manner in 
which the name of the Deity was always spoken, “Der liebe Gott,” the dear 

was the universal form of expression ; and the name of the Creator of heaven an 
earth was hardly ever spoken, without this epithet of endearment. 

It is easy also to see that a description of the grounds about the school-house or 
the paternal mansion, and of the road leading from one of these places to the 
other, is the true starting point of all geographical knowledge ; and, this once 
begun, there is no terminus, until all modern and ancient geography, and all travels 
and explorations by sea and land, are exhausted. So the boy’s nest of marbles 
may be the nucleus of all mineralogy ; his top, his kite, his little wind-wheel or 
water-wheel, the salient point of all mechanics and technology ; and the stories he 
has heard about the last king or the aged king, the first chapter in universal 
history. 

I know full well that the extent and variety of subjects said to be taught to 
young children in the Prussian schools, have been often sneered at. 

In a late speech, made on a public, occasion, by one of the distinguished politi- 
cians in our country, the idea of teaching the natural sciences in our common 
schools was made a theme for ridicule. Let it be understood in what manner an 
accomplished teacher may impart a great amount of useful knowledge on these 
subjects, and perhaps awaken minds which may hereafter adorn the age, and 
benefit mankind by their discoveries, and it will be easily seen to which party 
the ridicule most justly attaches. ‘ What,” says the objectors, “ teach children 
botany, and the unintelligible and almost unspeakable names, Monandria, Dian- 
dria, Triandria, &c. ; or zoology, with such technical terms as Mollusca, Crusta- 
cea, Vertebrata, Mammalia, &c., the thing is impossible !’? The Prussian children 
are not thus taught. For years, their lessons are free from all the technicalities 
of science. The knowledge they already possess about common things is made 
the nucleus around which to collect more ; and the language with which they are 
already familiar becomes the medium through which to communicate new ideas, 
and by which, whenever necessary, to explain new terms. There is no difficulty 
in explaining to a child, seven years of age, the distinctive marks by which nature 
intimates to us, at first sight, whether a plant is healthful or poisonous; or those 
by which, on inspecting the skeleton of an animal that lived thousands of years 
ago, we know whether it lived upon grass, or grain, or flesh. It is in this way 
that the pupil’s mind is carried forward by an actual knowledge of things, until the 
time arrives for giving him classifications and nomenclatures. When a child knows 
a great many particular or individual things, he begins to perceive resemblances 
between some of them ; and they then naturally assort themselves, as it were, in 
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his mind, and arrange themselves into different groups. Then, by the aid of a 
teacher, he perfects a scientific classification among them, bringing into each group 
ali that belong to it. But soon the number of individuals in each group becomes 
80 numerous, that he wants a cord to tie them together, or a vessel in which to 
hold them. Then, from the nomenclature of science, he receives a name which 
binds all the individuals of that group into one, ever afterwards, It is now that 
he perceives the truth and the beauty of classification and nomenclature. An 
infant that has more red and white beads than it can hold in its hands, and to pre- 
vent them from rolling about the floor and being lost, collects them together, put- 
ting the white in one cup and the red in another, and sits and smiles at its work, 
has gone through with precisely the same description of mental process that Cui- 
ver and Linneus did, when they summoned the vast varieties of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms into their spiritual presence, and commanded the countless 
hosts to arrange themselves into their respective genera, orders, and species. 

Our notions respecting the expediency or propriety of introducing the higher 
branches, as they are called, into our common schools, are formed from a knowl- 
edge of our own school teachers, and of the habits that prevail in most of the 
schools themselves. With us, it too often happens that if a higher. branch, geom- 
etry, natural philosophy, zoology, botany, is to be taught, both teacher and class 
must have text-books. At the beginning of these text-books, all the technical 
names and de‘initions belonging to the subject are set down. These, before the 
pupil has a: practical idea of their meaning, must be committed to memory. 
The book is then studied chapter by chapter. At the bottom of each page, or at 
the ends of the sections, are questions printed at full length. At the recitations, 
the teacher holds on by these leading-strings. He introduces no collateral know!l- 
edge. He exhibits no relation between what is contained in the book, and other 
kindred subjects, or the actual business of men and the affairs of life. At length 
the day of examination comes. The pupils rehearse from memory with a suspi- 
cious fluency ; or, being asked for some useful application of their knowledge, 
some practical connection between that knowledge and the concerns of life, they 
are silent, or give some ridiculous answer, which at once disparages science and 
gratifies the ill-humor of some ignorant satirist. Of course, the teaching of the 
higher branches falls into disrepute in the minds of all sensible men, as, under 
such circumstances, it ought to do, But the Prussian teacher has no book. He 
needs none. He teaches from a full mind. He cumbers and darkens the sub- 
ject with no technical phraseology. He observes what proficiency the child has 
made, and then adapts his instructions, both in quality and amount, to the necessity 
of the case. He answers all questions. He solves all doubts. It is one of his 
objects, at every recitation, so to present ideas, that they shall start doubts and 
provoke questions. He connects the subject of each lesson with all kindred and 
collateral ones; and shows its relations to the every-day duties and business of 
life ; and should the most ignorant man, or the most destitute vagrant in society, 
ask him “of what use such knowledge can be ?” he will prove to him, in a word, 
that some of his own pleasures or means of subsistence are dependent upon it, or 
have been created or improved by it. 

In the meantime, the children are delighted. Their preceptive powers are 
exercised. Their reflecting faculties are developed. Their moral sentiments are 
cultivated. All the attributes of the mind within, find answering qualities in the 
world without. Instead of any longer regarding the earth as a huge mass of dead 
matter, without variety and without life, its beautiful and boundless diversities of 
substance, its latent vitality and energies, gradually drawn forth, until, at length, 
they illuminate the whole soul, challenging its admiration for their utility, and its 
homage for the bounty of their Creator. 

There are other points pertaining to the qualification of teachers, which would 

rhaps strike a visitor or spectator more strongly than the power of giving the 

ind of lessons I have described ; but probably there is nothing which, at the dis- 
tance of four thousand miles, would give toa reader or hearer so adequate an 
idea of intelligence and capacity, as a full understanding of the scope and charac- 
ter of this class of exercises. Suppose, on the one hand, a teacher to be intro- 
duced into a school, who is competent to address children on this great range and 
variety of subjects, and to address them in such a manner as to arouse their curi- 
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wity, command their attention, and supply them not only with knowledge, but 
with an inextinguishable love for it; suppose such a teacher to be able to give one, 
and sometimes two such lessons a day, that is, from two hundred to four hundred 
lessons in a year, to the same class, and to carry his classes, in this way, through 
their eight years schooling. On the other hand, suppose a young man coming 
fresh from the plow, the workshop, or the anvil ; or, what is no better, from Greek 
and Latin classics, and suppose his knowledge on the above enumerated subjects to 
be divided into four hundred, or even into two hundred parts, and that only one 
two-hundredth portion of that stock of knowledge should be administered to the 
children in aday. Let us suppose all this, and we shall have some more adequate 
idea of the different advantages of children, at the present time, in different parts 
of the world. In Prussia, the theory, and the practice under it, are, not that three 
years’ study under the beck masters qualifies a talented and devoted man to become 
a teacher, but that three years’ of such general preparation may qualify one for 
that particular and daily preparation which is to be made before meeting a class 
in school. And a good Prussian teacher no more thinks of meeting his classes 
without this daily preparation, than a distinguished lawyer or clergyman amongst 
ourselves would think of managing a cause before court and jury, or preaching a 
sermon, without special reading and forethought. 

It is easy to see, from the above account, how such a variety of subjects can be 
taught simultaneously in school, without any interference with each other; nay, 
that the “common bond,” which, as Cicero says, binds all sciences together, 
should only increase their unity as it enlarges their number. 


BIBLE HISTORY AND BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, 


Nothing receives more attention in the Prussian schools than the’ Bible. It is 
taken up early and studied systematically. The great events recorded in the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament; the character and lives of those 
wonderful men, who, from age to age, were brought upon the stage of action, 
and through whose agency the future history and destiny of the race were to be 
so much modified ; and especially, those sublime views of duty and of morality 
which are brought to light in the Gospel, these are topics of daily and earnest 
inculcation, in every school. To these, in some schools, is added the history of 
the Christian religion, in connection with cotemporary civil history. So far as the 
Bible lessons are concerned, I can ratify the strong statements made by Professor 
Stowe, in regard to the absence of sectarian instruction, or endeavors at proselyt- 
ism. The teacher being amply possessed of a knowledge of the whole chain of 
events, and of all biographical incidents; and bringing to the exercise a heart 
glowing with love to man, and with devotion to his duty as a former of the char 
acter of children, has no necessity or occasion to fall back upon the formulas of a 
creed. It is when a teacher has no knowledge of the wonderful works of God, 
and of the benevolence of the design in which they were created ; when he has 
no power of explaining and applying the beautiful incidents in the lives of prophets 
and apostles, and especially, the perfect example which is given to men in the 
life of Jesus Christ; it is then, that, in attempting to give religious instruction, he 
is, as it were, constrained to recur again and again to the few words or sentences 
of his form of faith, whatever that faith may be ; and, therefore, when giving the 
second lesson, it will be little more than a repetition of the first, and the two-hun- 
dredth lesson, at the end of the year, will differ frem that at the beginning only in 
accumulated wearisomeness and monotony. 

There are one or two facts, however, which Professor Stowe has omitted to 
mention, and without a knowledge of which, one would form very erroneous ideas 
respecting the character of some of the religious instruction in the Prussian 
schools. In all the Protestant schools, Luther’s Catechism is regularly taught ; 
and in all the Roman Catholic schools, the Catechism of that communion. When 
the schools are mixed, they have combined literary with seperate religious instrue 
tion; and here all the doctrines of the respective denominations are taught early 
and most assiduously. I well remember hearing a Roman Catholic priest ineul- 
cating upon a class of very young children the doctrine of transubstantiation. He 
illustrated it with the miracle of the water changed tu wine, at the marriage feast 
in Cana; and said that he who could turn water into wine, could turn his own 
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blood into the same element, and also his body into bread to be eaten with it 
Contrary, then, to the principles of our own law, sectarianism is taught in all 
Prussian schools; but it is nevertheless true, as Professor Stowe says, that the 
Bible can be taught, and is taught, without it. 


MUsIC. 


All Prussian teachers are masters not only of vocal, but of instrumental music, 
One is as certain to see a violin as a blackboard, in every school-room. Generally 
speaking, the teachers whom I saw, played upon the organ also, and some of them 
upon the piano and other instruinents. Musie was not only taught in school as an 
porch ag but used as a recreation. It is a moral means of great efficacy. 
Its practice promotes health ; it disarms anger, softens rough and turbulent natures, 
socializes, and brings the whole mind, as it were, into a state of fusion, from which 
condition the teacher can mould it into what forms he will, as it cools and 
hardens. 

All these subjects I have enumerated, were taught in all the schools I visited, 
whether in city or country, for the rich or for the poor. In the lowest school in 
the smallest and obscurest village, or for the poorest class in over-crowded cities ; 
in the schools connected with pauper establishments, with houses of correction or 
with prisons, in all these, there was a teacher of mature age, of simple unaffected 
and decorous manners, benevolent in his expression, kind and genial in his inter- 
course with the young, and of such attainments and resources as qualified him 
not only to lay down the abstract principles of the above range of studies, but, by 
familiar illustration and apposite example, to commend them to the attention of 
the children. 


Although the foregoing account of primary instruction in Germany, 
was drawn from observations mainly in the schools of Prussia and Sax- 
ony, it is, in its main features, applicable to primary schools in the other 
German States. On this point, Mr. Kay bears the following emphatic 
testimony in his valuable contribution to our knowledge of the social 
and educational condition of Europe*-—a work, from which we shall 
have occasion to quote largely in giving an account of the school sys- 
tems of Switzerland and the several German States. 


In Bavaria, Wirtemburg, the Duchy of Baden, and Nassau, as much, and in 
Wirtemberg and Baden perhaps even more, has been done to promote the intel- 
lence, morality, and civilization of the lower orders of society, than in Prussia. 
In each of these countries, every village has a good school-house, and at least one 
learned and practically efficient teacher, who has been educated for several years 
at a college ; every town has several well-organized schools, sufficiently large to 
receive all the cliildren of the town, who are between the ages of six and fourteen ; 
each of these schools contains from four to ten class-rooms, and each class-room is 
under the direction of a highly educated teacher. 

In each of these countries, every parent is obliged to educate his children, 
either at home or at some school, the choice of means being left to himself. In 
none of these countries are children left to grow up in vicious ignorance or with 
debasing habits. e 

In none of these countries, is there any class of children analogous to that, 
which swarms in the back streets, alleys, and gutters of our great cities and towns, 
and from which our paupers, our disaffected, and our criminals grow up, and 
from which our “ ragged schools” are filled. All the children are intelligent, 
polite, clean, and neatly dressed, and grow up from their sixth to their fourteenth 
year under the teaching and influence of educated men. 





* The Social Condition and Education of the People in England and Europe ; showing 
the results of the primary schools and of the division of landed property in foreign countries, 
by Joseph Kay, Esq., M. A..of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Barrister-at-law ; and late Travel- 
ing Bac 4 of the University of Cambridge. London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Long- 
mans. . 
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In each of these countries a sufficient number of normal colleges has been 
founded, to enable it to educate a sufficient supply of teachers for the parishes and 
towns. 

In each of these countries, all the schools of every sect and party, private as well 
as public, are open to public inspection, and are visited several times every year by 
learned men, whose business it is to examine both teachers and scholars, and to 
give the government, the chambers, and the country, a full and detailed account 
of the state, condition, character, and progress of every school, so that parents 
may know where to send their children with safety; that good teachers may be 
encouraged, rewarded, and promoted; and that unworthy teachers may not be 
suffered to continue long in their situations. 

In each of these countries, the laws prohibit any person being a teacher of any 
school, until he has proved his efficiency to the committee of professors, appointed 
by the state to examine candidates, and until he has laid before such committee 
testimonials of character from his religious minister, his neighbors, and the pro- 
fessors of the college at which he was educated. 

I can give a traveler, who is desirous of comprehending at one short view the 
workings of the German and Swiss systems of popular education, no better advice 
than to direct him to notice the state of the streets in any German or Swiss town, 
which he happens to visit ; no matter where it be, whether on the plains of Prus- 
sia or Bavaria, on the banks of the Rhine, in the small towns of the Black Forrest, 
or in the mountainous cantons of Alpine Switzerland, no matter where, let him 
only walk through the streets of such a town in the morning or the afternoon, and 
count the number of children to be found there above the age of four or five, or 
let him stand in the same streets, when the children are going to or returning from 
the schools, and let him examine their cleanly appearance, the good quality, the 
excellent condition, and the cleanliness of their clothing, the condition of the les- 
son books they are carrying, the happiness and cheerfulness, and, at the same 
time, the politeness and ease of their manners ; he will think he sees the children 
of the rich; but let him follow them home, and he will find that many of them 
are the offspring of the poorest artizans and laborers of the town. If that one 
spectacle does not convince him of the magnitude of the educational effurts of Ger- 
many, and of the happy results which they are producing, let him go no further, 
for nothing he can further see will teach him. Let him then come home, an 
rejoice in the condition of our poor; but, should he start at this extraordinary 
spectacle, as I have seen English travelers do, to whom I have pointed out this 
sign of advanced and advancing civilization, let him reflect, that this has been 
effected, spite of all the obstacles which impede ourselves. Bigotry and ignorance 
have cried their loudest ; Romanists have refused co-operation with Protestants, 
Protestants with Romanists, and yet they have co-operated. There has been the 
same strong jealousy of all government interference, the same undefined and ill- 
digested love of liberty, and there has been the same selfish fear of retarding the 
development of physical resources. In Bavaria, the war has been waged be- 
tween Romanists and Protestants ; in Argovie, opposition has been raised by the 
manufacturers; in Lucerne, by the religious parties, and by the political —— 
nents of the government ; and in Baden, the difficulties have been aggravated by 
the numbers of Jews, whom both Romanists and Protestants hated to receive into 
alliance, even more than they disliked to co-operate among themselves. But in 
all these countries the great principle has finally triumphed ; and all parties have 
yielded some little of their claims, in the full conviction, that a day is dawning 
upon Europe, fraught with the most overwhelming evils for that country which 
has not prepared for its approach. 

Whether the methods by which any of these different countries are carrying 
out their great design, are in any way applicable to this country or not, I shall not 
stop to consider, my desire being merely to show how different countries, with dif- 
ferent degrees of political freedom, with different political constitutions, whose 
people profess different religious tenets, where Protestants of different sects, 
Roman Catholics, and Jews, are mingled up in every kind of proportion, have all 
managed to overcome difficulties precisely similar to those which stand in our 
way, and have all agreed to labor together to educate their poor. For it is a 
great fact, however much we may be inclined to doubt it, that throughout Prussia, 
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Saxony, Bavaria, Bohemia, Wirtemburg, Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, Hesse Cassel, 
Gotha, Nassau, Hanover, Denmark, Switzerland, Norway, and the Austrian 
Empire, aut the children are*actually, at this present time, attending school, and 
are receiving a careful, religious, moral, and intellectual education, from highly 
educated and efficient teachers. Over the vast tract of country, which I have 
mentioned, as well as in Holland and the greater part of France, all the children 
above six years of age are daily acquiring useful knowledge and good habits under 
the influence of moral, religious, and Heoned teachers. Aut the youth of the 
greater part of these countries, below the age of twenty-one years, van read, 
write, and cipher, and know the Bible history, and the history of their own coun- 
try. No children are left idle and dirty in the streets of the towns; there is no 
class of children to be compared, in any respect, to the children who frequent our 
“ ragged schools ;” all the children, even of the poorest parents, are, in a great 
part of these countries, in dress, appearance, cleanliness, and manners, as polished 
and civilized as the children of our middle classes; the children of the poor in 
Germany are so civilized that the rich oftep send their children to the schools 
intended for the poor; and, lastly, in a t part of Germany and Switzerland, 
the children of the poor are receiving a better education than that given in Eng- 
land to the children of the greater part of our middle classes! These facts de- 
serve to be well considered. 

And let it be remembered that these great results have been attained, notwith- 
standing obstacles at least as great as those which make it so difficult for us to act. 
Are they religious differences which hinder us? Look at Austria, Bavaria, and 
the Prussian Rhine provinces, and the Swiss cantons of Lucerne and Soleure. 
Will any one say, that the religious difficulties in those countries are less than 
those which exist in our own? Is the sectarianism of the Jesuits of Lucerne, or 
of the priests of Bavaria, of a more yielding character toward the Protestant 
“ heretics,” than that of one Protestant party in England toward another? And 

et, in each of these countries, the difficulties arising from religious differences 

ve been overcome, and all their children are brought under the influence of a 
religious education, without any religious party having been offended. But are 
they political causes, which prevent us proceeding in this great work, in which 
nearly all Europe has so long preceded us, notwithstanding that we need it more 
than all the European nations put together? Are they political causes, I ask? I 
answer by again referring my readers to the countries I have enumerated. Under 
the democratic governments of the Swiss cantons, where it is the people who rule 
and legislate ; under the constitutional governments of Saxony, Wirtemburg, and 
Baden, which were framed more or less upon the English model, and where the 
people have long had a direct influence upon the government ; under the consti- 
tutional governments of France and Holland, and under all the different grades 
of absolute rule which existed but a few months since in Prussia, the German 
dukedoms, and the Austrian states, the difficulties of the question have long been 
overcome, and with such entire satisfaction to all parties, that among the present 
representatives of the people, no member has ever been heard to express a desire 
for the change of the laws which relate to primary education. 

But once again; perhaps there are some who say, but there is no country 
which is troubled, as we are, by the union of both religious and political difficul- 
ties. [ again refer my readers to the cases of Holland and Switzerland. They 
will find in these countries the same strong love of independence of action, which 
we boast so proudly and so justly. They will find also, not only strong religious 
feuds existing among the Protestants themselves, and pushed to the most shame- 
ful extremities, as in the case of the canton of Vaud, from which one religious 

has lately been driven as exiles, but they will find the still more formidable 
differences of the Protestants and Catholics arrayed against each other, and seem- 
ingly preventing all union on any subject whatsoever ; and yet, in all these vari- 
ous Souiteien difhsing as they do in the state of their religious parties, and of 


their political regulations, in all of them, I say, have all parties consented to join 
on this one great and important question, THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 

But there are some who say, that if our means of direct education are worse, 
yet that our means of indirect education are better than those of other countries, 
and that if our people have not schools and good teachers, they have long had a 
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free press, the right of assembling together for political discussion, plenty of cheap 
and very liberal journals, good reports of all the debates of our Houses of Legis- 
lature, and a literature free in its spirit, suggestive in its writings, and any thing 
but one-sided in its views of political and social questions, and that all this serves 
to stimulate the intellectual energies of the people. As far as regards the middle 
classes, this is all very true; but, as regards the poor, it is ridiculously false. 
Most of our poor are either wholly without education, or else possess so little as 
to be entirely out of the sphere of such influences, as those I have enumerated. 
What good can one of our boorish peasants gain from cheap literature, free par- 
liamentary debates, free discussion, and liberal journals? What advantage is it 
to a starving man that there is bread in the baker's shop, if he has not wherewith 
to buy? What good is cheap literature and free discussion to a poor peasant who 
ean neither read nor think? He starves in the midst of plenty, and starves too 
with a curse upon his lips. 

It is utterly false to argue that the peasants would provide themselves with 
schools and education, if education would improve their condition in society. We 
can never hope to see the peasants supply themselves with schools. They never 
have done so in any country, they never will do so in our own. Such a step im- 
plies in them a great prior development of the intellectual and moral faculties; a 
development which can only be obtained by means of education. The peasants 
are neither wise enough, nor rich enough, to erect or support schools for them- 
selves, and should government refuse either to do it for them, or to oblige all 
classes to assist the poor to accomplish this great work, we may rest assured that 
another century will see no further advances than we have made at present; our 
schools are for the most part totally unfitted for their purpose, and our teachers the 
most ignorant, ill-paid, and least respected set of men in the community. Other 
countries have long since recognized these truths, and acted upon them. 

Whilst in England we have been devoting most of our energies to the increase 
of our national wealth, the Germans and Swiss have been engaged in the noble 
undertaking of attempting to raise the character and social position of their poorer 
classes. To effect this, they have not vainly imagined that schools alone were 
sufficient, but to the accomplishment of this great end, every social institution and 
every social regulation has been rendered subservient. They began, it is true, b 
raising schools, and educating teachers; but they have continued this great wor! 
by reforming their prisons and criminal codes; by facilitating the transfer and 
division of their lands; by simplifying their legal processes; by reforming their 
ecclesiastical establishments ; by entirely changing the medieval and illiberal con- 
stitutions of their universities and public schools; by improving the facilities of 
internal communication ; and, lastly, by opening the highest and most honorable 
offices of the state to all worthy aspirants, no matter of how low an origin. 

Nor have their labors in the cause of social reform diminished, as there was 
seemingly less immediate need for them. On the contrary, to a traveler in these 
countries, who has not acquainted himself with all that has been going on there 
for the last thirty years, they would seem to be only now commencing, so vigorous 
and universal are the efforts which are at this moment being made. 

It is doubtless true, that the social polity of a country should be su ordered, that 
the whole life of any of its members should be a progressive and continued relig- 
ious, moral, and intellectual education ; but it is no less certain that this great work, 
if it is ever to have a commencement, must begin at home, and be continued, in 
the case of the peasant, in the village schvol, under the superintendence of the 
religious minister and village teacher, of it can never be accomplished at all. True 
it is, that at first the evil influence of the home will be stronger than the good one 
of the teacher and the school. But still, if he understand the conduct of his im- 
portant work, he will know how to awaken those principles which, it may be, lie 
dormant, but which nevertheless exist in every child’s mind, and which, if once 
aroused, would be certain in some degree to mitigate the evil influences of home. 
Thus might we hope, that the cottage firesides of the next generation would prove 
less injurious than those of the present to the children, who will cluster around 
them, and that the school would have an auxiliary, and not an antagonist, in the 
powerful, though now, alas! too often misdirected influences of home. It is only 
when we have attained this happy result, that we can hope to realize the full bene- 
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fits which education is capable of conferring, and which, in other lands, it is at this 
day conferring upon the le. 
So gs bork early stic training is in direct opposition to the education 
of the , 80 long must the improvement in education be ee slow ; but, 
however slow, it is the only sure means we have of counteracting the effects of 
a vicious domestic training, and of cleansing the very fount of immorality. The 
laborer is occupied from twilight on to twilight, and the religious ministers have 
but few opportunities of bringing higher influences to bear upon him. Those, 
= who most need improvement, are generally the most unwilling to receive it ; 
those whose homes act most injuriously on the younger inmates, are precisely 
those, who oppose most strenuously the entry of the religious minister, and who 
are most rarely brought under any ennobling influence whatever. Thus it often 
happens, that the only way by which we can introduce reform into a home, is 
through the children ; for, most happily, there is among the poor such a great idea 
of the benefits to be derived from education, that it very rarely happens that the 
nt can not be persuaded to send his child to school, when he is enabled to 
80 


From the shores of the Baltic and the North Sea to the foot of the 
great Alpine range, and from the Rhine to the Danube, all the children of both 
rich and poor are receiving daily instruction, under the surveillance of their relig- 
ious ministers, from long and most carefully educated teachers. Throughout the 
plains of Prussia, Bohemia, and Bavaria, among the hills and woods of Saxony 
and central Germany, in the forests and rich undulating lands of Wirtemburg and 
Baden, in the deep and secluded Alpine valleys of Switzerland and the Tyrol, in 
most of the provinces of the Austrian empire, throughout Holland, Denmark, and 
almost the whole of France, and even in the plains of Italian Lombardy, there is 
searcely a single parish, which does not possess its school-house and its one or 
two teachers. The school buildings are often built in really an extravagant man- 
ner; and in Switzerland and South Germany, the village school is generally the 
finest erection of the neighborhood. In the towns the expenditure on these mon- 
uments of a nation’s progress is still more remarkable. Here the municipal author- 
ities generally prefer to unite several schools for the sake of forming one complete 
one. This is generally erected on the following plan: A large house is built of 
three or four stories in height, with commodious play yards behind. The one or 
two upper stories are used as apartments for the teachers ; the lower rooms are 
set apart for the different classes. A town school has generally from eight to ten, 
and sometimes twelve or fourteen, of these class-rooms, each of which is capable 
of containing from 80 to 100 children. An educated teacher is appointed to man- 
age each class, so that there is generally a staff of at least eight teachers connected 
with each town school of Germany, and I have seen schools with as many as 
twelve and fourteen teachers. The rooms are filled with desks, maps, and all the 
apparatus which the teachers can require for the purposes of instruction. I gener- 
ally noticed, on entering a small German or Swiss town, that next to the church, 
the finest building was the one set apart for the education of the children. 

It is impossible to estimate the enormous outlay which Germany has devoted to 
the erection and improvement of school-houses alone, during the last fifteen 
years. In the towns, hardly any of the old and inefficient buildings now remain, 
except where they have been improved and enlarged. In Munich, I directed my 
conductor to lead me to the worst school buildings in the city, and I found all the 
class-rooms measuring fourteen feet high by about twenty-five square, and ten of 
such class-rooms in each school-house, each of which reoms was under the con- 
stant direction of an educated teacher. In whatever town I happened to be stay- 
ing, I always sought out the worst, in preference to the best schools. In Berlin, 
the worst I could find contained four class-rooms, each eight feet in height, and 
about fifteen feet square; and in the Grand Duchy of Baden I found that the 
Chambers had passed a law prohibiting any school-house being built, the rooms of 
which were not fourteen feet high. 

Throughout Germany no expense seems to have been spared to improve the 
materials of popular instruction. 

This could never have been effected had not the expenses of such an immense 


It is delightful to see how thoroughly this truth has been recognized in Western 
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undertaking been equally distributed over all the parishes of the different states. 
The burden being thus divided amongst all, is not felt by any ; but had the gov- 
ernment started in the vain hope of being able to bear even a third of the expense, 
popular education would have been no further advanced in Germany than in Eng- 
land. But wiser, or more interested in the real success of the undertaking than 
ourselves, the governments of the different states have obliged each province to 
provide for the expenses necessary for its own primary education. 

The systems, so far from having been systems of excessive centralization, leav- 
ing no freedom of action to the parishes, have been always and still are essentially 
parochial systems, merely under the surveillance, and subject to the check of the 
central authority. It is the parishes and towns, which tax themselves for educa- 
tional purposes ; it is the parishioners and citizens, who elect their own teachers; 
it is the parishioners and citizens, who pay their own teachers, and provide all the 
materials for the education of their own poor ; it is the parishioners and citizens, 
who determine whether they will have separate schools for their different religious 
sects, or common schools for them all; it is the parishioners, who choose the sites 
of their school-houses, and the outlay they will make on their erection; and 
although they have not the power of dismissing a teacher after they have once 
elected him, without first showing to government a sufficient ground for such a 
step, yet they are afforded every facility of furwarding any complaints they may 
have to make of any teacher they have elected, to the educational authorities ap- 
pointed to judge such matters, and to protect the teachers ftom the effects of mere 
personal] animosities or ignorance. 

Germany will one day be lauded by all Europe, as the inventor of a system 
securing, in the best possible manner, guidance by the greatest intelligence of the 
country, the cheapest manner of working, the fostering of local activity and of 
local sympathies, and the cordial assistance of the religious ministers. 

Disputes about separate or mixed schools are unheard of in Prussia, because 
every parish is left to please itself which kind it will adopt. One of the leading 
Roman Catholic Counsellors of the Educational Bureau in Berlin assured me, that 
they never experienced any difficulty on this point. “ We always,” he said, “en- 
courage separate schools when possible, as we think religious instruction can be 
promoted better in separate than in mixed schools ; but, of course, we all think it 
better to have mixed schools, than to have no schools at all; and when we can not 
have separate schools we are rejoiced to see the religious sects uniting in the sup- 
port of a mixed one. When mixed schools are decided on by the parochial com- 
mittees, the teacher is elected by the most numerous of the two sects} or, if two 
teachers are required, one is elected by one sect, and the other by the other; and 
in this case each conducts the religious education of the children of his own sect. 
But when only one teacher is elected, the children of those parents, who differ 
from him in religious belief, are permitted to be taken from the school during the 
religious lessons, on cundition that their parents make arrangements for their relig- 
ious instruction by their own ministers.” 

I went to Prussia with the firm expectation, that I should hear nothing but 
complaints from the peasants, and that I should find the school nothing but a wor- 
thy offshoot of an absolute government. To test whether this really was the case 
or not, as well as to see something of the actual working of the system in the 
country districts, I traveled alone through different parts of the Rhine provinces 
for four weeks before proceeding to the capital. During the whole uf my solitary 

‘rambles, I put myself as mich as possible into communication with the peasants 
and with the teachers, for the purpose of testing the actual state of feeling on this 
question. Judge, then, of my surprise, when I assure my readers that, although 
I conversed with many of the very poorest of the people, and with both Romanists 
and Protestants, and although I always endeavored to elicit expressions of discon- 
tent, I never once heard, in any part of Prussia, one word spoken by any of the 
peasants against the educational regulations. But on the contrary, I every where 
received daily and hourly proofs, of the most unequivocal character, of the satisfac- 
tion and real pride with which a Prussian, however poor he may be, looks upon 
the schools of his locality. 

Often and often have [ been answered by the poor laborers, when asking them 
whether they did not dislike being obliged to educate their children, “ Why should 
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I? The schools are excellent; the teachers are very learned and good men ; and 
then think how much good our children are gaining ; they behave better at home, 
they make our families all the happier, and they are much better able in after-life 
to earn their own livelihood. No, no; we do not dislike the schools. We know 
too well how much good our children are gaining from them.” I have heard this 
said over and over again in different parts of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Wirtem- 
burg, and Baden ; and, indeed, t may add, that throughout Germany, I never 
heard one singie word of discontent uttered against these truly liberal and Chris- 
tian establishments. 

E one of the richer classes, with whom I conversed, corroborated the truth 
of all the peasants had told me. I particularly remember a very intelligent 
teacher at Elberfeld saying to me, “ I am quite convinced that, if we had a politi- 
eal revolution to-morrow, none of the peasants would think of wishing to have 
any great alteration made in the laws which relate to the schools.” Recent facts 
have proved the truth of the assertion.* 

Several travelers have fallen into the strangest errors in their investigations on 
this subject, from having confined their attention to the schools of the capitals, or 
of one or two other large towns. Very few have seen the working of the system 
in the vi and remote provinces. But it is there only that a fair idea can be 
formed of the effects it is producing, and of the manner in which it is regarded by 
the people themselves. 





* A remarkable proof of the truth of these remarks is, that since the commencement of 
the German revo!utions of 1848, the only change in the educational regulations. which has 
been demanded bg the People, is, that they should be allowed to send their children to the 

rochial schools of all aoe, and that the present small weekly pence required from 
he ag for the education of each child should be paid out of the regular parochial school 
rates. 


is has been conceded, and the peasants themselves will now as rigorously en- 
force the compulsory educational regulations, as the Swiss peasants enforce laws at /east as 

















IV. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN PRUSSIA. 





HISTORY AND STATISTICS. 


Tue system of Public Instruction in Prussia embraces three degrees, 
provided for in three classes of institutions. 1. Primary or Elementary 
Instruction, conveyed in schools corresponding to our common schools. 
2. Secondary Instruction, provided for in Gymnasia, Real Schools and 
Trade Schools. 3. Superior instruction, communicated in the Universi- 
ties. We shall confine our attention to Primary Instruction, and shall 
present a general idea of the system from various authorities.* 


As early as the reign of the Elector Joachim the Second, before the 
kingdom of Prussia existed, except as the Mark of Brandenburg, (1540, 
visitors were appointed to inspect the town schools of the Electorate, wi 
express directions to report in relation to the measures deemed necessary 
for their improvement. In 1545, the same elector — a permanent 
council or cook on church and school matters. In a decree of some 
length, by the elector John George, (1573,) special sections are devoted 
to the schools, to teachers and their assistants, and to pupils. It is re- 
markable as containing a provision for committees of superintendence, 
consisting of the parish clergyman, the magistrates and two notables, 
exactly similar in constitution to the present school committees. 

In 1777, a decree of Frederick William the First, king of Prussia, en- 
joins upon parents to send their children to school, provides for the pay- 
ment of teachers, for the education of poor children, and for catechetical 
instruction by the parochial clergymen. In 1735, the first regular semi- 
nary for teachers in Prussia was established at Stettin, in Pomerania. 
To induce a better attendance at school, a decree of 1736 requires that 
the parent of every child between five and twelve years of age, shall pay 
a certain fee, whether his child goes to school or not; this rule being, as 
it were, preliminary to the present one of forced attendance. The same 
decree refers to school-houses erected by associated rishes, showing, 
-that such associations existed previously to the decree for providing pu 
lic schools; similar associations may even now exist, but they are not 
numerous, forming exceptions to the general rule requiring each parish 
to have its public school. The decree provides further for the amount of 
fees to be paid to the teacher by the pupils, the church, or the state, and 
for aid to peasants who have more than two children above five years of 
age, by the payment of the fees of all over this number from a school fund. 
A rescript of 1738, constitutes the clergy the inspectors of schools. 





Bache’s “ Report on Education in Europe.” Cousin’s “ on Primary Instruction in 

some of the Sates of Germany, and cularly in Prussia.’ Prof. Stephens’s “ Letter to the 

erintendent Common in Pennsylvania in 1843.” Recent School Docu- 
eisbens Germany, by Harniach, Calinich, Jacobi and others. 
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An attempt to provide more precisely, by law, for the regulation of the 
schools in Berlin, was made by a decree of 1738. This decree requires 
that teachers shall be regularly examined by the inspectors of schools 
before being allowed to teach, and prescribes their acquirements in detail. 
It directs the opening and closing of the schools with prayers ; fixes the 
hours of daily attendance at from eight to eleven, or seven to ten in the 
morning, and one to three in the afternoon; prescribes instruction in 
spelling, reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing, and regulates the 
emoluments and perquisites of the master. 

A new impulse was given to public instrucuon under the reign of 
Frederick the Great. The regulations drawn up by Hecker, and approved 
by the king, (1763,) are very precise, and though they have been in part 
superseded by later decrees, many of their provisions are still in force. 
They provide for the selection of school books by the consistory; that 
children shall be sent to school at five years of age, and be kept there un- 
til thirteen or fourteen, or until they have made satisfactory attainments 
in reading and writing, in the knowledge of Christian doctrine, and of 
such matters as are he found in their text-books ; fix the school-hours, 
foquting six hours a day for instruction in winter, and three in summer, 

one hour of catechetical instruction, besides the Sunday teaching ; 
require that all unmarried persons of the parish shall attend the hour of 
instruction in the catechism, and besides, receive lessons in reading and 
writing from the Bible. The regulations provide anew for the school- 
masters’ fees, and for the instruction of poor children; require that the 
schoolmaster shall be furnished from the church-register with a list of all 
the children of the to attend school, and that he shall prepare a list of 
those who are actually in attendance, and submit both to the clergyman, 
in his periodical visits; direct anew the examination of candidates for the 
situation of schoolmaster, and refer pecpouerty tq the advantages of' the 
seminary opened at Berlin for preparing teachers for the Mark of Bran- 
denburg; lay down minutely the scheme of elementary instruction, and 
actually specify the time to be devoted to the different branches, with 
each of the two classes composing the school; require the parochial 
clergy to visit the schools twice a week, and inspectors of circles to per- 
form the same service at least once a year. 

The decree of Frederick regulating the Catholic schools of Silesia, 
(1765,) is even more particular than the foregoing. It shows the settled 
policy in regard to educating teachers in special seminaries, now so im- 
portant a part of the Prussian system, by setting apart certain schools by 
name for this purpose, requiring the appointment of a director to each, 
and — his duties. 

In 1787, Frederick William the Second created a council of instruction, 
under the title ofan “ Upper School Board,” (Ober-Schul Collegium,) of 
which the minister of state was president. The council was directed to 
examine text-books, and to pass upon the licenses of masters, on the re- 
ports of the provincial school-boards. ‘They were authorized to erect 
seminaries for teachers at the government expense, and to frame their 
regulations; to send out an inspector from their body to examine any part 
of public instruction, and to rectify all wrongs by a direct order, or through 
the school-boards of the provinces, the school committees or patrons. 
This organization remained substantially in force until the separation of 
the departments of state and instruction in 1817, with the creation of a 
ministry of public instruction. The attributes of this upper school board, 
it will be seen, now belong to that council. 

The school plan of 1763 was modified by an ordinance of 1794, which in- 
troduces geography and natural history in the elementary schools, and 
refers to music as one of their most important exercises ; it also at- 
tempts, by minute prescriptions, to introduce uniformity in the methods of 
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instruction and discipline. The regulation for the catholic schools of 
Silesia was also revised in 1801. 


But the most important era in the history of public instruction in Prus- 
sia, as well as in other parts of Germany, opens with the efforts put forth 
by the king and people, to rescue the kingdom from the yoke of Napo- 
leon in 1809. In that year the army was remodeled and every citizen 
converted into a soldier; landed property was declared free of feudal 
service ; restrictions on freedom of trade were abolished, and the whole 
state was reorganized. Great reliance was placed on infusing a German 
spirit into the people by giving them freer access to improved institutions 
of education, from the common school to the university. Under the 
councils of Hardenberg, Humbolt, Stein, Altenstein, these reforms and 
improvements were projected, carried on, and perfected in less than a 
single generation. : 

The movement in behalf of popular schools commenced by inviting C. 
A. Zeller, of Wirtemberg, to Prussia. Zeller was a young theologian, 
who had studied under Pestalozzi in Switzerland, and was thoroughly 
imbued with the method and spirit of his master. On his return he had 
convened the school teachers of Wirtemberg in barns, for want of better 
accommodations being allowed him, and inspired them with a zeal for 
Pestalozzi’s methods, and for a better education of the whole people. On 
removing to Prussia, he first took charge of the seminary at Koenigsberg, 
soon after founded the seminary at Karalene, and went about into differ- 
ent provinces meeting with teachers, holding conferences, visiting 
schools, and inspiring school officers with the right spirit. 

The next step taken was to send a number of young men, mostly theo- 
logians, to Pestalozzi’s institution at Ifferten, to acquire his method, and 
on their return to place them in new, or reorganized teachers’ seminaries. 
To these new agents in school improvement were joined a large body gt 
zealous teachers, and patriotic and enlightened citizens, who, in ways 
and methods of their own, labored incessantly to confirm the Prussian 
state, by forming new organs for its internal life, and new means of pro- 
tection from foreign foes. They proved themselves truly educators of the 
people. Although the government thus not only encouraged, but directly 
aided in the introduction of the methods of Pestalozzi into the public 
schools of Prussia, still the school board in the different provinces sus- 
tained and encouraged those who approved and taught on different sys- 
tems, such as Dinter, Zerrenner, Salzman, and Niemeyer—all, in fine, 
who labored with a patriotic purpose, thus allowing intellectual freedom, 
and appropriating whatever was good from all quarters toward the accom- 
plishment of the great purpose. 

To infuse a German spirit into teachers and scholars, particular atten- 
tion was paid to the German language, as the treasury house of Ger- 
man ideas, and to the geography and history of the father land. Music, 
which was one of Pestalozzi’s great instruments of culture, was made the 
vehicle of patriotic songs, and through them the heart of all Germany 
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Was moved to bitter hatred of the conqueror who had desolated her fields 
and homes, and humbled the pride of her monarchy. All these efforts 
for the improvement of elementary education, accompanied by expensive 
modifications in the establishments of secondary and superior education, 
were made when the treasury was impoverished, and taxes, the most 
exorbitant in amount, were levied on every province and commune of 
the kingdom. Prof. Stephens, now of Girard College, in a letter to the 
Superintendent of Common Schools of Pennsylvania, written from Berlin, 
at a time when there was at least a talk of the repudiation of state debts, 
and especially when a distinguished citizeo of that state had proposed to 
divert the money appropriated for the support of common schools to the 
payment of interest on the state debts, makes the following remarks on 
this period of the educational history of Prussia. 


“Prussia, who furnishes us with a pattern of excellence in the present 
state of her — schools, affords us a still more brilliant example in the 
noble policy by which she sustained them in times of great public distress. 
Of all the nations of Europe, Prussia was reduced to the greatest extrem- 
ity by the wars of Napeleon. In 1806, at the battle of Jena, her whole 
military force was annihilated. Within a week after the main overthrow, 
every scattered division of the army fell into the hands of the enemy. 
Napoleon took up his quarters in Berlin, emptied the arsenal, and stripped 
the capital of all the works of art which he thought worthy to be trans- 
ported to Paris. By the treaty of Tilsit, in 1807, the king of Prussia was 
deprived of one-half of his dominions. A French army of 200,000 men 
were quartered upon the Prussians till the end of the year 1808. Prussia 
must pay to France the sum of 120,000,000 francs, after her principal 
sources of income had been appropriated by Napoleon, either to himself 
or hisallies. The system of confiscation went so far that even the revenue 
from the endowments of schools, of poor houses, and the fund for widows, 
was diverted into the treasury of France. These last were given back 
in 1811. Foreign loans were made, to meet the exorbitant claims of the 
conqueror. An army must be created, bridges rebuilt, ruined fortifications 
in every bor ng repaired, and so great was the public extremity that the 
Prussian ladies, with noble generosity, sent their ornaments and jewels to 
supply the royal treasury. Rings, crosses, and other ornaments of cast- 
iron were given in return to all those who had made this sacrifice. They 
bore the inscription, “ Ich gab gold um eisen,” (I gave gold for iron,) and 
such Spartan jewels are much treasured at this day by the possessors 
and their families. This state of things lasted till after the “ War of 
Liberation,” in 1812. But it is the oils of Prussia, that at the time of 
her greatest humiliation and distress, she never for a moment lost sight of 
the work she had begun in the improvement of her schools. 

In 1809, the minister at the head of the section of instruction, writes as 
follows, to some teachers who had been sent to the institution of Pesta- 
fozzi to learn his method and principles of instructing :—“ The section of 
public instruction begs you to believe, and to assure Mr. Pestalozzi, that 
the cause is the interest of the government, and of his majesty, the king, 
personally, who are convinced that liberation from extraordinary calami- 
ties is fruitless, and only to be effected by a thorough improvement of the 
ss 9 education.” In 1809, was established the teachers’ seminary in 

oenigsberg. In 1810,the seminary at Braunsburg. In 1811, the semi- 
nary at Karalene. In 1812, was established at Breslau, the first seminary, 
completely organized according to the new ideas. 1n 1809, the most am- 
ply endowed and completely organized of all the German universities 
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was founded in Berlin. Professors were called from all parts, and in 1310 
the university was in full operation. In 1811, the old university of Bres- 
lau was reorganized, and large grants were received from the government 
for new buildings and new professorships. Is not this noble policy, on the 
ay of an absolute government, at a time when the nation was struggling 
or existence, a severe rebuke upon the narrow and short-sighted expedi- 
ents of those republican politicians, who can invent no better way to pay 
a public debt than by converting into money that institution on which the 
virtue and intelligence of the people, and the special safety of a republican 
state, mainly depend ?” 


The school system of Prussia, is not the growth of any one period, and is 
not found in one law, but is made up of an aggregation of laws and general 
regulations, enacted at different times for different provinces, differing in 
the condition, habits, and religion of the people, and to meet particular 
wants, as these have been developed in the progress of the system. An 
attempt was made in 1819 to prepare a general school law for Prussia, 
but without success. This is considered by Harnisch and other German 
educators, a great defect, as it leads to great inequalities of education, 
and great irregularities of administration in different provinces. The or- 
dinance of 1819, however, embraces much of the regulations which are 
applicable to the whole kingdom, while the peculiarities and details of 
the system must be looked for in the provincial ordinances and special 
regulations. 


The authorities which administer public instruction in Prussia are: the 
following :—The chief authority is the minister, who joins to this super- 
vision that of ecclesiastical and medical affairs. He is assisted by a coun- 
cil, consisting of a variable number of members, and divided into three 
sections corresponding to the three charges of the minister. The section 
for public instruction has its president and secretary, and meets usually 
twice a week for the transaction of business. One of this body is gene- 
rally deputed as extraordinary inspector in cases requiring examination, 
and reports to the minister. The kingdom of Prussia is divided into ten 
provinces, each of which has its governor, styled Superior President, 
(Ober-President,) who is assisted by a council called a Consistory, (Con- 
sistorium.) This council has functions in the province similar to those in 
the ministerial council in the kingdom at large, and has direct control of 
secondary public instruction, and of the schools for the education of pri- 
mary teachers. Itis subdivided into two sections, of which one has charge 
of the primary instruction in the province, under the title of the School 
Board, (Provincial Schul Collegium.) The school board, in addition to 
exercising the general supervision of education in the province, examines 
the statutes and regulations of the schools, insures the execution of exist- 
ing laws and regulations, examines text-books, and gives ) preggers» for 
their introduction, after having obtained the approbation of the ministry. 
This board communicates with the higher authorities, through their pre- 
sident, to whom the reports from the next lower authority, to be presently 
spoken of, are addressed, and by whom, when these relate to school 
matters, they are referred to the board for examination. 

The next smaller political division to a =. is called a Regency, 
(Regierungs-Bezirk,) which -is again subdivided into Circles, (Kreisin,) 
and those into parishes, (Geieindea.) The chief civil authority in the 
Regency, is a president, who is assisted by a council called also a regency. 

his body is divided into three sections, having charge respectively of 
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“the internal affairs, of direct taxes, and of church and school matters. 
The last named committee examines and appoints al! the teachers ot 
elementary and burgher schools within the regency, superintends the 

ascertains that the school-houses and churches are duly kept in 
order, administers the funds of schools and churches, or superintends the 
a vested in corporations, and collects the church and 
school fees. This committee is presided over by a member of the re- 
gency called the School Councilor, (Schul-rath.) As councilor, he has 
@ seat and voice in the provincial consistory, where he is required to ap- 
pear at least once a year, and to report upon their affairs in his regency, 
of which the provincial consistory has the superintendence. It is also his 
pd to visit the schools, and to satisfy himeelf that they are in good con- 

tion. 


The next school authority is the inspector of a circle, who has charge 
of several parishes. These inspectors are generally clergymen, while 
the councilors are laymen. Next below the special superintendents is the 
immediate authority, namely, the school committee, (Schul-Vorstand.) 
Each parish (Gemeinde) must, by law, have its school, except in special 
cases, and each school its committee of superintendence, (Schul-Vorstand, ) 
consisting of the curate, the local magistrate, and from two to four nota- 
bles; the constitution of the committee varying somewhat with the char- 
acter of the school, whether endowed, entirely supported by the parish, in 
part by the province or state, or by subscription. The committee a 
points a school inspector, who is usually the clergyman of the parish. In 
cities, the magistrates form the school committee, or school deputation, as 
it is there called, the curates still acting as local inspectors. 

Thus, there is a regular series of authorities, from the master of the 
school up to the minister, and every part of primary instruction is entirely 
within the control of an impulse from the central government, and takes 
its direction according to the wiil of the highest authorities. With sucha 
system, under a despotic government, it is obvious that the provisions of 
any law may be successfully enforced. 

The cardinal provisions of the school system of Prussia, are: 

First, That all children between the ages of seven and fourteen years 
shall go regularly to school. This is enforced by the school committee, 
who are furnished’ with lists of the children who should attend, and of 
those actually in the schools under their charge, and who are required to 
enforce the penalties of the law. 

Second, That each parish shall, in general, have an elementary school. 
When the inhabitants are of different religious persuasions, each denom- 
ination has its school, and if not, provision is made for the religious in- 
struction of the children by their own pastors. The erection of the school- 
house, its furniture, the income of the master, and aid to poor scholars, are 
all provided for. The requisite sum comes, in part, from parochial funds, 

nd in part from a tax upon householders. When the parish is poor, it is 
assisted by the circle, by the province, and even by the state. Besides 
these elementary schools, most of the towns in Prussia have one or more 
upper primary or burgher schools. 

Third, The education of teachers in seminaries, adapted to the grade 
of instruction to which they intend devoting themselves. Their exemp- 
tion during their term of study from active military service required of 
other citizens. A provision for their support during their term of study. 
A preference given to them over schoolmasters not similarly educated. 
Their examination previous to receiving’a certificate of capacity, which 
entitles them to become candidates for any vacant post in the province 
where they have been examined. Their subsequent exemption from ac- 
tive military service. and even from the annual drill of the militia, if they 
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can not, in the opinion of the school inspector, be spared from their duties. 
Provision for the removal of the incompetent or immoral. A provision 
for the support of decayed teachers. 


Fourth, The authorities which regulate the schools, and render them 

a branch of the general government, and the teachers in fact, its officers. 

In a country like Prussia, this connection secures to the teacher the respect 

_ to his station, and thus facilitates the discharge of his important 
uties. 


Under this system of organization and administration, and especially 
with these arrangements to secure the employment of only properly quali- 
fied teachers, the public schools of Prussia have been multiplied to an ex- 
tent, and have attained within the last quarter of a century a degree of 
excellence, which has attracted the attention of statesmen, and commanded 
the admiration of intelligent educators in every part of Christendom. In 
the provinces, where the improved system has gone into operation with 
the habits of the people in its favor, it has already reached every human 
being; and in even the outer provinces, it is, as fast as time sweeps along 
new generations, replacing the adult population with a race of men and 
women who have been subjected to a course of school instruction far more 
thorough and comprehensive than has ever been attempted in any other 
country. As an evidence of the universality of the system it may be 
mentioned, that out of 122,897 men of the standing army, in 1846, only 
two soldiers were found who could not both read and write. But the 
system aims at much higher results—with nothing short of developing 
every faculty both of mind and body, of converting creatures of impulse, 
prejudice, and passion, into thinking and reasoning beings, and of giving 
them objects of pursuit, and habits of conduct, favorable to their own hap- 
piness and that of the community in which they live. The result which 
may be reasonably anticipated from this system—when the entire adult 
population have been subjected to its operation, and when the influences 
of the home and street, of the business and the recreations of society, all 
unite with those of the school—have not as yet been realized in any sec- 
tion of the kingdom. Every where the lessons of the school-room are 
weakened, and in a measure destroyed, by degrading national customs, 
and the inevitable results of a government which represses liberty of 
thought, speech, occupation, and political action. But the school, if left 
as good and thorough as it now is, must inevitably change the govern- 
ment, or the government must change the school. And even if the school 
should be made less thorough than it now is, no governmental interfer- 
ence can turn back the intelligence which has already gone out among 
the people. It would be easier to return the rain to the clouds, from 
which it has parted, and which has already mingled with the waters of 
every rising spring, or reached the roots of every growing plant. 

The following Table exhibits the state of the Public Schools of Prussia, 
according to the latest official returns published by the government. 
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In 1848, the population of Prussia was about 16,000,000. According 
to the foregoing table, there were 24,030 elementary schools, with 
2,433,333 children, between the ages of 6 and 14, in average daily 
attendance ; 1,202 middle or burgher schools with 91,888 pupils, and 100 
higher, or town schools, with 15,624 pupils, making an aggregate of 
25,332 public primary schools, and 2,540,775 pupils. To these schools 
should be added 117 gymnasia for classical education, with 29,474 
pupils, and 1,664 professors; 7 universities with 4,000 students and 471 
professors, and libraries with over 1,000,000 volumes; 382 institutions, 
in the nature of infant schools, with 25,000 children, and a large number 
of schools for special instruction, as for the blind, deaf mutes, commerce, 
trades, arts, &c.; and Prussia can present an array of institutions, teach- 
ers, professors, and educational facilities, for all classes of her population, 
not surpassed by any other country. 

If to the number of children at school, public or private, we add those 
who are receiving instruction at home, or who have left school after 
obtaining the certificate of school attendance up to the age of twelve 
years, and of their being able to read, write, and cipher, and those who 
are detained from school temporarily by sickness, we can easily acquiesce 
in the claim of the director of the Statistical Bureau, by whom the 
annual school returns are collected, and published every three years, 
that every child under fourteen years of age has already attended achool 
public or private, or has acquired that degree of instruction which 
makes self-education in almost any direction practicable. From an 
investigation made by the government in 1845, there were, in the whole 
of Prussia, only two young men in every one hundred between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-two, who could not read, write, and cipher, and 
had not a knowledge of Scripture history. 

According to the foregoing table, there were 34,030 primary school 
teachers employed in, viz. : 


Elementary schools. Head teachers, ee a 
. “4 Assistants, ‘ . ° . . 2,749 

& ad Schoolmistresses, . . 4 1,856 
Middle or Burgher ro for boys. Head teachers, . « 
6 e ” Assistants, . ° 197 

« . . girls. Head teachers, . . 1,094 

sd . * — Schoolmistresses, . 640 
er Burgher. Headteachers,. . . . - « 5 
. Assistants, . ° ° ‘ ; : 197 





Total, . . . 34,030 


These thirty-four thousand teachers had all been thoroughly edu- 
cated in the studies they were called on to teach, and the best methods 
of teaching the same in seminaries established for this purpose, of which 
there were forty-six, supported by the government, in 1848. By means 
of educational periodicals, and frequent meetings for professional im- 
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provement, these teachers are bound together into a great association, 
stimulating each other to higher attainments, and marching forward a 


noble army for the improvement, and not the destruction of the people. 
The following statistics will show how steadily the primary schools 
have advanced in numbers, attendance, and teachers, since 1819: 


1. In 1819, the number of schools in Prussia was ‘ . 20,085 
In 1825, - * $ Svii. ° 21,625 
In 1831, $ « p « ° - 22,612 
In 1843, 2 as 6 e ° 7 23,646 
In 1846, ss ° . S ° « 25,332 

2. In 1819, the number of teachers in Prussia was . ° 21,895 
In 1825, - > . “ ° . 22,965 
In 1831, . « sd eumehe ° 27,749 
In 1843, “ - ™ = ‘ - 29,631 
In 1846, “ “ “ it . + 32,316 

3. In 1825, the number of children between seven and four- 

teen yearsof age,was . . -  « 1,923,200 

And the number of these who were attending the 

schools,was . . oe =» oe 
In 1831, the number of children oterain seven and four- 

teen years of age, was . >a - 2,043,030 

And the number of these who were — the 

schools, was. - * « 2,021,421 
In 1843, the number of children between seven and four- 

teen yearsofage,was . . « + 2,992,124 

And the number of these who were attending the 

schools, was. . . 2,328,146 


In 1846, the number of children i in ‘public sabools, . 2,540,775 


These great results have been obtained by the united efforts of the 
government and the people; but even these statistics can not show the 
improvement which has been made in school-houses, school instruction, 
and the whole internal economy of the school-room. 

















V. SUBJECTS AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS OF PRUSSIA. 





Berore presenting an outline of the course of instruction pursued in 
the common schools of Prussia, gathered from the observations of distin- 
guished educators in their visits to a large number of schools of different 
grades, as well as from published accounts of the organization and 
studies of particular schools, we will introduce a brief view* of the gen- 
eral objects and different degrees of primary education, and of the man- 
ner in which the schools are established and conducted. 

Two degrees of primary instruction are distinguished by the law; the 
elementary schools and the burgher schools. The elementary schools 
propose the development of the human faculties, through an instruction 
in those common branches of knowledge which are indispensable to 
every person, both of town and country. The burgher schools ( Beur- 
gerschulen Stadtschulent) carry on the child until he is capable of man- 
ifesting his inclination for a classical education, or for this or that par- 
ticular profession, The gymnasia continue this education until the 
youth is prepared, either to commence his practical studies in common 
life, or his higher and special scientific studies in the university. 

These different gradations coincide in forming, so to speak, a great 
establishment of national education, one in system, and of which the 
parts, though each accomplishing a special end, are all mutually cor- 
relative. The primary education of which we speak, though divided 
into two degrees, has its peculiar unity and general laws; it admits of 
accommodation, however, to the sex, language, religion, and future des- 
tination of the pupils. 1. Separate establishments for girls should be 
formed, wherever possible, corresponding to the elementary and larger 
schools for boys. 2. In those provinces of the monarchy (as the Polish) 
where a foreign language is spoken, besides lessons in the native idiom, 
the children shall receive complete instruction in German, which is also 
to be employed as the ordinary language of the school. 3. Difference 
of religion in Christian schools necessarily determines differences in 
religious instruction. This instruction shall always be accommodated 
to the spirit and doctrines of the persuasion to which the school belongs. 
But, as in every school of a christian state, the dominant spirit (common 
to all creeds) should be piety, and a profound reverence of the Deity, 
every Christian echool may receive the children of every sect. The 





a 


* Mainly in the language of the law and ordi , as translated and d d by Sir 
William Hamilton, in an article in the Edinburgh Review. 

t Called likewise Mittelechulen, middle schools, and Realschulen, real schools; the last, 
because ez ore less occupied with the study of language ( Verbalia) than with the knowledge 
of things, (Realia.) 
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masters and superintendents ought to avoid, with scrupulous care, every 
shadow of religious constraint or annoyance. No schools should be 
abused to any purposes of proselytism ; and the children of a worship 
different from that of the school, shall not be obliged, contrary to the 
wish of their parents or their own, to attend its religious instruction and 
exercises. Special masters of their own persuasion shall have the care 
of their religious education ; and should it be impossible to have as 
many masters as confessions, the parents should endeavor, with so much 
the greater solicitude, to discharge this duty themselves, if disinclined 
to allow their children to attend the religious lessons of the school. The 
primitive destination of every school, says the law, is so to train youth 
that, with a knowledge of the relations of man to God, it may foster in 
them the desire of ruling their life by the spirit and principles of Chris- 
tianity. The school shall, therefore, betimes second and complete the 
first domestic training of the child to piety. Prayer and edifying reflec- 
tions shall commence and terminate the day ; and the master must be- 
ware that this moral exercise do never degenerate into a matter of 
routine. Obedience to the laws, loyalty, and patriotism, to be inculca- 
ted. No humiliating or indecent castigation allowed; and corporal pun- 
ishment, in general, to be applied only in cases of necessity. Scholars 
found wholly incorrigible, in order to obviate bad example, to be at 
length dismissed. The pupils, as they advance in age, to be employed 
in the maintenance of good order in the school, and thus betimes habit- 
uated to regard themselves as active and useful members of society. 

The primary education has for its scope the development of the dif- 
ferent faculties, intellectual and moral, mental and bodily. Every com- 
plete elementary school necessarily embraces the nine following branches: 
1. Religion—morality established on the positive truths of Christianity ; 
2. The German tongue, and in the Polish provinces, the vernacular 
language ; 3. The elements of geometry and general principles of draw- 
ing; 4. Calculation and applied arithmetic ; 5. The elements of physics, 
of general history, and of the history of Prussia ; 6. Singing; 7. Writing; 
8. Gymnastic exercises; 9. The more simple manual labors, and some 
instruction in the relative country occupations. 

Every burgher school must teach the ten following branches: 1. 
Religion and morals. 2. The German language, and the vernacular 
idiom of the province, reading, composition, exercises of style, exercises 
of taient, and the study of the national classics. In the countries of the 
German tongue, the modern foreign languages are the objects of an ac- 
cessory study. 3. Latin toa certain extent. (This, we believe, is not 
universally enforced.) 4. The elements of mathematics, and in partic- 
ular a thorough knowledge of practical arithmetic. 5. Physics, and 
natural history to explain the more important phenomena of nature. 6. 
Geography, and general history combined; Prussia, its history, laws, 
and constitution. form the object of a particular study. 7. The princi- 
ples of design; to be taught with the instruction given in physics, nat- 
ural history, and geometry. 8. The penmanship should be watched. 
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and the hand exercised te write with neatness and ease. 9. Singing, 
in order to develop the voice, to afford a knowledge of the art, and to 
enable the scholars to assist in the soiemnities of the church. 10. Gym- 
nastic exercises accommodated to the age and strength of the scholar. 
Such is the minimum of education to be afforded by a burgher school. 
If its means enable it to attempt a higher instruction, so as to prepare 
the scholar, destined to a learned profession, for an immediate entrance 
into the gymnasia, the school then takes the name of Higher Town 
School. 


Every pupil, on leaving school, should receive from his masters and 
the committee of superintendence, a certificate of his capacity, and of his 
moral and religious dispositions. These certificates to be always pro- 
duced on approaching the communion, and on entering into apprentice- 
ship or service. They are given only at the period of departure; and 
in the burgher schools, as in the gymnasia, they form the occasion of a 
great solemnity. 

Every half year pupils are admitted; promoted from class to class; 
and absolved at the conclusion of their studies. 

Books of study to be carefully chosen by the committees, with con- 
currence of the superior authorities, the ecclesiastical being specially 
consulted in regard to those of a religious nature. For the Catholic 
schools, the bishops, in concert with the provincial consistories, to select 
the devotional books ; and, in case of any difference of opinion, the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction shall decide. 

Schoolmasters are to adopt the methods best accommodated to the 
natural development of the human mind; methods which keep the intel- 
lectual powers in constant, general, and spontaneous exercise, and are 
not limited to the infusion of a mechanical knowledge. The committees 
are to watch over the methods of the master, and to aid him by their 
council ; never to tolerate a vicious method, and to report to the higher 
authorities should their admonition be neglected. Parents and guardians 
have a right to scrutinize the system of education by which their chil- 
dren are taught; and to address their complaints to the higher author- 
ities, who are bound to have them carefully investigated. On the other 
hand, they are bound to cooperate with their private influence in aid of 
the public discipline; nor is it permitted them to withdraw a scholar 
from any branch of education taught in the school as necessary. 

Asa national establishment, every school should court the greatest 
publicity. In those for boys, besides the special half yearly examina- 
tions, for the promotion from one class to another, there shall annually 
take place public examinations, in order to exhibit the spirit of the in- 
struction, and the proficiency of the scholars. On this solemnity, the 
director, or one of the masters, in an official programme, is to render an 
account of the condition and progress of the school. In fine, from time 
to time, there shall be published a general report of the state of educa- 
tion in each province. In schools for females, the examinations take 
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place in presence of the parents and masters, without any general 
invitation. 

But if the-public instructors are bound to a faithful performance of 
their duties, they have a right, in return, to the gratitude and respect 
due to the zealous laborer in the sacred work of education. The school 
is entitled to claim universal countenance and aid, even from those who 
do not confide to it their children. All public authorities, each in its 
sphere, are enjoined to promote the public schools and to lend support 
to the masters in the exercise of their office, as to any other functiona- 
ries of the state. In all the communes of the monarchy, the clergy of 
all Christians persuasions, whether in the church, in their school visita- 
tion, or in their sermons on the opening of the classes, shall omit no 
opportunity of recalling to the schools their high mission, and to the 
people their duties to these establishments. The civil authorities, the 
clergy, and the masters, shall every where cooperate in tightening the 
bonds of respect and attachment between the people and the school; so 
that the nation may be more habituated to consider education as a 
primary condition of civil existence, and daily take a deeper interest in 
its advancement. 

The following extracts from Kay’s “ Social Condition and Educa- 
tion of the People,” will show how these provisions of the law, and 
governmental instructions are carried into practice. 


The three great results, which the Prussian government has labored to ensure 
by this system of education are— 

1. To interest the different parishes and towns in the progress of the education 
of the people, by committing the management of the parochial schools to them, 
under certain very simple restrictions. : 

2. To assist the parochial school committees in each county with the advice of 
the most able inhabitants of the county ; and— 

8. To gain the cordial cooperation of the ministers of religion. 


These results the government has gained, to the entire and perfect satisfaction of _ 


all parties. The provincial and county councils act as advisers of the parochial 
committees. These latter are the actual directors of parochial education ; and the 
clergy not only occupy places in these parochial committees, but are also the ex- 
officio inspectors of all the schools. 

The system is liberally devised ; and I am persuaded that it is solely owing to 
its impartial, popular, and religious character, that it has enlisted so strongly on its 
side the feelings of the Prussian people. 

L know there are many in our land who say, “ But why have any system at all ? 
Is it not better to leave the education of the people to the exertions of public 
charity and private benevolence ?”” Let the contrast between the state of the edu- 
eation and social condition of the poor in England and Germany be the answer. 
In England it is well known that not one half of the country is properly supplied 
with good schools, and that many of those, which do exist, are under the di- 
rection of very inefficient and sometimes of actually immoral teachers. In 
Germany and Switzerland, every parish is supplied with its school buildings, and 
each school is directed by a teacher of high principles, and superior education and 
intelligenee. Such a splendid social institution has not existed without effecting 
magnificent results, a the Germans and Swiss may now proudly point to the 
character and condition of their peasantry. 

So great have been the results of this system, that it is now a well known fact, 
that, except in cases of sickness, every child between the ages of six and ten in 
the whole of Prussia, is receiving instruction from highly educated teachers, under 
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the surveillance of the parochial ministers. And, if 1 except the manufacturing 
districts, I may go still farther, and say, that every child in Prussia, between 
the ages of six and fourteen, is receiving daily instruction in its parochial 
school. But even this assertion does not give any adequate idea of the vastness 
of the educational machinery, which is at work ; for the Prussian government is 
encouraging all the towns throughout the country to establish infant schools for the 
children of parents who are forced, from the peculiar nature of their labor, to 
absent themselves from home during the greater part of the day, and who would 
be otherwise obliged to leave their infants without proper superintendence ; and, 
as all the children in the manufacturing districts, who are engaged in the weaving- 
rooms, are also obliged oF peeeree classes to the of fourteen years, I 
may say, with truth, that nearly all the Prussian children between the ages 
of four and fourteen are under the influence of a religious education. And 
let it not be supposed that an arbitrary government has forced this result from an 
unwilling people. On the contrary, as I have said before, the peasants themselves 
have always been at least as anxious to obtain this education for their children, as 
the government has been desirous of granting it. 

A proof of the satisfaction, with which the Prussian people the educa- 
tional regulations, is the undeniable fact, that all the materials and machinery for 
instruction are being so constantly and so rapidly improved over the whole coun- 
try, and by the people themselves. Wherever I traveled, I was astonishod to see 
the great improvement in all these several matters that was going on. Every 
where I found new and handsome school-houses springing up, old ones being re- 
paired, a most liberal supply of teachers and of apparatus for the schools provided 
by the municipal authorities, the greatest cleanliness, lofty and spacious school- 
rooms, and excellent houses for the teachers; all showing, that the importance of 
the work is fully appreciated by the people, and that there is every desire on their 
part to aid the government in carrying out this vast undertaking. 

The children generally remain in school, until the completion of their fourteenth 
year ; and a law has been issued, for one or two of the provinces, appointing this 
as the time, after which the parents may remove their children. But if the pa- 
rents are very poor, and their children have learnt the doctrines of their religion, 
as well as to read, write, and cipher, their religious minister can, in conjunction 
with the teacher, permit them to discontinue their attendance at the completion of 
their twelfth year. 

“No child, without the permission both of the civil magistrate of the town or 
village of which its parentsare inhabitants, and also of their religious minister, can 
be kept from school beyond the completion of its fifth year, or afterward discon- 


- tinue its attendance on the school classes for any length of time.” 


If a parent neither provides at home for the education of his children, nor sends 
them to the school, the teacher is bound to inform the religious minister of the 
parent; the minister then remonstrates with him ; and if he still neglects to send 
his children, the minister is bound by law to report him to the village committee, 
which has power to punish him by a fine, of from one halfpenny to sixpence a 
day, for neglecting the first and greatest duty of every parent. If the village 
committee can not induce him to educate his children, he is reported to the union 
magistrates, who are empowered to punish him with imprisonment. But it is 
hardly ever necessary to resort to such harsh measures, for the parents are even 
more anxious to send their children to these admirably conducted schools, than 
the civil magistrate to obtain their attendance. In order, however, to ensure 
such a regular attendance, and as an assistance to the parents themselves, each 
teacher is furnished by the local magistrate, every year, with a list of all the chil- 
dren of his district, who have attained the age, at which they ought to attend his 
classes. This listis called over every morning and every afternoon, and all absen- 
tees are marked down, so that the school committees, magistrates, and inspectors 
may instantly discover if the attendance of any child has been irregular. If a child 
requires leave of absence for more than a week, the parent must apply to the civil 
magistrate for it; but the clergyman can grant it, if it be only for six or seven 
days, and the teagher alone can allow it, if for only one or two days. 

At the German revolutions of 1848, one of the great popular cries was for 
gratuitous education. The governments of Germany were obliged to yield to this 

27 
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ery, and to make it the law of nearly the whole of Germany, that all. parents 
should be able to get their children educated at the primary oceas without hav- 
to pay any thing for this education. 

ere are now, therefore, no school fees in the greatest of Germany. Edu- 
cation is perfectly gratuitous. The poorest man can send his child free of all ex- 
pense to the best of the public schools of his district. And, besides this, the au- 
thorities of the parish or town, in which a parent lives, who is too poor to clothe 
his children decently enough for school attendance, are obliged to clothe them for 
him, and to provide them with books, pencils, pens, and every thing necessary for 
sehool attendance, so that a poor man, instead of being obliged to pay something 
out of his small earnings for the education of his children, is, on the contrary, ac- 
tually paid for sending them to school. This latter is an old regulation, and is one 
which has aided very greatly to make the educational regulations very popular 
among the poor of Germany. 

I made very careful inquiries about the education of children in the principal 
manufacturing district of Prussia. I remained several days in Elberfeld, their 
largest manufacturing town, on purpose to visit the factory schools. I put myself 
there, as elsewhere, in direct communication with the teachers, from whom I ob- 
tained a great deal of information ; and [ also had several interviews on the sub- 
ject with the educational councillors at Berlin, who put into my hand the latest 
— on this subject issued by the government. 
ane laws relating to the factory children date only from 1839. They are as 


ws 
“ No child may be employed in any manufactory, or in any mining or building 
operations, before it has attained the age of nine years. 

‘* No child, which has not received three years’ regular instruction in a school, 
and has not obtained the certificate of a school committee, that it can read its 
mother tongue fluently, and also write it tolerably well, may be employed in any 
of the above-mentioned ways, before it has completed its sixteenth year. 

“ An exception to this latter rule is only allowed in those cases, where the man- 
ufacturers provide for the education of the factory children, by erecting and main- 
taining factory schools.” 

If a manufacturer will establish a school in connection with his manufactury, and 
engage a properly educated teacher, he is then allowed to employ any children of 
nine years of age, whether they have obtained a certificate or not, on condition, 
however, that these children attend the school four evenings in every week, as well 
as two hours every Sunday morning, until they have obtained a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in their studies. 

The “ schulrath,” or educational minister in the county court, decides whether 
the factory school is so satisfactorily managed, as to entitle the manufacturer to this 
privilege. This minister also regulates the hours which must be devoted weekly 
to the instruction of the factory children. 

“ Young people, under sixteen years of age, may not be employed in manufac- 
turing establishments more than ten hours a day.” 

The civil magistrates are, however, empowered, in some cases, to allow young 
people to work eleven hours a day, when an accident has happened, which obliges 
the manufacturer to make up for lost time, in order to accomplish a certain quan- 
tity of work before a given day. But these licenses can not be granted for more, 
at the most, than four weeks at a time. 

After the hours of labor have been regulated by the “ schulrath” and the man- 
ufacturer, the latter is obliged by law to take care that the factory children have, 
both in the mornings and in the afternoons, a quarter of an hour’s exercise in the 
open air, and that at noon, they always have a good hour’s relaxation from labor. 

“ No young person, under sixteen years of age, ~_* any case, or in 
any emergency, work more than eleven hours a day.” e children of Chris- 
tian parents, who have not been confirmed, may not work in the mills during the 
hours set apart by the religious minister, for the religious instruction, which he 
wishes to give them preparatory to their confirmation. 

The manufacturers, who employ children in the mills, are obliged to lay before 
the magistrate alist, containing the names of all the children they ~ , their 
respective ages, their places of abode, and the names of their parents. any in- 
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spector or teacher reports to the civil magistrate, that any child under the 

age is being employed in the mills instead of being sent to school, or if the wales 
report the infringement of any other of the above-mentioned regulations, the 
magistrate is empowered and obliged to punish the manufacturer by fines, which 
are increased in amount on every repetition of the offense. 

I examined the actual state of things in Elberfeld, one of the most important of 
the manufacturing districts of Prussia, and I found these regulations most satisfac- 
torily put in force. No children were allowed to work in the mills, before they 
had attained the age of nine years, and after this time, they were required to 
attend classes four evenings every week, conducted by the teachers of the day- 
schools ; or, if their work was of such a nature as to prevent such attendance, then 
they were obliged to attend classes every Sunday morning for two hours; and this 
attendance was required to be continued, until the children could obtain a certifi- 
cate from their teacher and religious minister, that they could read and write well, 
that they were well versed in Scripture history, and that they knew arithmetic 
sufficiently well to perform all the ordinary calculations, which would be required 
of them. Asacheck upon the parents and manufacturers, no child was allowed to 
labor in the mills, without having obtained a certificate, signed by its religious minister 
and its teacher, that it was attending one of these classes regularly. If the attend- 
ance was irregular, this certificate was immediately withdrawn, and the child was 
no longer allowed to continue working in the mills. But, from all I saw of these 
schools, and from what the teachers told me, I should say, they had no difficulty 
in enforcing attendance ; and, so far from it being evident, that the parents were 
anxious to send their children into the mills, as soon as possible, I was astonished 
to find even the daily schools filled to overflowing, and that with children, many 
of whom were thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen years of age. 

It is very easy for the traveler, who is merely passing through the manufactur- 
ing towns of the Rhine Provinces, to prove to himself, how anxious both the peo- 
ple and the government are to carry all these regulations into effect. Let him 
only take the trouble of wandering into the streets of such a town, at a quarter to 
eight in the morning, or at a quarter to one in the afternoon, and he will find 
them alive with children of remarkably courteous and gentle appearance, all very 
neatly and cleanly dressed, each carrying a little bag containing a slate and school 
books, and all hurrying along to school. Let him visit the same streets at any 
time during the school hours, and he will find an absence of young children, which, 
accustomed as he is to the alleys of our towns, swarming with poor little creatures 
growing up in filth, and coarseness, and immorality, will be even more astonishing 
and delightful. 

Before Prussia began in good earnest to promote the education of the people, it 
was thought there, as it is in England at the: present day, that private charity and 
voluntary exertions would suffice, to supply the country with all the materials of 
education. In the early part of the eighteenth century the government enunciated, 
in formal edicts, that it was the first duty of a parish to educate its young. For 
nearly one hundred years, it trusted to the voluntary principle, and left the work 
in the hands of generous individuals; the result was what might have been ex- 
pected, and what may be observed in England: the supply of the materials of 
education did not keep pace with the growth of the population. Prussia was little 
or no better provided with schools in 1815, than it had been in 1715; as to the 
teachers, they were poor, neglected, ignorant persons. Educated persons would 
not become teachers of the poor ; and the poor were neither able nor willing to 
pay for the education of teachers for their children. A sufficient number of 
benevolent individuals could not be found to bear the whole expense of educating 
the nation; und even in those parishes, in which the benevolent part of the 
richer classes had managed to collect funds, sufficient for carrying on such a work 
for a year or two, it was found, that they were uneble or unwilling, for any 
length of time, to bear alone such a great and ever-increasing burden. 

After a long trial of this unfair voluntary system, which taxed charitable indi- 
viduals in order to make up for the default of the selfish or careless, it was found, 
in 1815, as in England at the present day, that great numbers of parishes had no 
schools at all; that of the schools which were built, scarcely any were properly 
supplied with the necessary books and apparatus; that there were no good teach- 
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(re ner ae a and that the science of peda- 
totally neglected, and was universally misund 

Wines, the, the people were to be educated,—and: the French revolution of 1789 
had taught the Prussian government the necessity of lightening the poor and 
of improving their social condition, it became but too evident, that the govern- 
ment must act as well as preach. a word, the experience of one hundred years 
taught the Prussians, that it was necessary to compel the ignorant, slothful, and 
selfish members of the political body to assist the benevolent and patriotic, or that 
sufficient funds would never be found for educating the whole of the laboring 
classes. ean, , therefore, were put into and are still in force 


The inhabitants of each parish are obliged, either alone, or in company with 
one or more ee parishes, to provide sufficient school-room, a sufficient 
number of teachers, all the necessary school apparatus for the instruction of 
all their children, who are between the of six and fourteen. I shall show by 
—_ —- ion this i of / -- 

lo e all the inhabitants of a village are members of the same re us 
denomination. = 


In these cases, whenever more school-room, or a greater number of teachers, or 
more apparatus, or any repairs of the existing school-buildings is required, the 
village magistrate, having been informed of these deficiencies by the district school- 
ae ery immediately summons a committee of the villagers, called the “ Schul- 


~The § Schulvorstand consists— 

1. Of the religious minister of the parish. He is the president of the commit- 
tee or Schulvorstand. In some parts of Prussia, however, there are still some few 
remnants of the old aristocracy, who possess great estates ; and where the village 
is situated on one of these estates, there the landlord is the president of the school 
committee. This, however, is so rare an exception, that it is not necessary further 
to notice it. 

2. Of the village magistrate, who is selected by the county magistrates, from the 
most intelligent men in the parish. 

3. Of from two to four of the heads of families in the parish. These members 
of the committee are elected by the parishioners, and their election is confirmed or 
annulled by the union magistrates. If the union magistrate annuis the election 
because of the unfitness of the persons chosen, the parish can proceed to a ound 
election ; but, if they again select men, who are not fit to be entrusted with the 
duties of the school committee, the election is again annulled, and the union mag- 
istrate himself selects two or four of the parishioners, to act as members of the 
committee. When the village is situate on the estate of a great landed proprietor, 
he also can annul the choice of the parishioners ; but these cases, as I have before 
said, are very rare, and are confined almost entirely to the eastern provinces of 
Prussia, where the Polish nobles still retain some of their former possessions ; for 
iu the other provinces of Prussia, the land is now almost as much subdivided as in 
France, and is generally the property of the peasants. 

The members of these committees are chosen for six years, at the end of which 
time a new election takes place. 

If several parishes join in supporting one school, each of them must be repre- 
sented in the school committee, by at least one head of a family. The county 
court, however, has the power of preventing this union of parishes, for the sup- 

of one joint school,— 

1. When the number of children is so great, as to make it difficult to instruct 
them all in two classes. 

2. When the parishes are separated too far apart, or when the roads between 
them are bad, dangerous, or at times impassable. 

In such cases there must be separate schools ; or else the great law of the land, 
that “all the children must be educated,” would often be infrin 

Il. Where the inhabitants of a village are members of di erent religious 
denominations. 

Sometimes it happens, that a parish contains persons of different religious opin- 
ions; and then arises the question, which has been a stumbling-block to the 
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progress of primary education in England, “ how shall the rival claims of these 
ee, , #0 that the great law of Germany, that ‘ all the childre n must 
ducated,’ may be carried into effect ?”’ 

In these cases, the governments of Germany leave the parishes at perfect liberty 
to select their own course of proceeding, and to establish separate or mixed schools, 
according as they judge best for themselves. The only thing the government 
requires is, that schools of one kind or another shall be established. 

if the inhabitants of such a parish in Prussia determine on having separate 
schools, then separate school committees are elected by the different sects. The 
committee of each sect consist of, the village magistrate, the minister, and two 
or three heads of families, of the religious party for which the committee is con- 
stituted. 

_ If the inhabitants, however, decide on having one mixed school for all the re- 

parties, the committee ‘consists of, the village magistrate, the religious min- 
isters of the different parties, and several of the parishioners, elected from among 
the members of the different sects, for which the school is intended. 

In these cases, the teacher is chosen from the most numerous religious party 
or, if the school is large enough to require two teachers, the head one is pe 
from the members of the most numerous party, and the second from those of the 
next largest party. If there is only one teacher, children of those parents who do 
not belong to the same religious sect as the teacher, are always allowed to absent 
themselves during the hour in which the teacher gives the religious lessons, on 
condition that the children receive religious instruction from their own religious 
ministers. 

One of the educational councillors at Berlin informed me, that the government 
did not encourage the establishment of mixed schools, as they think, that in such 
cases, the religious education of both parties, or at least of one of them, often suf- 
fers ; but, he continued, “ of course we think a mixed school infinitely better than 
none at all ; and, when 8 district is too poor to support separate schools, we gladly 
see mixed ones established.” The gentleman who said this was a Roman 
Catholic. In the towns, there are not often mixed schools containing Romanists 
and Protestants, as there generally are sufficient numbers of each of these sects 
in every town, to enable the citizens to establish separate schools. The children 
of Jews, however, are often to be found, even in the towns, in the schools of the 
other sects ; but, owing to the entire and uncontrolled liberty of decision that the 
people themselves possess on this point, there seems to be little difficulty in ar- 
ranging matters, and no jealousy whatever exists between the different parties. 
If a mixed school is established in any parish, and the teacher is chosen from the 
most numerous sect, and if the minor party becomes discontented or suspicious of 
the education given in the school, it is always at liberty to establish another school 
for itself; and it is this liberty of action, which preserves the parishes, where the 
mixed schools exist, from all intestine troubles and religious quarrels, which are 
ever the most ungodly of disputes. In leaving the settlement of this matter to 
the parishes, the government appears to have acted most wisely; for, in these 
religious questions, any interference from without is sure to create alarm, sus- 
picion, and jealousy, and cause the different parties to fly asunder, instead of co- 
alescing. All that the government does, is to say, ‘‘ You must provide sufficient 
school-room, and a sufficient number of good poe il but decide yourselves how 
you will do this.” The consequence is, that the people say, “ We can try a mixed 
school first ; and, if we see reason to fear its effects, we will then amicably decide 
on erecting "another separate one.”’ So that the great difficulty arising from re- 
ligious difference has been easily overcome. 

The duties of the school committees, when once formed, are :— 

Ist. To take care that the parish is supplied with sufficient school-room for all 
the children, who are between the ages of five and fourteen. 

2d. To supply the school-room with all the books, writing matasteln, slates, 
blackboards, maps, and apparatus necessary for instruction. 

3d. To provide the teachers with comfortable houses for Geemnssiven and 
families. 

4th. To keep all the school-buildings, and the houses of the teachers, in good 
repair, often whitewashed, and well warmed. 
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5th. To take care that the salary of the teachers is paid to them regularly. 

6th. To assist those parents who are too poor to provide their children with 
clothes sufficiently decent for their school attendance. 

7th, To assist, protect, and encourage the teachers. 

8th. To be present at all the public examinations of the school, at the induc- 
tion of the teachers, which is a public ceremony performed in church before all the 
parishioners, and at all thé school féte days. 

If the school is not endowed, the committee is empowered to impose a tax on 
the householders for its support, and for the payment of the schoolmaster ; and it 
is held responsible by the higher authorities for his regular payment, according to 
the agreement, which was made with him on his introduction. The school com- 
mittee, however, can not discharge the teacher, it can only report him to the higher 
authorities; for in Prussia none of the local authorities, who are in immediate 
contact with the teacher, and who might, pe gery imbibe personal prejudices 
against him, are allowed to exercise the power of dismissing him. This is re- 
served for those, who are never brought into personal connection with him, and 
who are not, therefore, so likely to imbibe such prejudices. Neither can the 
committee interfere with the interior discipline of the school ; it can only inspect 
the condition of the school, and report to the county authorities. When the com- 
mittee has once elected the teacher, he is entirely free to follow his own plans of 
instruction, unfettered by the interference of local authorities, as he is presumed 
to understand his own business, better than any of those about him. Ifthe 
school-committee neglects its duties, or refuses to furnish the teacher with the 
necessary apparatus, or to keep the school-house in proper repair, or to pay the 
teacher regularly, he has always the power of appealing to the inspectors, or 
to the county courts, who instantly compel the local authorities to perform their 
appointed duties. 

When a new school is required, the school committee selects the site and plan 
of the buildings, and sends them for confirmation to the county magistrate. If 
this magistrate sees any objection to the plans, he returns them to the committee, 
with his suggestions ; the plans are then reconsidered by the committee, and re- 
turned with the necessary emendations to the magistrate, who then gives his 
sanction to them. Before this sanction has been obtained, the plans can not be 
finally adopted by the committee. 

It is already very evident, by what I have said, how very much liberty of action 
is left to the people themselves. True it is, that in the election of members of the 
committees, as well as in the choice of plans and sites for school-houses, and in the 
determination of the amount of the school-rate, the county magistrates have a 
negative ; but this is only a necessary precaution against the possibility of a really 
vicious selection of members, or of unhealthy or otherwise unsuitable sites for the 
school-houses, or of a niggardly and insufficient provision for the support of the 
school. Such a limited interference is always necessary, where the interests of 
the acting parties might otherwise tempt them to disregard the spirit of the law, 
and to sacrifice some great public good to the selfishness or ignorance of private 
individuals. 

Every landed proprietor is obliged by law, to provide for the education of the 
children of all laborers living on his estates, who are too poor themselves to do so. 
Every such proprietor is also obliged by law, to keep the schools situated upon his 
estates in perfect repair, and in a perfect state of cleanliness ; to conform to all 
the regulations, of which I shall speak hereafter, and which relate to the election 
and support of the teachers; and to furnish all the wood necessary for the re- 
pairs and warming of the school-buildings, and all the apparatus, books, &c., 

for instruction. 

This is what ought to be done in England. If it is right, that the law should 
grant to the proprietors such full powers over their property even after death, and 
should enable them to tie up their land in their own family for so long a time, and 
thus prevent the land dividing and getting into the hands of the poor, as it does 
abroad, it is but just, that the landlords should be compelled by law to do, at 
least, as much for their tenants in this country, as they are compelled to do in 
countries where the poor are much more favored than they are here, and where 
the interests of landlords are much less protected by law, than they are with us. 
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It sometimes happens, that a parish is so poor, as not to be able to build the new 
echool-house, of which it stands in need. In these cases, in order that the great 
law of the land “ that every child must be educated” should be carried into exe- 
eution, it is necessary that the poor parish should receive assistance from without. 
This is provided for by a law, which requires that each county court shall assist, 
within its district, every parish, which is not able to provide alone for the expenses 
of the education of its children. If a county court should, from the number of 
calls upon its treasury, find itself unable to supply enough to assist all the parishes 
of the county which need assistance, the government at Berlin grants assistance 
to the county court; for, whatever else is neglected for want of funds, great care 
is taken that all necessary means for the education of the people shall be every 
where provided. 

The school organization of the Prussian towns differs somewhat from that of the 
Prussian villages. I have already mentioned, that the superior village magistrates 
are appointed by the state, and that in each village there is one of these civil 
magistrates, who is a member of the village school committee, and is held respons- 
ible, if sufficient means are not provided for the education of the people of his dis- 
trict. But, in the towns, the magistrates are elected by the citizens ; and, strange 
as it may seem, the municipal corporations have long been, on the whole, liberally 
constituted. The privilege of citizenship in any town is acquired, by good character 
and honest repute.. The magistrates, who have been themselves elected by the 
citizens, can admit such inhabitants of the town, as they think worthy of the 
position, to the rank of citizens. But all citizens, who possess any ground of the 
value, in small towns, of 50/., or in large towns, of about 2501. in Prussian money, 
and all citizens who, without possessing any ground, have incomes of at least 35l. 
per annum, in Prussian money, are by law entitled to a vote in the election of the 
town magistrates. The citizens, who are entitled ‘to a vote, elect, every three 
years, a number of representatives, or, as they are called, town councillors. No 
person can be elected to the office of town councillor, unless he possess land of the 
value, in small towns, of at least 150/., and in large towns of at least 2001., or 
whose i income does not amount to at least 351. per annum. The number of these 
councillors depends on the size of the towns; no town can elect fewer than nine, 
or more than sixty. The manner in which they are elected, differs in different 
towns, but I believe the ordinary custom is, for each division of a town tu elect 
one or more to represent it in the general council. These councillors, when 
elected, preceed to the election of a certain number of magistrates, whose offices 
last from six to twelve years, and these magistrates appoint from among themselves 
a mayor, who is chosen also for twelve years. The county court, under which 
the town finds itself ranged, has the power of annulling the election of the mayor, 
and of any of the magistrates, whom it may judge unfit for their office ; and, in 
such a case, the magistrates or the town councillors, as the case may be, are 
obliged to proceed to another election. Such isa bare outline of the Prussian 
municipal system. With the various civic and political duties of the ditferent 
authorities, | have no concern here, further than they relate to the education of 
the people. 

In each town a committee is chosen, which is called the “ schuldeputation,” 
or, as I shall translate it, the school committee. It — of from one to three, 
but of never more than three, of the town magistrates, of an equal number of 
deputies from the town counciliors, an equal number of citizens, having the repu- 
tation of being interested and skilled in school matters, (these are commonly se- 
lected from. among the religious ministers,) and also of the several representatives 
of those privately endowed schools in the town, which are not supported by the 
town, but yet fall under the surveillance and direction of its municipal authorities. 
The number of these representatives varies, according to the size of the town. 
With the exception of the representatives of the private schools, the members of 
this committee are chosen by the magistrates, who are themselves, as I have be- 
fore said, elected by the citizens; but the representatives of the private schovls, 
which are not supported by the town funds, are nominated by the county courts. 
To these members, thus elected, is joined one member from each of the com- 
mittees, which are elected from the magistrates and town councillors for the differ- 
ent municipal affairs, if the former election should not have admitted any such 
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members into the school committee. The first ecclesiastical authority of the town 
is also, ex-officio, a member of the committee ; and if the town contains both 
Romanists and and Protestants, the committee must be composed of equal proportions 
of members of the different parties. The county deutithten Gaasened ante 
ling the election of any member, if they see reason to deem him unfit for the exer- 
cise of the duties of his office, and in such a case, the town authorities are obliged 
to to make a new election. 

duties of the town school committees are to provide sufficient school-room 
for all the children in the town ; to elect a sufficient number of teachers; to pay 
them their salaries regularly ; to provide all needful for the schools ; to 
keep the class-rooms and the teachers’ houses in gon repair, well whitewashed, 
and well warmed ; to take care that all the children of the town attend school 
regularly ; to inspect the schools at stated intervals; to provide each school with 
@ play-ground ; and to take care that the teachers exercise the children there 
every morning and afternoon. The funds required for the maintenance of the 
town schouls, are provided from the treasury of the corporation. 

The town councillors are responsible to the county magistrate and to the central 
government for the cue performance of these several duties. If they neglect any 
of them, the teachers and inspectors complain to the higher authorities, who oblige 
them to conform immediately to the general law of the land. 

Besides these municipal authorities, for the superintendence of the education of 
the whole town, it often happens, that each school in the town has its peculiar 
schulvorstand, corresponding to the village committees, which I have already 
described. These committees, where they do exist in the towns, elect their own 
teachers, and collect, in their several districts, the necessary school funds from the 
heads of families dwelling there ; but if any one of the district school committees 
is not able to provide for the expenditure required to supply the wants of its dis- 
trict, the town school committee is obliged to come forward and assist it, from the 
general town funds. The latter committee is the general superintendent and 
assistant, but the former little district societies, where they exist, are the actual 
laborers: Difference of religion creates no greater difficulty in the towns than in 
the country parishes, since the Romanists, Protestants, and Jews can, if they 
prefer, manage their own schools separately, by means of the little school socie- 
ties, and are never forced into any sort of connection, unless, where it is agree- 
able to themselves. 

The Prussian government seems to have considered the education of the chil- 
dren of the towns, of even higher importance, than that of the children of the vil- 
lages; and to have required the formation of these superior committees in the 
towns, as a sort of additional security, that all the districts of a town should be 
—- provided with every thing necessary for the careful education of their 
children. 

These committees assemble every fortnight, and oftencr when necessary, at the 
town halls; they have the power of inviting any number of the clergy and 
teachers of the towns to assist-at their conferences, and to aid them with their 
experience and counsels. 

In many parts of Prussia these central town committees are superseding the 
smaller district school societies, so that the funds of all the town schools, and the 
choice and induction of all the teachers rest entirely with the one central town 
school committee ; and in the case of towns containing different religious sects, as 
far as I could gather from what I heard in Berlin—for on this point I could find 

no express regulation—the Protestant members of the town committee appoint 
the teachers of the Protestant schools, and the Romanist members the teachers of 
the Romanist schools. 

But in every town every religious party is at liberty, if it pleases, to separate 
itself from the central town committee, and to form its own separate school com- 
mittee, for the management of its own educational affairs. And where ever the 
union of the different religious parties occasions any strife and disputes, the small 
district committees are sure to be formed. Where these smaller committees do 
exist, they elect the teachers for the schools under their management. 

Great advantages are, however, insured, when the management of all the 
schools in any town can be put under the direction of onz committee, instead of 
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each being placed under the direction of its separate committee ; or when all the 
Romanist schools can be put under the direction of one committee, and all the 
Protestant schools under the direction of another. For, in these cases, instead of 
creating a great number of small schools in different parts of the town, each con- 
taining only one or two classes, in which children of very different ages and very 
different degrees of proficiency must be necessarily mingled and taught together, 
to the manifest retarding of the progress of the more forward as well as of the 
more backward, several schools are generally combined, so as to form one large 
one, containing five boys’ classes and five girls’ classes. In these classes, the 
teachers are able to classify the children in such a manner, that one teacher may 
take the youngest and most deficient, another the more advanced, and soon. In 
this manner, as each teacher has a class of children, who have made about the 
same progress in their studies, he is enabled to concentrate his whole energies 
upon the instruction and education of all his scholars at the same time, and for 
the whole time they are in school, instead of being obliged to neglect one part of 
his class whilst he attends to another, which is necessarily the case, where children 
of different degrees of proficiency are assembled in one class-room, and which is 
always necessarily the cause of considerable noise and confusion, tending to dis- 
tract the attention of both teachers and children. 

But, besides the good classification, a further advantage, which results from this 
combination of schools, is the greater economy of the plan. When each school 
contains only two class-rooms, four times as many schools are required, as when 
each school contains eight rooms. And it is by no means true, that a school- 
building containing eight class-rooms costs as much as four schvol-buildings, each 
of which contains two class-rooms. Not only is a great expenditure saved, in 
the mere erection of the exterior walls and roofs of the buildings themselves, but 
a still greater saving is effected, in the purchase of land, as, instead of increasing 
the area on which the school is erected, it is always possible to increase its height. 

Nothing can be more liberal, than the manner in which the Prussian towns 
have provided for their educational wants. The buildings are excellent, and are 
kept in most admirable order. 

The town authorities are held responsible for all this ; and, wherever I went, 
I found large, commodious, and beautifully clean school-rooms, furnished with all 
that the teachers could possibly require. Along the length of the rooms, parallel 
desks are ranged, facing the teacher’s desk, which is raised on a small platform, 
so that he may see all his scholars. On either side of him are large blackboards, 
on which he illustrates the subjects of his lessons. On his right hand, there is 
generally a cabinet, for the reception of all the books and objects of instruction 
which belongs to the school; and all around, on the walls of the room, hang 
maps of different countries, and, generally, several of Germany, delineating, in a 
strong and clear manner, all the physical features of the different provinces and 
kingdoms which compose the “ Fatherland.” 

The school-rooms are continually whitewashed; and should there be any 
neglect on the part of the town or village authorities to keep the school-buildings 
in proper order, or to provide all the necessary apparatus, the teachers have 
always the power of complaining to the inspectors, or to the country magistrates, 
who immediately compel the authorities to attend to these important duties. 

Besides the schools, which are managed by school committees in the villages 
and towns, and which might be denominated public schools, there is another class, 
which would fall more properly under the designation of private schools. 

If a private individual is desirous of establishing a school, as a means of earn- 
ing his livelihood, or from a desire to offer to the poor of his neighborhood a better 
edueation, than they could obtain in the public schools, he is at liberty to do so, on 
the following conditions :— 

Ist, That the school be opened to public inspection, on the ground, that as the 
nation is directly interested in the moral education of its citizens, so it ought to 
be assured, that none of the children are subjected to immoral and corrupting 
influences, during the time when their minds are most susceptible of impressions 
of any kind, and most tenacious of them when received. 

2dly, That no person be employed as teacher in such school, who has not ob- 
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tained a teacher’s diploma, certifying his character and attainments to be such, as 
to fit him for the office of teacher. 

3dly, That the school be supplied with a play-ground, and that the children be 
allowed to tke exercive there inthe middle of the morning and afternoon school 


wathly, That at least a certain fixed amount of instruction m reading, writing, 

geography. history, singing, and science be given in the school. 

5thly, That a sufficient number of teachers be provided for the children ; and, 

6thly, That the rooms are kept clean, well warmed, lighted and ventilated. 

The profuse expenditure on all the material of education in the Prussian towns 
astonished me greatly, accustomed as I had been to the dame schools of Eng- 
land, and to the empty and repulsive interiors of many of our national school- 
rooms, with their bare floors and uncovered walls. 

I took the greatest pains not to be deceived on this point ; and hearin; - 
owing to some municipal disputes, education had made less progress in Berlin 
than elsewhere, I requested Professor Hintze of Berlin, to direct me tw the worst 
school in the city, and, having visited several of the more perfect ones, I started 
one morning to see what was considered a poor school in Prussia. 

It was managed by a teacher, who had established a school for the poor at 
his own expense, as a private speculation, and unconnected with the town 
ecmmittees. 

I found a good house containing four class-rooms, each of which was fitted up 
with parallel desks, and was under the direction of a teacher, who had been care- 
fully educated, and had obtained his di ploma. 

rd found a good, dry, and roomy ~: nd attached to the school, a very 
agreeable and seemingly intelligent bad os aster, who was owner of the school, 
and manager of one of the classes ; and the only cause of complaint I could dis- 
cover, were, that the rooms were lower than the generality of school-rooms in 

not measuring more than nine feet in height; that there was a paucity of 

maps, blackboards, &c.; that the desks were placed too closely together ; and that 

the walls were not so white and clean as in the town mre. But I could not 

help thinking, while walking through the rooms of this building. if these people 

only see some of our dame, and some of our dirty and unfurnished national 
schools, what a palace would they not consider this to be ! 

The regulations which I have been describing, by means of which the enormous 
expenses of such a vast educational scheme are divided between all the different 
districts of the kingdom, and by means of which each parish is held responsible 
for the education of its children, have been followed by this splendid result—that, 
notwithstanding that most of their town schools contain five or six times as many 
class-rooms as those of our country, the Prussian people have established 23,646 
schools, which, in 1844, were attended daily by 2,328,146 children, and were 
directed by 29,639 highly educated teachers, of whom nearly 28,000 were young 
professors, who had obtained diplomas and certificates of character at the normal 
colleges! Now, could this magnificent result have been attained if the people, 
the clergy, and the government had not been at unity on this great question ? 
Could it have been attained, if there had been no organization of the parishes and 
towns, by which the duties of the different educational authorities were clearly 
and distinctly defined? Could the government alone have borne the enormous 
expenses of establishing such asystem ? Could the government have even afforded 
to carry it on? And, above all, could private charity alone have effected so vast 
and splendid a result? These are questions for my readers to answer for them- 
selves. 

The central committees of each town are required by law to establish, in addi- 
tion to the primary institutions, which I have described, one or more superior pri- 

schools, the number of which varies according to the population of the town. 
The education given in them is superior to that given m the primary schools 
themselves, but 1s inferior to that given in the gymnasia . It is of a more prac- 
tical character than the latter, and is quite as good as the education of the chil- 
dren of our middle classes. These superior primary institutions are intended for 
all those children, who have passed throug Gorn Oe primary schools, and whose 


parents wish them to receive a better education than that given in the latter 
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establishments, without their having to go through the classical course of the 
gymnasia. 

The education given in these superior schools, as in all the public schools of 
Prussia, is gratuitous, and open to all classes of society. All the children of the 
small shopkeepers and artizans, many of the boys, who afterward epter the 
teachers’ culleges, as well as many others, whose parents are to be found in the 
very humblest walks of life, and even children of the nobles, and of the richest 
classes of society, are to be found pursuing their studies there together, in 
the same class-rooms, and on the same benches. I have myself seen sons of 
counts, physicians, clergymen, merchants, shopkeepers, and poor laborers work- 
ing together in one of these classes in Berlin. 

Above these superior schools are the real schools and gymnasia, or colleges, 
where a classical and very superior course of education is pursued, and where 
the children of the more wealthy classes are instructed. They are under an 
entirely different direction; and all I have to do with them here, is to mention, 
that even these institutions are open gratuitously to all, who wish to avail them- 
selves of the education which they offer. Even in these classical colleges chil- 
dren of poor laborers are sometimes to be found studying on the same benches on 
which sit the sons of the rich. It is very instructive to observe, that in Prussia, 
where one would imagine, according to the doctrines preached in England, that 
the government should, until the late revolution, have feared to advance the 
intelligence of the people, no one has seemed to have an idea, that too much 
instruction could be imparted to the children of the poor. On the cortrary, every 
one has acted as if the public order and public morality depended entirely upon 
the people being able to think. A theoretically arbitrary government has been 
doing every thing in its power to stimulate and enable the people to educate their 
children as highly as possible, and has been for years telling them, that the pros- 
perity and happiness of the country depend greatly on the training of the chil- 
dren ; while here, in our free country, we still find people speaking and acting, as 
if they feared, that education was the inevitable harbinger of immorality and 
disaffection. 

There are also in Prussia a great number of endowed schools, which derive 
their incomes from the rents of lands, or from the interest of money bequeathed 
to them by charitable individuals, or which have been founded and endowed at 
different times by the government. For each of these cases, there is an excep- 
tion made in the operation of the municipal regulations, which I have described : 
neither of these classes of schools are directed by Schulvorstinde, or by the town 
committees. The teachers for the former class are chosen by the trustees, 
appointed by the will of the devisor ; the county courts being enabled to annul 
the elections, if a bad selection is made. The trustees, however, are unable to 
appoint any person, as teacher, who has not obtained a diploma* of competency 
from the provincial committee, appointed to examine all candidates for the teachers’ 
profession. In fact, no person can officiate as teacher, in any Prussian school, 
unless he has obtained such a diploma. This is the parents’ guarantee, that he is 
& person, to whom they may safely intrust their children. The teachers of the 
class of schools, which have been founded and endowed by government, are 
appointed by the county courts. The town committees have, however, the sur- 
yeillance and inspection of all these schools, and are obliged by law to assist them 
from the town funds, if their own do not suffice for their efficient maintainance. 
The municipal authorities are also obliged to assist all the parents, who are too 
poor to do it themselves, to purchase the books, slates, pencils, &c., required for 
the class instruction; and they are also obliged to provide decent clothing for 
such children, as are too poor, to obtain a dress sufficiently respectable for school 
attendance. And here, I can not help remarking, on the general appearance of 
the children throughout the provinces of Prussia, which I have visited. They 
were generally very clean, well dressed, polite, and easy in their manners, and 
very healthy and active in their appearance. In whatever town of Prussia the 
traveler finds himself, he may always satisfy himself on this point, if he will take 
the trouble to walk out into the streets, between twelve and two o’clock in the morn- 





* For an account of diplomas, see page 188. 
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ing, i. ¢., between the hours of the morning and afternoon classes. In some 

@ stranger would imagine, either that the poor had no children, or that 
they never let them go out of doors. All the children he would see in the streets 
would to him to be those of respectable shopkeepers. This is a very sat- 
isfactory proof of the good effects of the school system, as cleanliness and neat- 
ness among the poor are invariable symptoms of a satisfactory moral and physical 

The law requires that every school, both in town and country, shall have an 
Open space of ground adjacent to it, where the children may take a little exercise 
in the mornings and afternoons. This is a very important lation, and is well 
worthy our imitation. The children, in Germany, are never detained more than 
an hour and a half in the school-room at one time, except when the weather is 
too bad, to allow of their taking exercise in the open air. Every hour and a half, 
throughout the day, they are taken into the play-ground for ten minutes’ exercise 
by one of the teachers ; the air of the school-room is then changed, and the chil- 
dren return refreshed to their work. In the towns this regulation insures other 
and greater advantages, as it keeps the children out of the filth and immorality of 

streets. In most cases, our town-schools have no yard attached to them, so 
if the children do change the bad and noxious air of the school-room, it is 
only for the dirt and depravity of the streets, where they are brought under evil 
influences, much more powerful for injury, than those of the schools are for good. 

In some provinces of Prussia, there are still some few of the old class of great 
landowners, between whom, in former days, the whole of Prussia was divided, 
until Stein and Hardenburg put the laws in force, which destroyed the old feudal 
system, and gave the peasants an interest in the soil. It is, therefore, an interest- 
ing question to examine, what the law requires these landlords to do for the edu- 
¢ation of the people on their estates. I have already mentioned, that the selection 
of the teacher is left to them, but that the government reserves the right of a 
veto upon their choice, in all cases where an injudicious election is made. The 
landlords are required to keep in good repair the schools upon their estates, and 
to pay the school-fees for the children of all the poor laborers living upon them, 
and not able to pay it themselves. They are also obliged to furnish the materials, 
required for the erection or repair of all necessary school-buildings; the fuel 
required for the school-rooms and teachers’ houses through the winter ; and, 
where the school is not endowed, the sum which is necessary for the teachers’ 
salaries. The children of the landed proprietors themselves, often attend the vil- 
lage schools, and work at the same desks, with the sons and daughters of the 
poorest’ peasants—a proof of the excellent character of the education given in the 
era schools, and of the high estimation, in which the teachers are generally 

eld by all of society. 

About eight or ten years since all the German schools were conducted on the 
Bell and Lancasterian methods, the children being left almost entirely in the hands 
of young and half-educated monitors, as in our own parochial schools at the 
present day. The results of this system were so unsatisfactory that they soon 

i & powerful reaction in the contrary direction. The German govern- 
ments, perceiving how grievously the mental education and mental development 
of the children were retarded by subjecting them to the imperfect care of half- 
educated monitors, prohibited all employment of monitors in the parochial schools. 
Hence, it became necessary to considerably increase the staff of teachers, as well 
as the expenditure required for their support. In the towns this has been produc- 
tive of beneficial results, as the towns can always raise sufficient funds for the 
support of a sufficient number of teachers. I generally found that each of these 
schools throughout Germany had a staff of from six to twelve teachers attached 
to it, each of whom had attained the age of twenty years, had been specially edu- 
cated in the classes of the primary, secondary, and normal schools, from his sixth 
to his twentieth year, and had obtained a diploma certifying his fitness for the pro- 
fession to which he had devoted himself. 

But in the village schools the results of this rejection of all monitorial assist- 
ance has been less satisfactory. The villages are not generally rich enough to 
support more than two teachers, and often not more than one, and this, too, in 
many cases, where there are 150 children who attend the school. In these cases, 
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therefore, monitors are greatly needed to assist in maintaining order among one 
part of the children, while the teacher is instructing another part, and to relieve 
the teacher from the more mechanical part of class instruction, so that he may 
apply his undivided attention to those branches of instructions, in which his supe- 
rior skill, knowledge, and experience are most needed. 

But the prejudices which the Germans have imbibed against the monotorial 
system, are, as yet, too strong to allow them to perceive the necessity of employ- 
ing monitors in the village schools. Whenever | addressed a German teacher on 
this subject, he immediately answered, “Oh! we have had enough of your Lan- 
casterian methods ; depend upon it, we shall never try them again.” It was very 
surprising to me to see, how universal and how strong this antipathy to monitors was 
throughout Germany ; but it served to show me, how deep an interest all classes 
took in the prosperity of the schools, as it was evident that they only rejected this 
means of lessening the parochial outlay in the support of teachers, because 
believed it to be essentially injurious to the sound mental progress of the children. 

No doubt that the old monitorial system was deserving of all their maledic- 
tions ; but it would well become the Prussian educational authorities to consider, 
whether the means between the old system and the present, such, viz., as the 
monotorial system pursued in Holland and France, is not the true state of things 
to which they ought to aspire. In these countries, the teachers train the most 
promising of their oldest and most advanced scholars as monitors. They give 
them instruction in the evenings when the day’s work in the school-room is over. 
These monitors are paid by the parochial authorities juet enough, to make it worth 
their while to remain at their posts as assistants to the schoolmasters until about 
seventeen years of age, after which time they are removed to the normal colleges 
to be trained as teachers, whilst other children take their places in the village 
schools. To these trained and paid monitors nothing is intrusted, but the mere 
mechanical parts of school teaching, such as the elements of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. All the higher and more intellectual parts of school education, 
such as religious instruction, history, geography, and mental arithmetic, are con- 
ducted by the schoolmaster himself. But the principal service which the moni- 
tors render to the teachers is, in preserving order and silence in the school, and in 
watching over those classes, which are not for the time being receiving instruc- 
tion from the schoolmaster. By this means, one able master, with the aid of two 
intelligent monitors, may conduct a school of 100 children ; whenever the number, 
however, exceeds 100, there should in all cases be, at the least, two superior teachers. 

As I have already said, the want of monitors is felt most in the village schools ; 
for the town schools are conducted in a totally different manner. In a town a greater 
number of children are found assembled together, and greater funds are always 
found at the disposal of the school authorities, who, it will be remembered, are 
elected by the people. In each of the Prussian towns, several great school-houses 
are generally built, each containing from four to sixteen class-rooms. The num- 
ber does not, I believe, generally exceed eight in one school-house, and some have 
not more, but hardly any fewer than four. In Germany, except in the poorest 
villages, different classes are never instructed in the same room. Even in the 
villages, there are generally two or three class-rooms in the village school-house, 
for each of which a separate teacher is maintained. This plan of teaching 
the different classes in different rooms, adds incalculably to the efficiency of the 
education given. In each room, only one voice is heard at a time—the voice of 
the teacher or one of the children. The attention of the children is not disturbed 
or diverted from the teacher by what is going on in another class. Each room is 
perfectly quiet. The teacher can be heard distinctly, and can hear every noise in 
his class. Besides all this, for equal numbers of children four or five times as 
many teachers are employed in Germany as in England. Each child receives, 
therefore, four or five times as much assistance and attention from a learned man 
as a child does in England. The individual progress, therefore, of the children in 
the German schools (and the same may be said of the Swiss schools,) is very 
much greater than that of the English children. Over each school-house one head 
teacher is appointed, who is an elderly and experienced man, and who himself 
takes the management of the highest class. Under him are appointed a number 
of younger teachers, corresponding to the number of class-rooms in the schvol- 
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house. These younger masters board with the head teacher in his house, which 
is generally constructed large enough to afford lodgings for the staff of masters 
uired for all the classes. If the class-rooms do not exceed four, the boys and 
are mixed together in the different rooms, and are divided into four classes, 
according to their ——- If, however, the school contains more than four 
then the girls and boys are separated into two distinct divisions, each 
of which is divided into three or four classes according to the proficiency of the 
children. In the town schools, therefore, it is much easier to dispense with moni- 
tors, as no teacher is perplexed with having to direct different classes in the same 
room. Each teacher has only to instruct a small number of children of about 
the same proficiency in the same subject, at one time and in a separate room. He 
ean, therefore, at all moments engage all his children in the same occupations, keep 
them all under his constant inspection, and direct their operations much better 
than where these operations themselves are necessarily of three or four different 
kinds at the same time. But even in such case, the teachers require the assist- 
ance of monitors, in the writing, drawing, and ciphering exercises ; or else, as I 
have often observed, when the teacher’s attention is withdrawn from the class, or 
when he is attending to some individual pupil in one part of the school, the 
juvenile spirit is sure to begin to effervesce in another, and to produce noise, dis- 
order, and interruption. This want of assistance for the principal teachers was 
almost the only fault I could find with the Prussian schools. 

The school-buildings were generally excellent, and often handsome ; the class- 
rooms numerous, lofty, capacious, and always clean ; for the inspectors take great 
care that the parochial authorities do not neglect the whitewashing and repairs. 
The scholars themselves were always exquisitely clean. The rooms were con- 
stantly whitewashed and scoured. The Jaw obliges the school committees to do 
this. If any neglect in these particulars is evident, the inspectors and county 
magistrates are empowered and required to act for the parochial committee, and 
to raise the funds necessary for the purpose by a parochial rate levied upon the 
householders. But from the beautiful neatness and cleanliness and from the 
excellent repair of the school-rooms which J saw in different provinces of Prussia 
and Germany, it appeared to me, that the people fully understood and appreciated 
the importance and utility of these regulations. 

The class-rooms were always well fitted up with parallel desks and forms, and 
almost always with excellent maps of Germany, on which all the leading phys- 
ical characteristics of the country were delineated in a strong and forcible manner, 
and on a large scale ; and also with smaller but excellent maps of other parts of 
the world. 

At one end of each class-room is the teacher’s desk, raised a little above the 
others. Behind, and on each side of him hang great blackboards, fastened to the 
wall by moveable hinges. On these he writes copies of the writing exercises, and 
draws all his figures, &c., for the illustration of his lessons: and on all these also 
each child is called upon in turn to explain arithmetical operations, or to fill up or 
draw the outlines of a map of some part of Europe, or of one of the principal 
countries of the world. The space between the teacher’s desk and the other end 
of the room is filled with parallel rows of desks and forms, at which the children 
work ; for the Prussians are too anxious to make the children interested in their 
school duties, to think of making education more disagreeable to them than it 
necessarily is, by forcing them to stand through nearly the whole of their lessons, 
as they do in many of our national schools to this day. Each school has also a 
yard, where the children take exercise in the middle of the morning and after- 
noon school hours, to refresh themselves, and to awaken their faculties, while 
the windows of the class-rooms are thrown open, and the air of the rooms is 
thoroughly purified. 

Some persons seem to imagine that, if a school-room is built and children 
attend it, the results must needs be good; but it behooves them to examine 
whether they have left any influence at work upon the children’s minds, stronger 
than the influence for good which the school affords. If it is so, it seems a little 
sanguine, to say the least of it, to hope for happy results. The whole system of 
things in Germany is so entirely different to that in England, that any one who 
attempts to describe it to Englishmen must necessarily appear to exaggerate. 
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ean only say, let doubters go and inspect for themselves, and I am convinced they 

will own, that I have not said nearly so much as I might have done, in favor of 

the wonderful efforts the people and the governments are making to advance the 
it cause of popular instruction. 

Each child buys its own books and slate. Those children, however, who are 
too poor to pay the small school-fees, and who are consequently sent to school at 
the expense of the town or parish in which they dwell, are provided with books, 
&c., by the town or parochial authorities. The children generally carry their 
books home with them ; and every morning at a quarter to eight o’clock, a trav- 
eler may see the streets of a German town or village filled with boys and girls, 
neatly dressed and very clean, hurrying to school; each of the boys carrying his 
school-books in a small goat-skin knapsack on his back, and each of the girls 
carrying hers in a small bag, which she holds in her hand. The cleanliness and 
neatness of dress which I generally observed among the children very much 
surprised me, and always served to convince me how the educational regulations 
were tending to civilize and elevate the tastes of the lower classes throughout 
Germany. At first, I was often disposed to doubt the veracity of my com- 
panions, when they assured me that the children I saw were the sons and 
daughters of poor laborers. 

The very way in which children of different ranks of society are to be found 
mingled in the same school, serves to show how superior the civilization of the 
lower orders in Germany is to that of the English peasants. With us it would be 
impossible to associate, in the same school, the children of peasants with those of 
even the lowest of our middle classes. But in Germany, I constantly found the 
children of the highest and of the lowest ranks sitting at the same desk, and in 
almost every school I saw the children of the lowest and of the middle classes 
mingled together. 

In Berlin, one of the teachers, on my asking him whose sons the boys at one 
of his forms were, requested them to tell me in what occupations their fathers 
were engaged. From these boys I learned, that one was the son of a clergyman 
another of a physician ; that others were the sons of small shopkeepers, an 
others the sons of errand-men and porters. Now, were not the children of the 
errand-men and porters very much more civilized, polished, and, if I may use that 
that much abused word, more gentlemanly than the same class of children in 
England, such an association would be totally impossible. And yet this to us 
incredible state of things, exists with infinitely less discontentment and social dis- 
turbance than we find among our laboring classes in England. 

But it must not be imagined that the educational system is in a stationary state, 
that the people and the government are resting upon their oars, or that they now 
think that they have done enough, and that they can let the stream bear 
them on without further exertion. Far, far otherwise ; on every hand extensive 
improvements are going on, as if they had only commenced last year, to take any 
interest in the question, and as if they were only now beginning the work, like 
fresh laborers. Here I found a new and handsome school-house just finished ; 
there, another one in building ; and here, again, old houses being altered and 
enlarged. In one town I found them preparing a great building for a normal 
college ; in another, I found them preparing to remove one of these noble institu- 
tions to a more commodious and larger set of buildings; and wherever I traveled, 
I found the authorities laboring to establish infant schools, as well as to perfect the 
educational institutions of their several localities. It sometimes appeared to me 
as if all the resources of the government must be devoted to this object; whereas 
my readers must recollect that, except in the cases of the normal colleges, this 
great work is effected by the people themselves ; and that the enormons expend- 
iture, by being divided between all the different towns and parishes in the king- 
dom, is scarcely felt. Since 1816, every year has witnessed a further progress : 
old schools have been pulled down, new ones have been erected ; the old and less 
efficient teachers have gradually died off, and their places have been supplied by 
excellently trained masters who now direct the schools ; the young men who are 
about to enter holy orders have been gbliged to study pedagogy, in order to fit 
themselves to be inspectors; the regulations respecting the factory children, 
which I have given in an earlier part of this work, have been put in force; 
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when they thoroughly understand the theory and ice of , and when 
they are not fettered by unwise restrictions ; the other was, admission 
into the practical schools, of books of an irreligious or immoral tendency. These 


two evils are guarded against in the following manner : 

No book can be used in any school of the provinces, until the authorities com- 

pong the provincial Schulcollegium, which has the direction of the higher 

and gymnasia, as well as of the normal colleges of the province, have 
licensed it, or sanctioned its admission. Any book which has been so sanc- 
tioned, can be employed by any schoolmaster of the province in which it was 
licensed. There are, in every province, a great number of works on religion, 

science, &c., which have been thus licensed, and from which the teachers 
are at liberty to. choose. But, if a schoolmaster writes a book, which he deems 
better qualified for school use than those already published, or if he desires to 
employ a work written by some one else and which is not licensed, he forwards a 
copy of it, th the inspector, to the provincial authorities, in order to obtain 
their consent, which is only refused, where the book is positively imperfect or 
unfit for the young. In the schools, which I personally inspected, I generally 
found the school-books very excellent, and written either by teachers, or by some 
person engaged in the educational profession. Coming as they do from men of 
very long experience in the practice of pedagogy, they are generally well adapted 
to answer the wants, which the writers themselves have experienced, in the exer- 
cise of their professional duties. With the above restrictions, the choice of books 
is left entirely to the schoolmasters. 

The character of the instruction given in all the German schools is suggestive ; 
the teachers labor to teach the children to educate themselves. There is little or 
no “cram” about it, if I may use an old university phrase. In most of the 
best primary schools of England, the teacher still contents himself with the old 
ee system ; that is, he tries to crowd the memories of his scholars with 
facts, and continually exercises their memories, without ever attempting to 
develop and strengthen any of their other intellectual faculties. Now, we know 
but too well, that a man may have the most retentive memory, and the best stored 
mind, and yet remain as incapable of reasoning, as improvident, and as irrational 
as ever. He may be full of facts; but may be as unable to make any use of 
them, or to turn them to any good account, as one bereft of the faculties of speech, 
sight, and hearing. If a man can not use his reasoning powers, he is much better 
without knowledge ; to impart facts to a fooi, is like intrusting fire to a madman. 
The great desideratum for the poor, as well as for every one else in this world, is 
a capability of using the reasoning faculties ; not that this will always save a man 
from false ideas ant from irrational conduct, but that a man who possesses it will 
be more likely than any other, to take a right view of his position in life, his 
duties, and his advantages, and will be more likely to understand the best means 
of improving them. 

Next, then, to implanting good principles in the child, the first object of every 
system of instruction should be, to teach it how to use the high and important 
faculties, which Providence has given it, as the means by which to insure its 
temporal happiness and continued self-improvement. Facts are necessary, but 
facts alone are not enough : to cram a child’s mind with facts, without constantly 
exercising its reflection and its reason, is like feeding it with quantities of rich 
viands, and denying it all bodily exercise. 

The German teachers are, therefore, taught that their duty is to awaken the 
intelligence of their children, far more than to fill their heads with facts, which 
they would not know how to use, unless their reasoning powers had been first cul- 
tivated. The schoolmasters do not therefore hurry over many facts in one lesson ; 
but endeavor to make them think and reason about the subject of instruction. 

The method of instruction is left to the unfewered choice of the teachers, so 
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that it is impossible to speak with certainty of the methods pursued in the majority 
of the schools; but in all that I visited, I invariably found the simultaneous 
method pursued. By this the scholars are divided into different classes, and each 
class is instructed separately. This is not done on the old shouting plan, where 
one or two clever boys give the answer, and all the others follow in the same 
breath, and often without having known what the question was. Not so: the 
class under instruction first reads a section or chapter from the school-book, 
relating to the subject of instruction ; the teacher then endeavors to illustrate 
what the children have been reading, to make them clearly understand it, to 
assure himself that they do understand it, and to impress it more clearly and 
firmly upon their memories. All this he does by suggestive questions, which he 
himself does not answer, until he has first tried whether any of the children can 
answer them for themselves. When a question is put, all the children, who are 
prepared to answer it, are told to hold up their hands, and the teacher then 
selects one child, who stands up and gives what he conceives to be the answer ; 
if he is wrong, another is selected to correct him, and so on in like manner; 
but until the teacher has called upon some one to answer, not a single word is 
allowed to be spoken by any member of the class. If no one can answer the 
question, the teacher, before answering it for the children, excites their curiosity 
about it by questions and hints, and stories illustrating or partially explaining the 
subject under discussion ; and when he has succeeded in interesting the whole 
class in the answer, he then gives it, but not before. By these means, the 
reflective powers of the children are exercised and trained ; they are taught to 
think, to inquire and to reason, and their minds acquire strength and activity. 
During every lesson the teacher stands, and the children sit before him at their 
desks. The most perfect silence is observed, except when broken by the answer 
of the scholar fixed on to reply, or by a question made by a scholar seeking 
explanation, or by a laugh at some amusing story or joke of the teacher. No 
lesson is continued long. The subjects of instructions are changed about three 
times in every two hours ; and, at the end of every two hours, the children of all 
the different classes meet in the play-ground, under the charge of one of the 
teachers, to get some fresh air and a little exercise. 

The great object of all this isto make the lessons as interesting and attractive as 
possible to the children, to keep up their attention, and to gradually develop all the 
powers of their minds. 

This system enables the German teachers to watch and tend the progress of 
each individual child. No child can screen idleness or ignorance, behind the 
general shout of the class. The teacher sees instantly, if a scholar fails often to 
hold up his hand; and as he questions those, who do hold up their hands, by 
turns, he soon finds out if a child is really attending or not. 

One thing which greatly surprised me in all the German and Dutch schools 
was, the great interest the children evidently took in the subject of instruction. 
This is to be explained entirely by the manner, in which they are treated and 
instructed by the teachers. The teachers address them as intelligent, rational 
beings, and in a conversational manner, as if they expected them to listen and 
to understand. The teachers further excite their interest by showing them, in all 
their lessons, the practical use of the knowledge they are acquiring. Constant 
references are made to the different pursuits, in which the children will be 
engaged after leaving school; to the commerce of the country, and the way in 
which it is supplied with the various articles of foreign produce which it requires ; 
to the duties of citizens ; to the history of the country ; to its produce, its phys- 
ical chacteristics, and its political relations; to farming, in its various branches ; 
to the great inventions and vast undertakings of the day; to the wonders of 
foreign countries ; and, in fact, to all the newspaper topics of the day. 

I have myself been obliged to answer questions in the German and Dutch 
schools about the navy of England, the wealth of England, our metropolis, our 
colonies, and the miseries of Ireland. 

Instruction, or amusement which will excite the scholars to seek instruction, is 
sought from all the subjects and allusions started by the lesson. The children are 
made to see the end of instruction and the object of schools in every lesson which 
is given them. The teachers encourage them by words and looks of approval. 
28 
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A few words, such as “that’s right, Charles,” “that’s a very answer,” 
“ you have explained it very well,’ “ well done indeed,” and like explana- 
tions, stimulate the children as if they were at a game, Added to this, that the 
Suaillecs aie'eu hesiedlily Oiled jn the art of teaching, that they ports ly under- 
stand how to make every thing clear and comprehensible to the least intelligent 
scholar of the class, while they are so well educated, that they are able to illus- 
trate each lesson by a hundred interesting stories or descriptions. 

The ay “ye of instruction in the primary schools vary in the different classes. 
In those for the younger children, who have only just entered the school, they 
are confined to Scripture history, reading, writing, arithmetic, and singing ; but, 
in the classes for the elder children, not only are higher and more advanced exercises 
in the above subjects given, but the scholars learn also German history, 
phy, drawing, and mental arithmetic. In this last subject of instruction, i some- 
times found astonishing progress made, Besides the above lessons which the 
schoolmasters are obliged by law to teach in all schools, the children learn to 
recite the most beautiful of the Psalms and the finest passages of Scripture, as well 
as the most celebrated national melodies. In the higher elementary schools, or, 
as they are called, the higher burgher schools, which are opea to all the children 
who like to enter them after leaving the elementary schools, and which are 
attended by the sons of small shopkeepers and of laborers also, the course of edu- 
cation is much higher, embracing not only a continued exercise in the different 
subjects of instruction which I have enumerated, but in addition to these, geome- 
try, universal history, and the French language. No child is obliged to attend 
these schools; but all are admitted; who wish to continue their education there 
after leaving the primary schools. These schools are only to be found in towns ; 
but each town is obliged by law to support at least one of them. They are gen- 
erally very well attended by the children of small shopkeepers, and contain also 
many children from the poorest ranks of society. . 


The method of teaching these subjects generally, has already been 
given under the head of Primary Schools in Germany, in the lan- 
guage of Prof. Stowe and Mr. Mann. We will now give from Prof. 
Bache, and other authorities, the organization, study table, and methods 
of instruction of several schools of different grades. 
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The series of schools, which now cluster about the Orphan-house of 
Halle, are called after the name of its founder, the Franke Foundations, 
and embraces the whole range of public instruction. It begins with 
the common or elementary schools, in which the instruction terminates 
at the age of twelve or fourteen years; contains a “higher” or middle 
school, called, also, a “burgher school,” the courses of which end at 
fourteen or sixteen years, and where the pupil is prepared to enter life 
asatradesman. Also, a “real school,” its courses ending at sixteen or 
eighteen, and intended to prepare for the higher mechanical occupa- 
tions ; and a classical school, or “ gymnasium,” retaining its pupils until 
eighteen or nineteen years of age, and fitting them for admission to the 
university. 

The attendance on these schools varies from year to year, being 
made up of pupils from other parts of Prussia, as well as from Halle. 
- The attendance, at the date of Dr. Bache’s visit, was as follows: 
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Free School for boys 350, in four classes. 

“ “ “ irls 350, “ “ 
Burgher School for boys 600, twelve “ 

iy “ “ girls 400, eight “ 
Superior “ “ 100, six “ 
Real Pp 150, five “ 
Gymnasium or grammar school 300, six . 
Padagogium 80, five “ 

Total, 2330 


In the establishments for education there were at the same time, in the orphan 
house, 114 boys and 16 girls, in the boarding school 230 boys, and in the peda- 
gogium 80, total 436. 

The school which the boys of the orphan-house in general attend, is that called 
the “ burgher’’ or citizens’ school, sometimes also called middle school. Its ob- 
jects are thus defined, first, “so to train the sons of citizens by instruction in use- 
ful science, that, at the of fourteen years, they may be in a condition to begin 
a handicraft, or other e ;” second, “ to prepare the pupils for the lower classes 
of a gymnasium, or for the classes of a real school, to accomplish which latter 
purposes Latin and French are taught.” 

The lower classes are, in fact, those of an elementary school, and the boys who 
leave the orphan-house at fourteen, are instructed exclusively in this establish- 
ment. The few who are selected to remain after fourteen go to the Latin school ; 
Latin and French both are, however, studied in the upper classes of the burgher 
school, and the aptitude of the orphan pupils for language, is thus put to the test. 
The school is divided into four classes in reference to the progress of the pupils, 
and each is subdivided for convenience, with a teacher to every subdivision. 
Thus the same teacher gives instruction in all the subjects of study, to a class of 
boys numbering, on the average, about fifty. 

The branches taught are: Exercises of speech and thought. Bible history. 
Religious instruction. Mental and written arithmetic. Elements of geography. 
(Knowledge of home.) Reading and writing taught together. Reading. Cal- 
ligraphy. Stories from history. German grammar. Composition. phy 
of Germany. German history. French grammar. General history. Higher 
arithmetic. Elements of geometry. Bible lessons. Christian morals. Chris- 
tian doctrines. Elements of Latin. 

There are teachers of singing and drawing, besides the regular class teachers. 
The pupils are examined privately once every six months, and publicly at Easter, 
when the change of classes takes place. 

The exercises of speech and thought, the first subject on the above list, consti- 
tute the breaking-in, as it were, of the child, and being at the very threshold of 
instruction, try the teacher’s skill more than many a learned branch. He must 
teach the pupil to think, taking care that his thoughts are expressed in appropri- 
ate words. Pestalozzi, who first practiced upon this idea, drew the child’s atten- 
tion to the human frame, as the subject of contemplation ; others have preferred 
to bring him in contact with nature, in general, by making simple natural phe- 
nomens the basis of the inductive lessons; others, not surrounded by nature, 
made man and his dwelling their theme ; others introduce simple lessons on ob- 
jects of nature and art, which can readily be presented to the child for his exam- 
ination, and on which, as a basis, to rear the superstructure of natural history, 
physics, and technology, in his advanced course. All these are good in their 
way, but such as I saw tried seemed to depend for their efficacy upon the cir- 
cumstances of the school, and to be better or worse as the child found means to 
apply his newly acquired powers of perception, to observe for himself. Of all the 
plans, when the school is rightly situated for it, a reference to nature produces 
the best training of the heart, as well as the mind of the child. It would be im- 
possible to present, here, even extracts from the numerous works which contain 
the methods employed in these exervises. 

The Bible history and religious instruction next referred to, are principally 
given orally, the morals of the Bible and the events which it describes, being put 
into such a form that when the sacred book itself, at a later day, comes into the 
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child’s hands, he is prepared to read it with proper interest. This plan is dia- 
metrically opens to that which employs it as the beginner’s horn-book, and 
from which, I feel bound to say, I have never seen any good result. 

I can not enter into details in regard to all the branches, but must be satisfied 
with noticing two which are here taught particularly well, namely, reading and 
writing, and geography. 

The reading and writing are taught at the same time, according to the method 
of Harnisch, developed by Scholtz. The child makes a letter on his slate, after a 
copy upon the blackboard, and is taught to name it. The German 
having a fixed sound for each letter, when the sound of the letter has been learned, 
not its common arbitrary name, but the sound which it has in composition, the 
pupil has made some p toward knowing how to form combinations, which 
is the next step, the ae being placed alternately before and after the consonant. 
These combinations are first written on the slate, and then pronounced. The 
next exercise consists in placing a vowel between two consonants, which is fol- 
lowed by other simple combinations. These being classified by careful study, the 
child is soon able to compose simple sentences, in which his ideas are developed, 
so that the mechanical operation of writing and of reading is interspersed with 
intellectual exercise. In this the talent of the teacher is strikingly exhibited, and 
a prescribed routine of instruction would fail in its object. The written letters 
being once learned, the next step is with the printed, and a reading book is not 
int-educed until the child has felt the necessity of it in his ferther progress. It 
is then a relief, and not a task. 

I saw, here, a class which had been under instruction for only nine months, 
the pupils of which wrote short sentences very legibly in a hand of medium size, 
spelled them correctly, and read them distinctly. 

This method of learning to read is, in a great degree, inapplicable to our lan- 
guage, in which the vowel sounds are so numerous; but the union of reading and 
writing may have its advantages. The characters of the ordinary German writ- 
ing are composed of very different forms from those of our round hand, and which 
are more simple, and, in general, angular; hence no considerable dexterity of 
hand is required to trace the letters, and only a brief practice in elementary forms 
is required. I saw classes of children of ten and eleven years old, at Zurich, who 
by being constantly practiced in this method from their earliest instruction, had 
acquired a very striking facility of expressing their ideas clearly and correctly in 
writing. The method produces a facility of composition, in writing, as that of 
Jacotot does a fluency in speaking. The orphans entering at ten years of age, 
do not, in general, pass through this class. 

The geographical instruction, founded upon the method of Pestalozzi, proceeds 
on ay inductive principles, and is an example of how much may be done by 
making the pupil proceed from the known to the unknown. The following was 
the course of a recitation which I attended on the subject. The teacher » rons 
first, from the knowledge of the pupils of different objects or bodies, a definition 
of the term body, then led them to define extension, dimensions, &c., and thus 
furnished them ideas of space. Sunrise and sunset were used for establishing the 
position of the cardinal points, and that of the class-room was determined in refer- 
ence to these. Then commencing with home, with a map of the city of Halle, 
they gave an account of its localities, and the history connected with them. 
Widening hence in circles, the natural and political features of the surrounding 
district were described, always indicating the real directions of places, &c. The 

upil thus every step of geographical knowledge ; begins with his own 
on, rambles through his own town, makes excursions in its neighborhood, sets 
out on his travels through his fatherland, visits foreign parts, sees what is worth 
seeing in the natural and artificial state of the country, finally learns the relation 
of its parts and of the whole to other worlds, and thus the interest is kept up from 
the first to the last. The reverse method I compared with this over and over 
again ; some teachers have found this tedious, others have mixed the two systems, 
but, judging by the comparative results, I give this method greatly the preference 
over others, as not only teaching geography, and connecting history with it, but 
enlarging the general intelligence, while it improves the memory. In the upper 
classes, the pupils use maps without names, and draw maps on the board, marking 
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localities, &c. At other times, the places are indicated by one pupil, and named 
by another, with other variations of exercise. In the lower classes, the Tesponses 
were frequently repeated by the whole class, and in the upper classes the instruc- 
tion was more addressed to individuals. With all the inherent merits of this 
method, I have seen it wholly marred by a dull teacher. 

The inductive method applied to any branch of knowledge requires time, 
patience, and some skill on the part of the teacher. The routine method, or 
positive teaching, is much easier to the instructor. The former at every step 
unfolds the mind, the latter frequently overburthens it. If the positive on 
acquired by the first is entirely lost, the habit of thinking remains, while, 
acquired by the second, there is nothing left unless some improvement of memory, 
and general development of the reasoning powers. 

A pupil who has properly improved the advantages of this school, will have 
acquired a reasonable knowledge of the German language, of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, of geography and general history, will be familiar with the his- 
tory, morals, and doctrines of the Bible, and his general mental and moral devel- 
opment will be such as befits his age. If especially industrious or apt, he will 
have had an oportunity of beginning Latin and French, and if he prove to have 
a facility in language, will be transferred to the Latin school. It would seem 
that, if he have a peculiar disposition for mathematical studies, he should be sent 
to the real school to prepare him for one of the higher mechanical callings. If 
he should have had this advantage, on reaching seventeen years of age, he would 
have added to his stock of knowledge : 

Further acquaintance with German and French. Latin and English if re- 
= though not regularly taught. History and geography. ‘Natural history. 

lathematics. Practical arithmetic. Physics and chemistry. Religion. Im- 
proved writing, and drawing. 

The Latin school, into which the more intelligent pupil now actually enters, 
conforms to the plan of the Prussian gymnasia. This gymnasium has six classes, 
divided each into two parts, and forming a connected series of instruction, one 
part being six months behind the other, except that the pupils of the two parts 
are sometimes assembled to listen to the same lecture. 

The branches studied are: Religious instruction, Latin, Greek, French, math- 
ematics, elements of physics, history, psychology, and logic. Poetry and i 
and Hebrew or English, as the student may desire. 
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The following plan of instruction was prepared by Dr. Harnisch, one 
of the most distinguished teachers of Prussia: 


The course is divided into two parts, one an elementary course, consisting of 
religious instruction, arithmetic, the mother tongue, singing, writing, and exer- 
cises of induction, taught in four classes, between the ages of ten and fourteen. 
The other, a higher course, taught in three classes, and between the fifteenth and 
eighteenth years of age of the pupils. In order to rise to the place of a non-com- 
missioned officer, the pupil must have gone through at least the lowest of the 
classes of the higher school. The subjects of instruction in this school are: relig- 
ious instruction, arithmetic, singing, the German language, calligraphy, geogra- 
phy and history, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and drawing. 

The courses in the different branches are arranged as follows: 


First. Religious Instruction. 
LOWER SCHOOL, ' 
a VIL. Bible stories, psalms and hymns, appropriate to the season. Four hours per 
week. 
Class VI. Histories from the Old and New Testament, portions of the history of the Chrin- 
tian church, catechism. Four hours per week. 
Class V. Reading and explanation of the Bible, and of its arrangement. The gospel and 
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historical works are selected, and the history is connected with the geography of the Holy 
Land. Catechism. Five hours. 
Class IV. Doctrines of the Lutheran church, taught by Luther’s catechism. Five hours. 


UPPER SCHOOL, 
Class III. Moral instruction, duties to God and man. Three hours. 
Class Il. Reading the Bible with comments, the pupils making abstracts. Three hours. 
Ciass I. (Two years.) The first year a repetition of Luther’s catechism. The second, a 


history of the Christian dispensation. Three hours. 
Every class commits verses from the Bible to memory. 


Suconp. Arithmetic. Mental and written arithmetic are taught together, that the readiness 
afforded by the one, and the accuracy of the other, may both be cultivated. 
LOWER SCHOOL. 
Class VII. The four ground rules, with three places of figures mentally. Application to 
questions in weights and measures. Three hours. 
Cc VI. The same rules extended. Three hours. 
Class V. Fractions, with applications to we.ghts and measures. Three hours. 
Class IV. Proportions. Three hours. 
UPPER SCHOOL. 
Class III. The applications of proportions to questions of weight, strength, value, time, 
and general tare be Two hours. 
Class M. Exercises in practical algebra. Two hours. 
Class 1. Review of the course. First year, practical operations. Second, theory of arith- 
metrical processes. Two hours. 


Tuirv. Vocal Music. 

LOWER SCHOOL. 

Classes VII & VI. Practice of songs, adapted to youth of a cheerful, serious, military, or 
religious cast, with one part. Two hours. 

Classes V & IV. Choral and other songs, with the different parts. Elements of music. 
Two hours. 

UPPER SCHOOL. 

Classes III, 11, & I. More difficult choral pieces. Theoretical instruction continued. One 
hour. There is, besides, instruction given to a select choir, intended to conduct the vocal 
exercises of the church. 

Fourrs. Readi In the lower classes, a readiness in reading, and in the higher, the style 
of reading, is attended to especially. Pieces learned previously, by heart, are recited. 

LOWER SCHOOL. 
Class VII. A good pronunciation, and some facility in reading. Six hours. 
Class VI. Readiness in reading, and repeating the sub of what has beenread. Famil- 


jar illustrations. Five hours. 
Class V. Reading some work in reference to knowledge useful in common life. Four 





hours. 
Class IV. Reading, with attention to emphasis. Four hours. 


UPPER SCHOOL. 


Class III. Reading the Bible and sacred melodies, with the view to correct reading in this 
kind of composition. Two hours. 

Class Il. Reading various selected works, in and out of the class. 

Class I. Reading continued, and recitations from works previously read. 


Frera. Orthography and Writing. These may be taught together in the same way as 
mental and written arithmetic ; the teacher is, however, at liberty to follow his own method. 


LOWER SCHOOL. 
Class VII. Copying on slates fromthe blackboard. Four hours. 
lass V1. Copying on paper, from the board, and from books. Four hours. 
Clase V. Writing from copy-slips, from books, or from dictation. (Practice in spelling and 
writing.) Four hours. 
Class IV. Similar exercises continued. Four hours. 


. UPPER SCHOOL. 
Class III. Copying useful papers, such as registers, accounts, contracts, &c. Two hours. 
Class Il. Calligraphy, with Roman as well as German letters; practice in orthography ; 
reading of letters and documents in various handwritings. Two hours. 
Class I. Copying papers relating to the management of the institution, as a practical intro- 
duction to business. One hour. 


Sixtu. Useful knowledge taught by induction 


LOWER SCHOOL. 
Class VII. The pupils give their ideas, verbally, of surrounding objects of the most simple 
kind, of the commonest productions of nature and art. Conversations relating to them. 
Drawing the most simple mathematical figures on the slate. ‘Three hours. 
a M+ Descri — of ae ee the vy Ay the winter, the as in ~ | 
immer term. m remarks on these, serving to exercise in the formation o 
phrases and in orthography. Four hours. . 7” 
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Class V. The most essentis! varts of physics and natural history, the pupils taking notes of 
the lessons. Four hours. 

Class IV. Compositions on various subjects. Letters relating to civil and military affairs. 
Four hours. 


UPPER SCHOOL. 
Class 111. History of Prussia, and drawing of maps. Four hours. 
Class II. General geography, particularly that of Europe. Passing from physical to polit- 
ical peoerephy- Civil geography in connection with the former. Five bours. 
Class I. Universal history. One year is devoted to ancient and one to modern history. 
Selections are made of the more important parts of history. Five hours. 
The remaining studies only belong to the higher school. 
Seventu. German grammar and style. 
UPPER SCHOOL. 
Class III. Logical and grammatical instruction of the German language taught. 
Class I. Idiom of the language. Compositions on military feet , with especial refer- 
ence to correctness of grammar. 
Class I. Acquaintance with the best writers. E. ises of 
from history. 


E1catu. Geometry. 





on subjects taken 





UPPER SCHOOL. 
Class III. Teaching the names and properties of mathematica figures by induction, in con- 
nection with drawing. 
Class II. Equations, with application to problems of common life. 
Class I. El of trig ry. 


Ninta. Drawing. 





UPPER SCHOOL. 


Class III. Drawings from common objects, varying the positions, &c. 
Class Il. Copying flowers, or drawings of implements. 
Class I. Architectural drawing with instrumeuts, drawings of furniture, &c. 


Dr. Bache makes the following remarks on the above plan: 


I have allowed myself to present this extended programme, because it conveys, 
in as brief a compass as possible, excellent ideas of the succession of courses in an 
elementary school, and in a technical or trade school, for such the higher school 
must be considered. It should be remembered that the main purpose is the pre- 
paration of youth for the military service, and hence that the wants of the service 
are especially consulted. Another fact must be remembered, namely, that this is 
a Lutheran school, and therefore the religious instruction is adapted to the par- 
ticular views of that church. The course of morals of the third class, 1 must say, 
however, seems to me out of its place, for although our duties to God and our 
neighbor are of course best learued from his Word, yet their inculcation by pre- 
cept and example can not commence too early. 

In the arithmetical course, the union of mental and written arithmetic is abso- 
lutely essential. The gradation appears to me good, and the application to ques- 
tions of common life gives a zest to such studies, attainable in no other way. The 
theory of arithmetical processes, however, should accompany or follow more 
nearly their practical acquisition. Indeed, if they are taught as they ought to 
be, by induction, the theory goes with the practice. 

If the youth at Annaburg take the same pleasure in the exercises of song, from 
the elements to the completion of the musical course, as those of the school* 
actually superintended by the author of this project, the success will be com- 

lete. 
" The connection of orthography and writing, especially if combined with early 
reading, is natural. 

The exercises of induction, which in the lower classes are well drawn out, 
deviate from the appropriate track in the fourth class, and in the geographical 
and historical courses do not return to it. The system in both these branches is 
rather synthetical than inductive. There is a great temptation to break away 
from this method, into that of giving positive instruction, from the apparently 
greater rapidity of progress of the pupil; some teachers have abandoned it alto- 
gether, as too slow, though ultimately to their cost, as appeared to me in cases 
where I had an ee of comparing the results. 

The writing is preceded by an introductory course of drawing, which might 





* Seminary for Teachers at Weissenfels. 
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with excellent effect be 90 extended as to branch out into complete courses of 


bay ey and writing. 

is plan cole from an extended experience, the number of hours of. 
instruction, per week, necessary to secure the results, is an important datum, and 
as such I have retained it, whenever it was inserted in the original programme. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BERLIN. 


The capital of Prussia is well supplied with public educational insti- 
tations of various grades, from the Krippen, (or mere nurseries for 
children whose parents are obliged to labor away from their homes for 
their daily support) and Kleinkinderbewahranstalten, (or institutions 
for the care of children between two and four, resembling infant schools, 
but not doing much in mere instruction,) to the university, with its 
departments of law, theology, medicine, and philosophy, and schools of 
preparation for gardening, agriculture, commerce, trades, and the me- 
chanic, and fine arts. Of these, we have selected for description a few 
which belong to the department of primary education as understood in 
this country, as well as two which rank abroad with secondary schools, 
but correspond to the grade of public high schools, as now organized in 
our large cities, as parts of their systems of public instruction. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, 


The elementary schools of Berlin are not organized as a part of a 
system of public instruction; they are partly private and partly public ; 
some of them are intended exclusively for the poor, and are supported 
entirely by the city, and others are private establishments, in which the 
tuition of such poor children as attend, are paid by the city. In the 
burgher, or higher class of primary schools, as well as in the gymnasia 
and real schools, there are classes which belong properly to the elemen- 
tary schools. In 1827, Mr. Reichelen, member of the school council, 
devised a plan of organization for a class of schools for poor children in 
Berlin, differing in some respects from that adopted in the kingdom at 
large. From the document embodying this plan we make a few ex- 
tracts for the sake of explaining the organization of the schools, and 
illustrating the difference between these schools for the poor and our 
common schools. 


Although, in the middle class, the co-operation of the parents and the influence 
of families may be depended on, the contrary holds with children of the lowest, 
whom it is often necessary to withdraw as much as possible from the balef 
influence of the bad example of their parents. In the case of these children, the 
exertions of the school are wholly unassisted. 

In the new organization, the two sexes should be separated; which will not 
increase the expense, provided the schools be so proportioned, as that one com- 
plete school shall contain two divisions having seventy-five each, one for boys and 
one for girls ; these two divisions forming but one parish school for three hundred 
— in one building. 

The special character sm Sones proper for poor children, is defined in 
these two words, prayer and wor 
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The subjects of instruction for the first class should be : 

1. For religion: the Bible, catechism, the positive truths of Christianity. 

2. For the German language: language considered as the expression of 
thought ; the most general rules of grammar, clear and intelligible pronunciation, 
reading and orthography. 

3. Writing. 

4. Arithmetic, to fractions and the rule-of-three, inclusive. 

5. Singing, and particularly exercises in sacred choral music. 

For the second class of boys, the most general elements of the natural sciences, 
of geography, and national history, as well as the elements of geometry and linear 
drawing should be added. 

For the second class of girls, instruetion in needle-work, knitting, &c. 

For boys of from six to ten years of age, first class, twenty-six lessons of one 
hour each per week, from eight to eleven, and from two to four, every day; 

us: 

3 hours for religious instruction, (principally narratives from the Bible.) 

12 hours for the German language, pronunciation, reading, orthography, &c. 

5 hours for arithmetic ; 3 for the slate as far as division, and 2 for mental arithmetic. 

4 hours for writing. 

2 = for singing, (without counting the verses sung at the beginning anti end of each 

26 hours. 


For the second class of boys, from ten to fourteen years old, thirty-two hours 
of lessons per week, from eight to twelve, and from two to four, every day; thus: 

6 hours for religion, instruction in the Bible, and catechism. 

10 hours for the German language, reading, grammar, intellectual exercises. 

5 hours for arithmetic, on the slate and in the head. 

4 hours for writing. 

2 hours for geometry, and linear drawing. 

3 hours for natural philosophy, geography, and history, é&c. 

2 hours for singing, (not including the verses sung morning and evening.) 


“2 hours. 


Girls’ school, first class, from six to ten years old, twenty-six hours’ lessons a 
week ; thus: 

3 hours for religion, (narratives from the Bible.) 
7 hours for the German language. 
3 hours for arithmetic, on the slate and mentally. 
3 hours for writing. 
2 hours for singing. 
8 hours for needle-work, &c. 


26 hours, from eight to eleven, and from two to four. 
The second class of girls, from ten to fourteen, thirty-two hours’ lessons; thus: 


6 hours for religion. 

8 hours for the German language. 

4 hours for arithmetic. 

3 hours for writing. 

3 hours for singing. 

8 hours for needle-work, &c., (in the afternoon.) 


32 hours, from eight to twelve, and from two to four. 


A child shall be in a condition to pass from the first class to the second as soon 
as it can read well. 

It may perhaps seem strange, that in this plan of study no mention should be 
made of the time devoted to exercises of the memory and the mental powers. 
But the committee has considered that these exercises are included in the course 
of study, which keeps the memory and intellect constantly in action. The lessons 
in the German language will always furnish exercises of this kind; and in charity 
schools, above all others, it is necessary to avoid whatever is superfluous. 

The children of the lowest class have generally received an ill bent from the 
example of their parents; the strictest discipline is therefore required. Order, 
neatness, activity, prompt obedience, are by no means the least important things a 
child has to learn. The kind of instruction, the gravity of the master, his devo- 
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tedness to his pupils, are of themselves a solid ground-work for discipline. But 
rigor is sometimes necessary ; and in a schvol for the poor especially, discipline 
should be inflexible in cases of disorder or indolence. ut let the masters never 
forget, that the severest measures of discipline should be pervaded by a senti- 
ment of tenderness and love, which chastises only to improve 

There are seven evening schools in Berlin. It will be sufficient to institute 
three more of fifty scholars each, two for boys and one for girls. The three 
ablest and most zealous parish schoolmasters shall be engaged to give from eight 
to twelve hours’ lessons a week in the evening, for which they shall be pai 
hundred thaler, (15/.) Reading and writing will be constantly taught there, and 
two hours a week devoted to religious instruction. 

A greater number ataveningechede will be opened, if they are found to be wanted. 

Before entering upon a detail of the expenses which the city must bear for the 

of fourteen parish charity schools, we will mention the very slight revenue 
which these schools can draw from other sources. 

1, A government order, dated January 30, 1827, directs that in every parish 
charity school each pupil shall pay a fee of one silber-groschen (about five farth- 
ings).a month, in order not to violate the principle, that every father of a family 
is bound to contribute something to the school, even though he should claim for 
his children the favor of a gratuitous education ; for the exaction of this trifling 

payment does not take from the instruction its gratuitous character, and this im- 


perceptible charge P d nevertheless, in a school of three hundred children, 
the sum of 120 thaler, (18/.) 


2. Amongst the poor, many who are unable to pay the terms of private schools, 
can nevertheless very well give, besides the groschen per month fixed by the min- 
ister of public instruction, a further sum, varying from five groschen as a minimum, 
to ten as a maximum. Out of three hundred children, this would apply to at 
least a fifth ; and the minimum five groschen for sixty children, will give a reve- 
nue of 120 'thaler, or 1680 for the fourteen schools, (1361.) This extraordinary 
fund (Aushulfe-fund) may be appropriated to the maintenance of the evening 
schools, to the instruction of children of a higher class who have fallen into pov- 
erty, and to rewards or pensions for schoolmasters in their old age, or to methodo- 

courses for their improvement; so that the town would have no other 
expense to support than that of the fourteen parish charity schools. 

3. Finally, the donations which the generosity of the citizens may give to the 
schools, but which can not be calculated on here, will form another resource for 
improvement in the education of the poorer classes. 

The excellence of a school depends entirely upon the master; the choice of the 
master is therefore a matter of the first importance. In a school for the poorest 
class be oe where every — is to be done, and where the master has con- 
stantly to Tas val fluence of the family and companions of 
the child, he s devotedness to his calling, patience, knowledge, an 
aptitude and ~s if Fung: ; and with all these qualities, that rare disinterest- 
edness which induces perseverange in a career at once humble and unaltering, 
and that enduring serenity of soul, that pious zeal which alone can secure pros- 
ae A to a school. 

The masters who are examined and declared capable, shall be appointed for life ; 
te oar in case of negligenee or misconduct, they shall be dismissed without 
an order from the town authorities, approved by the school board. 
Id be taken, that whenever it is possible, the wives of the schoolmas- 
ters * ball instruct the little girls in needle-work. 

The immediate superintendence of each poor’s school shall be specially confided 
to a committee consisting of one of the clergymen of the parish, named by the 
town school committee, and a member of the administration of the poor’s fund, 
charged specially with the inspection of the external business of the school. 

The supreme superintendence resides with the poor’s administration and the 
town school committee, of which the Stadt-Schulrath, or school councillor for 
the town, shall always be # member. 

The under masters shall be subject to the head masters; they may be dismissed 
at-will either for incapacity or misconduct. 

The purchase and maintenance of buildings for the schools in the various quar- 
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ters, the choice and superintendence of the masters, the administration of the 
school funds belong to the administration of the poor. 

The charity board of each quarter, the clergyman, and the officer charged with 

special superintendence, shall attend to: 

1. The admission of pupils. 

2. The control of the attendance at the schools. 

3. The departure of the pupils. 

4, The annual reports. 

1. As there will be fourteen parish charity schools required, the town will be 
divided into fourteen school wards, or districts, each having a complete school, 
(boys and girls.) All parents living in each district, shall apply to the charity 
board, and particularly to the special officer, to obtain admission for their children 
to the school. ; 

This admission shall take place generally at two periods of the year, Easter and 
Michaelmas, at the commencement of the course. 

The officer shall determine whether the child shall be admitted gratuitously, 
(always paying one groschen per month,) or be made to pay from five to ten silber- 
groschen, which will form the extraordinary fund. 

This sum shall be paid in advance, from month to month, to an officer of the 
charity board chosen for this purpose, and shall be added each month to the extra- 
ordinary fund. 

When the number of pupils fixed for each class of boys or girls (seventy-five) 
shall be complete, no more shall be admitted, and applicants shall be sent to the 
neighboring schools. 

2. The regular attendance at the school shall be an object of special control 
and the most active vigilance ; for this is the source from which flow all the ad- 
vantages the school can produce. It would be very fortunate if parents and chil- 
dren were always willing of themselves to facilitate the measures adopted to secure 
regular attendance at the schools. Unhappily this is not the case, particularly in 
great cities. Although it is lamentable to be forced to use constraint, it is almost 
always necessary to commence with it; though in a town so populous as Berlin, 
its enforcement is attended with much difficulty. 

In order to draw to the school all the children of an age to attend, the school- 
masters shall keep a register of attendance, and shall send, at the end of each 
— an extract from this register, pointing out those who are most frequently 

nt. 

The poor’s commission, or one of its members, shall send for the parents, and 
if the excuses are insufficient, shall warn and threaten them. Every three months 
a list shall be made of the parents who will pay no regard to the repeated remon- 
strances of the commission, and the poor’s administration shall then have recourse 
to means of constraint, conformably to section 48, of title XII.,* in the second part 
of the general code, which adjudges the penalties for this offense. As an exam- 
ple to others, it would be well to publish, from time to time, a list of the parents 
who shall have been fined for not sending their children regularly to school. 

But it is not enough to insure, as far as possible, this regularity in the children 
who come to school; other measures are needed to secure that no poor child 
whatever be deprived of elementary instruction. In great cities there are always 
a considerable number of unfortunate persons who have no fixed residence, who 
are shifting about every quarter, every month, and often every day. We see only 
one way of coming at these, which is this: to communicate with all the private 
establishments of elementary instruction, that are not under the direction of the 
town, and to arrange that, at a certain time, all the primary schoolmasters in the 
town, without exception, shall deliver to their pupils a certificate of attendance, 
the form of which shall be printed and sent to all the schools. The parents shall 
be obliged to show these certificates, At the same period, the municipal police, 
or commissions chosen from among the citizens, shall, by the aid of the census 
tables, effect a general and simultaneous inspection of the whole town. The list 
of the parents who shall not have shown the certificates of attendance at school, 
shall be made up in each district, and they shall be summoned before the correc- 





* Bee page 95. H 
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tional police and fined according to law, and compelled to enter their children in 
the schools. , 


The execution of euch a measure would doubtless depend much on the zeal of 
the authorities intrusted with it; but difficulties should not deter us from the per- 
formance of the sacred duty of remedying so deplorable an evil. 

3. The law requires that the instruction of the school should be continued, until 
the clergyman c with the examination of the children shall deem them suf- 
ficiently enlightened on the subjects most important to a rational being of their 
class. No fixed age will therefore be named at which they shall cuit the school. 
This will be determined by an order from the master of the school, and the cler- 
gyman with the special inspection ; and since nothing superfluous will be 
taught in any parish poor’s school, this decision will depend upon the child's hav- 

gone through the course of instruction of the school, and acquired 
those moral qualities which its influence ought to have produced. 

It will in general require at least six years fully to accomplish the end of an 
intellectual and moral education. Thus, the greater part of the children who 
enter at six or seven, will be sufficiently instructed at thirteen to quit. 

The leaving of the school shall take place only at two periods of the year, 
Easter and Michaelmas, after a public examination. At the end of this examina- 
tion, the ecclesiastical inspector and the master of the school shall make a list of 
the pupils who may quit. There shall be delivered to each a certificate of depart- 
ure, the form of which shall be printed ; and the most distinguished shall receive, 
by way of encouragement, books suited to their capacity; the expense will be 
defrayed by the extraordinary fund. 

It would also be very useful that the citizens should be bound under a penalty 
not to take into their service or apprenticeship any child who had not a certificate 
either of departure or of attendance. 

4. The annual reports of the ecclesiastical inspector and the officer of the char- 
ity board will serve to measure the progress of the schools. They shall treat of 
the internal state of the school; of the instruction and discipline, as well as the 
household expenses ; and shall point out imperfections, to the remedy of which 
the poor’s administration and the school board shall direct their efforts. 


Dr. Bache makes the following remarks on this class of schools in 1838 : 


There are at present nine public elementary schools in the city, but if the classes 
were confined to seventy-five pupils each, as originally intended, fourteen schools 
would be required, according to the caleulations of Mr. Reichelen. The number 
of pupils, however, in charge of a single master, is er than that just stated, 
thereby impairing essentially the efficiency of the schools. 

The masters receive fixed salaries,* the fees which they collect, being paid over 
to the school committee. Of the two schools of this kind at Berlin, which I vis- 
ited, one came up to the requirements of the law in the branches of instruction, 
except in the omission of linear drawing. In the other, both drawing and natural 
history were omitted. In the first, the branches were: 1. Religious instruction. 
2. Reading. 3. German language. 4. The phy and history of Prussia. 
5. Arithmetic. 6. Elements of geometry. 7. Weights and measures of the 
country. 8. Natural history. 9. Writing. 10. Singing. In none of these 
schools is the physical education of the pupils attended to. In each there is a girls’ 
school, separated from that of the boys, and giving similar instruction, except that 
a portion of the time is occupied in works appropriate to the sex. 

According to rule, these schools should have two classes for each sex, the head 
master teaching the first, and the assistant the second; in one, however, the two 
classes were sub-divided, forming four. The lowest class learns to read and write 
a little, and is then promoted. In the school of two classes, the lower contained 
pupils from six to nine, and even ten years of age, and the upper class pupils from 





* The salary of the head master of both boys’ and girls’ schools. istwo hundred and twenty- 
five dollars per annum, besides which he has his lodging and certain allowances, amounting 
to from seventy-five to a hundred and twelve dollars. The pupils pay at the minimum three, 
and at the maximum thirty cents i month. In one of the schools which | visited, the fees 
amounted in all to about nine dollars and seventy-five cents per mouth, the two-fifths of 
which, forming the master’s perquisite, amounted therefore to about forty-seven dollars a year, 
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eight and nine to twelve and thirteen years. This division requires the union in 
one class of pupils in very different stages of progress, and renders simultaneous 
teaching almost out of the question. The lower class has twenty-six, and the 
upper thirty-two to thirty-four hours of instruction per week, the former having 
one hour less per day than the latter, which is a good arrangement. There is a 
short interval of recess in the morning exercises, 1. The religious instruction con- 
sists, in all the schools, of Bible history, catechism, and reading the Bible. The 
schools are for Protestants, and the Lutheran catechism is used. 2. The reading 
is taught by the phonic method. In many schools, the reading board and letter 
blocks are used ; in one of those which I visited, writing was taught with reading. 
Exercises of thought and speech are interwoved with the el ts of readi 
The reading books are various, and combine progressive instruction in this branch 
with incidental information in morals, the history of the country, history of the 
church and of sects, biography, geography, natural history and elementary 
physics, grammar, &c. This incidental method is however, far from giving suffie- 
lent instruction, unless combined with the direct, though, by keeping it in view, 
the exercises in reading are prevented from degenerating into mere lessons of 
sounds. From the books which are allowed by the highest school authorities to 
be used, the committee of any particular school, after consulting the master, adopt 
such as they please, and when the teacher wishes a change, he applies to the same 
authority. The list of approved books is always sufficiently large to admit of the 
exercise of the individual judgments of the master and committee. The analysis 
of words and sentences is attended to in these schools, and exercises of induction 
are practiced, especially where younger masters from the teachers’ seminaries are 
employed. As the method of teaching depends principally upon the master, it 
sometimes varies, even in the same school. If the precise routine were laid down, 
the spirit would be different, and thus, at last, it is the kind of education given to 
the teacher which determines the character of the school, It may be stated, how- 
ever, that the instruction is either simultaneous or individual. 3. The German 
requires no special remark; it includes instruction in grammar. 4. The geogra- 
phy is taught by beginning with an outline of general geography, referring to 
maps, and learning from books. There is a great deficiency in the implements 
for teaching this branch. 5. Both mental and written arithmetic are taught. In 
one of the schools, the ground work is laid according to Pestalozzi’s method, and 
the extent of the course is to the single rule of three, inclusive. Some of the 
pupils acquire great facility in mental arithmetic. 6. The geometry consists of 
the elements of form, according to Pestalozzi. 7. The weights and measures are 
taught as in our schouls, by committing tables to memory, and not, as in Holland, 
by actual reference to the standards themselves. 8. The writing is taught by 
copying from ordinary copy boards, first on the slate, and then on paper. The 
blackboard is used in some cases. Writing from dictation is resorted to for 
orthography. The proficiency in this branch is, however, only tolerable. 9. Vocal 
music is taught by note, and particular attention is paid to church music. The 
school is begun and ended with a psalm or hymn, as well as with prayer. 

The ordinary discipline is conducted without corporeal punishment, though it is 
allowed in extreme cases. The individuals of the classes retain the same places, 
unless in cases of gross neglect, or as a kind of punishment. These places are in 
some schools, regulated in the upper classes by a writing lesson at the end of the 
month, in which correctness in spelling, as well as neatness of handwriting, are 
taken into the account. 

In addition to the class of elementary schools above described, there 
are at Berlin many more, public and private, numbering in 1850, over 
twenty thousand pupils under the age of fourteen years. Many chil- 
dren of this age are also to be found in the burgher schools, as well as 
in the lower classes of the gymnasia and real schools. The burgher 
schools embrace a wide range of studies and methods of teaching, from 
which teachers and committees in our own country can derive many 
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valuable hints. Although impressed with some general characteristics 
by the law, they differ according to the different circumstances of the 
population, whether in e large or a small village, or whether each is 
complete in its own course of study, or made preparatory in some of its 
classes, to entrance into a gymnasia or real school. There are upward 
of eighty schools of this grade, numbering over eight thousand pupils. 
We give descriptions of several of the most distinguished. 


DOROTHEAN HIGHER CITY SCHOOL. 


This is a burgher school of recent establishment, located in the Dorothean quar- 
ter of the town, from which the school takes its name. The pupils are admitted 
at six years of age, and may remain until sixteen, when they are prepared to 
enter a business life. If intended for a professional career, they pass from the 
second class to the third of a gymnasium or grammar school at about fourteen. 
At present, there is no first class, but this deficiency is to be supplied, and it is 
intended that a pupil of capacity, who has passed through its studies, shall be 
prepared for the second class of a ium. In this case, private lessons in 
Greek must be taken, and I should judge that, when established, this class will 
be composed only of those who intend to finish their education here, so as to pass 
to a “real school,” or to some “technical school.”” Many pupils are actually 

here for entrance into the third class of a gymnasium, and the courses 

ve been in part adapted to this purpose. The certificate of the first class of 

this school, as of others of its grade, gives the privilege of claiming but one year 

of military service, and qualifies for employments in the government bureaux, 
which, however, do not in general require a knowledge of Latin. 

The school consists of about 200 pupils, arranged in five classes, of which the 
sixth and fifth, the lowest two, have courses of one year each, and the others of 
two years. There is a head master and four regular teachers, besides four assist- 
ants or special masters, who are employed during part of the school hours, or in 
teaching particular subjects. In the lower classes, each master teaches, in gen- 
eral, the whole round of subjects in which his class is occupied. In the upper 
classes, the teachers are confined to a few subjects. The arrangement of this 
matter is, however, at the discretion of the director or head master, who varies 
it as appears best for the interests of the school. In some of the classes, there is 
a special master for religious instruction, which, however, is not usual in 
Prussia. 

The methods of instruction in this school are, in general, most excellent, and 
I was particularly struck with the small number of text-books employed. This 
is not peculiar, however, to this establishment, but is a feature in every good 
school in Germany. The master is expected to be so fully imbued with his sub- 
ject, and expert in his art, as to be able to impart ryt o principally orally to 
his pupils, and in such a way as to adapt it to each individual; hence books are 
chiefly required for study at home, and individual training is possible to an extent 
which no routine system with books would permit. 

The following statements give the course ofinstruction in detail : 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Class VI. Stories from the Old Testament. 

Class V. Stories from the New Testament. 

Class IV. Bible om 

Class Ill. Reading and explanation of selections from the Scripture. 


Class II. The evidences of Christianity. 


The stories alluded to in the course of the sixth and fifth classes, are the most 
remarkable biographies of the Old and New Testaments. The stories are chiefly 
narrated by the teacher, frequently in the words used in the sacred volume; and 
in the fourth class, these same histories are read in the Bible itself. The narra- 
tions in the lower classes admit of various explanatory remarks and illustrations 
of the history, the natural history, and phy referred to. The subject of 
the narrative being thus familiar to the pupil, he is interested by the beautiful sim- 
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plicity of the language of the Bible, which otherwise he might fail to perceive, 
since his attention would be engaged with the incidents about which he was read- 
ing, rather than with the style. The study of the Evidences of Christianity 
would, it seems to me, be more suitable to the age of the first than of the second 
class. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

Class VI. Exercises of speech and thong (inductive exercises.) Preparatory exercises in 
<7 the phonic (lautir) method. Fluent reading of words and sentences. 

Class V. The most important parts of etymology explained by reading lessons. ; 

Class IV. Exercises of etymology. Reading from a text-book. Stories narrated for written 
exercises. Orthographical exercises. 

Class III. Grammatical analysis of sentences. 

Class 11. The same continued. Original written exercises and descriptions. 


The exercises of speech and thought are admirably conducted. In teaching to 
read, the letter-box and composition-board, are used. The lowest class is divided 
into two sections in receiving this instruction, so that each teacher has not more 
than twenty-five pupils under his charge. The reading exercises throughout the 
course, will be found included under the title of “German.” Diesterweg’s read- 
ing book for schools is used in the lower classes. 


LATIN LANGUAGE. 
— IV. Regular verbs and other parts of speech. Translation of Gedicke’s reading 


Class III. Constructions varying from the German. More difficult parts of Gedicke’s reading 
book. Cornelius Nepos. 

Class II. Irregular parts of etymology. Syntax. Special reference to the differences from 
the German. Ovid. 


Although the Latin is begun with the fourth class, it will be seen hereafter, 
that it occupies but a small portion of the time of each week, and as far as men- 
tal culture is concerned to those who leave off this study at fourteen, I can not say 
that observation indicated its utility. On the contrary, an imperfect knowledge 
is acquired, which can produce no good effect. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


Class V. Exercises in reading and translating small sentences. 

Class IV. Auxiliary and regular verbs. Exercises on simple sentences. 

Class II. Irregular verbs and rules on the use of pronouns. Numa Pompilius begun, 
Ciass Il. More difficult parts of the French grammar. Numa Pompilius completed. 


ARITHMETIC, 
Class VI. The four ground rules, with bers up to one th 
Class V. Denominate numbers, and preparatory exercises in fractions. 
Class 1V. Fractions. 
Class III. Proportions, with their ie. 
Class II. Elements of algebra, involution, and evolation. 


a 





GEOMETRY. 

Class V. Regular figures, &c., from the elements of geometry. 

Class IV. Lines, angles, and triangles. ‘ 

Class If. Circles and Polygons. Mensuration of plane figures. 

Class II. Similarity of figures, &c. 

The geometry is here introduced earlier than in the seminary school, ana, in 
general, the studies of the fifth class appear to me rather too much diversified for 
their age. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Class IV. Domestic animals. 

Class III. Viviparous animals. 

Class Il. Birds and fishes, illustrated by a small collection. 

Physics is also taught in the second class, so far as to give a knowledge of the 
general properties of bodies. 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Class V. Knowledge of home, The district. The province. The kingdom. 

Class IV. General geography. 

Class III. Principal countries of Europe. 

Class Il. Europe more in particular. 

The knowledge of home includes an account of its history, its monuments, dis- 

ingui men, &e. 
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The course in geography follows the plan already described in the 
school of Halle. td 
HISTORY. 

Class IV. A general view of the more important historical events, with the study of particu- 
lar ones in detail. 

Class Ill. Ancient history. 

Class 11. Modern history, to the time of the reformation. 

The general history is rather a series of biographical sketches than a regular 
narration of events, and serves well as an introduction to systematic historical 
studies. 

WRITING. 

Class VI. Pr ory exercises in the lower division. Letters and words in the upper. 

Class V. Si letters and small sentences. 

Class IV. Writing from copy slips. 

Class Ill. Writing with special reference to orthography. 

The elements of writing are taught according to Pestalozzi’s method, the upper 
and lower limits of the letters being given by horizontal, and the slope by inclined 
lines. 

DRA WING.* 

Class VI. Preparatory exercises. Regular figures 

Class V. Drawing of bodies in elevation. 

Class IV. Solids bounded by plane figures and straight lines. 

Class IIl. Solids bounded by plane figures and straight lines, with shadows. 

Class IL. Solids bounded by curved surfaces. 

The method of instruction is that devised by Mr. P. Schmidt, which is de- 
scribed particularly in the account of the royal real school of Berlin, of which he 
is teacher. 

Sinaine is taught by ear in the two lower classes, and by note in the upper. 
The execution by the second class, which I heard, was excellent. They sing in 
parts and by note. 

The following table shows the time devoted, in school, during the week by 
each class to the several subjects of instruction : 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION AT THE DOROTHEAN HIGHER 
CITY SCHOOL, 






































HOURS PER WEEK. 

cowncn oF ror. eco Sica fue [Sat [rons 
Religious Instruction, . . . 2]; 2} 2} 2] 4] 18 
German ys ° ° 4/ 3]; 5 8 | 104) 42 
es ~~ 6 ee 5] 6] 4 30 
French, . ° ° ° ° ° 4} 4]; 4] 2 26 
RE «6 ee wy ver eh OP aD 6h ae 
Geometry, on ao ae 2; 2); 2] 2 14 
Natural History,. . . . 44} 2/ 2 16 
Geography, . ° ° ° Bay mba 1§ 13 
History, ..- © «6 «7 ae 13 
Writing, . ° ° —— ° 2/2) 4] 4] 16 
Drawing, -. . .© - «© « | 2] 2] 2] 2] 2] 16 
Singing, . oa ey ° 2} 2} 2] 2] 2] 16 

Total, 32 | 32 | 32 | 28 | 26 














* The book embodying Schmidt’s method of drawing, has been translated and published 
by E. P. Peabody, Boston. 

t Six hours of the instruction called “German,” are devbdted in the sixth class to learning 
to read, and four to “ Exercises of speech and thought.” 

t Two hours of this instruction is = to physics. 
am In the fifth class, geography and history are combined under the title of “Knowledge of 

me. 

1 This column is obtained by doubling the numbers in those classes of which the course is 
for two years, aud adding the numbers for the other class 
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The three higher classes have, as shown by the table just given, six hours of 
recitation every day, except Wednesday and Saturday, which are half-holidays, 
and on which they have but four hours. The lowest class has but five hours for four 
days in the week, and three the other two. The increase of school hours in the 
upper classes, is manifestly a proper arrangement. 

This distribution of time assigns to language, including German, Latin, and 
French, ninety-eight hours; to sciences and the kindred branches, namely, 
arithmetic, geometry, natural history, geography and history, eighty-two; to the 
branches which specially educate a part of the senses, while they have important 
applications in after-life, as writing, drawing, and singing, forty-eight hours, and 
to morals and religion, eighteen hours. 


The burgher school connected with the teachers’ seminary, recently 
established to educate teachers for the city schools, present several 
modifications of the above course, both in the order, and extent to which 
the studies are pursued. 


SEMINARY SCHOOL OF BERLIN, 


This is a burgher or middle school, founded in 1832, and attached to the 
Teachers’ Seminary of Berlin,* taking its name from this connection. The school 
is for boys only, and, like other higher burgher schools, it serves to prepare for the 
third class of a gymnasium, as well as for entrauce into active life. The same 
teachers give instruction in this school and in the seminary, being assisted here 
by the pupils of the seminary, to whom this serves as a school of practice. 
There are four regular teachers, besides the director, and also masters fur draw- 
ing and singing. P 

The pupils are admitted as early as five and six years of age. The time of 
avd for general admission is Easter. There are six classes in the school, the 
lower four of which each retain the Pagll if industrious and intelligent, a year, 
and the two upper, each two years. The whole course thus lasts eight years. 
Fifteen is, however, the usual age at which those who do not pass to the gym- 
nasium leave the school. The average number of pupils in each class is thirty.+ 

Every month there is a private examination, in presence of all the teachers, 
at which the parents may attend. Every three months the pupil receives a note 
of progress and conduct, to be handed to his parents. Formerly a printed circu- 
lar was sent, containing information in the form of an abstract from the account 
kept of recitations and conduct. It has been found, however, much more effect- 
ual to give a written statement of the character of the pupil, derived from the 
school journal, inasmuch as it insures more certainly the attention of parents. At 
Easter, a public examination is held, and those who have made a proper pro- 
ficiency in their studies are passed to a higher class. 

Arrangements exist by which those pupils whose parents desire it, may study 
under the superintendence of a teacher,t luke the time considered necessary for 
the preparation of the lessons of their class. The following division of the 
studies of the school is made by the director. 

1. Retreiovs Instruction.—Bible history. History of the Church and of the Reformation. 
Protestant Catechism. 

2. Lanevaces.—(a) German. Fluency in reading, and readiness in answering questions. 
Capability of writing an exercise upon un ordinary subject. Grammar of the language. (6) 
Latin. Orthography, etymology, and the elements of syntax. Translation of an easy Latin 
author (Cornelius Nepos) into German, or of an easy German author into Latin. (c) French. 
Knowledge of the Grammar. Facility in the translation of easy authors, and in writing composi- 
ey Arithmetic. Mental and written. Positive and negative quantities. Invo- 
lution and evolution. (4) Geometry. Piane geometry, with practical applications. (c) Natural 
History. Kuowledge of the must important minerals and plants of the neighborhood. General 





* Of which Dr. Diesterweg is director. 

+ The school fees fur the four lower classes are three dollars and seventy-five cents per quarter, 
and for the two higher classes four dollars and fifty cents per quarter, besides a charge of une dok 
lar twelve and a half cents for fuel during the winter. 

¢ The fee for private study is four dollars and fifty cents per quarter. 
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line of zoology and anthropology. ¥ pSueen potas and mathematical. (¢) History. 
pb universal history. History of 
4. Mecnanicat Acquirements.—(a) osding. (6) A good handwriting. (c) Draughts of 
models, furniture, &c. (d) Singing. 


It will be found, subsequently, that I have taken reading out of this class, and 
placed it beside the German language, to which it is subsidiary, and where it is 
classed in the preceding school. 

In regard to the methods of carrying out this course, the following rules are 
laid down, and after carefully visiting the school, I can testify tha’ they are fully 
observed.’ Indeed, this is one of the most interesting establishments which I 
saw, from the liveliness and activity which prevails in its classes. 

The principle of induction is wend as far as practicable, in all branches ; thus, in 
the earlier exercises, an object is presented to the pupil, who is led to notice its 
peculiarities, and to express his conceptions of them. He passes from objects 
which are known, and even familiar, to the unknown, Unknown objects are 
illustrated, if possible, by models, and the names of the parts are taught, and 
their uses or properties examined. The pupil proceeds first from particulars to 
generals. Subsequently, the order is reversed. He is made to understand 
whatever he is required to remember ; to find out for himself, if possible, rather 
than to be taught directly. 

Pg cacy and similar subjects are wily by lecture, mingled with questions. 

Pupil is led to express If readi ee f correctly ; the teacher speaks no 
es refore, than e absolutely anor for explanation, or to induce suita- 
ble answers. Self-exertion, on the part of the pupil, is constantly encouraged. 
He is taught to observe whatever is interesting. Imitation of what is seen, and 
repetition of what is heard, lead to original thought. This, however, is to be 
expected only from pupils of talent, and hence the teacher must be satisfied to 
allow some to learn what dthers have found out. The common mistakes of over- 
burdening the mind with positive knowledge, and of too much system in teach- 
ing, are to be avoided, as both are injurious to mental development. The teacher 
must be able to make his subject interesting, and, therefore, should know how to 
communicate it without a book, and to elicit the knowledge of his pupil by proper 
questions, It is the mental activity of the pupil which will determine the meas- 
ure of his success in after life; and hence this activity, rather than positive 
knowledge, should be looked to as the object of the instruction at school. 

In regard to this last-named principle, although I consider it applicable, in a 
great degree, in elementary education, yet it appears to me that exception must 

made of the cases of pupils who intend to enter active life on leaving the 
school, and to whom, therefore, the knowledge which they will have immediate 
occasion to use, should be imparted, to render their education effective. In 
general, where the mind may be cultivated by different studies, choice should be 
made of those most likely to be applied by the individual in his future career, 
es - Se his education is necessarily to terminate before he can have time to 
master complete circle. 


Re.iciovs InsTRucTION. 
Class VI. Four hours per week. Narration by the teacher of stories from the Old Testament, in 
the words of the Bible, repeated by the pupils. Easy verses learned by heart. 
Class V. meee A hours. Stories from the a> the latter portion of the Life of Christ. 
urch songs and Bible verses 
Class IV. Three hours. The Old Testament in a more connected form. The moral of the history 
is impressed upon the children. The Ten Commandmenis and church songs com- 
mitied to memory. 
Class Ill. = hours. The life and doctrines of Christ, to the period of his imprisonment. 
Church history. Four weeks are set apart for learning the geography of Palestine. 
Class Il. Two hours. The Protestant catechism commitied to memory and explained. Church 
songs and verses committed. 
Class 1. Two hours. A compendium of the history of the Christian Church, particularly after the 
apostolic age. History of the Reformation. Review of the Bible. Committing te 
memory psalms and hymns, continued. 


German Lanovace. 
Class VI. Four hours. Exercises of speech. Stories narrated to the children and repeated by 
them. After learning to write, these stories are —— upon the slate, 
Class V. Four hours. Exercises in orthography. Etymology begu' 
Class IV. Four hours. Exercises in orthography and style. Seay week a short composition is 
written on some subject which has been narrated. 
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Class III. Grammar continued. 

Class LL. Four hours. Original compositions, which are corrected during the recitations. Syntax 
commenced. 

Class I. Three hours. Compositions on historical subjects.: Essays written at home, and cor 
rected in the classroom. Syntax continued. 


Latin Lasevagee. 


Class IV. Three hours. Declensions of nouns, adjectives, and learned. Examples 
learned by heart, and others written as an exercise ome. Auxiliary verbs con- 


jugated. 

Class III. Four hours. Com of ad ves. Regular verbs conjugated. 

Class Il. Four hours. Pre pn yntax begun. Translation from Latin into German. 

Class L. Six hours. Grgmmar continued. "Written exercises at home and in the class, Every 
four wee extempore exercise is written, which the teachers correct out of school 
hours. Cornelius Nepos read and construed. 


Frence Lanevaee. 
Class III. Three hours. Exercises in reading. Elements of grammar. Words learned by heart. 
Easy exercises written at home and in school hours. 
Class IL. Four hours. Regular and ~~ A — learned. Syntax. Translations from French 
into German. Words learned b 
Class I, Four hours. Written exercises of pha difficulty. Tables dictated and learned by 
heart. Voltaire’s Charles XII. read. 


ARITametic, 

Class VI. Four hours. Practical arithmetic. The fundamental operations taught with numbers 
from one to one hundred ; first mentally, then with blocks, and afterward with 

figures.. Exercises prepared at home twice a week. 

Class V. Four hours. The four ground rules continued, with numbers as high as one thousand, 
Exercises in reading and writing large numbers. Mental arithmetic especially prac- 
ticed. Addition and subtraction of abstract numbers. 

Class IV. Four hours. Addition and subtraction revised. Multiplication and division of abstract 
numbers. Weights and measures explained. 

Class III. Four hours. The four ground rules, with fractions. 

Class I. Three hours. Revision of the above. Rule of three. 

Class I. Three hours. tn the first year practical arithmetic finished. Proportions and decimal 
fractions. Elemenis of algebra. Mental algebra. 


Geometry. 
Class IV. Two hours. The essential preparatory exercises in form, in connection with drawing. 
Rudiments explained. 

Class III. Two hours. Practice in the position of points, drawing of lines, angles, plane figures, 
representations of solids. 

Class Il. Two hours. Elements of geometry pee Se point, line, angles, triangles, and meas- 
ures of straight lines, surfaces, and con’ 

Class I. Two hours. Plane geometry leted "wun 7 practical i Every alternate six 
months lessons in physics are given. 





Narurat History. 
Class II. Two hours. In the summer term, study of certain classes of plants. In the winter term, 
of animals. The subject is illustrated by drawings. 
Class I. Two hours. a botany during the winter term, and zoology and mineralogy 
during the winter. 


Grooraray. 


Class III. Two hours. Knowledge of home. Berlin and its environs. Regency of Potedam. 
ee of Brandenburgh. Necessary technical terms explained, as horizontal, ver- 


cal, &c, 
Class IT. Two hours. Geography of Prussia and Germany. 
Class I. Two hours. General geography, particularly Benge and America, Asia more generally. 
Africa and Australia very briefly. 


History. 
Class II. Two hours. View of universal history, biographical rather than ch 
Class I. Two hours. First year universal history completed. Second year the history of Germany, 
and particularly of Prussia. The most important inventions and disceveries are 
noticed in connection with the history of these countries. 


Reapine. 

Class VI. Seven hours. Reading by the phonic (lautir) method. Analysis of words in regard to 
division into syllables and sounds. 

Class V. Seven hours. Mechanical reading continued, but with reference to the meaning of the 

words. The pupils are examined upon words, and p 

Class IV. Four hours. Explana' reading continued. Accentuation. No. piece is allowed to 
be read without its being under: 

Class III. Two hours. Rythmical reading begun. Interesting portions of the matter read, nar 
rated by the pupils in their own words. 

Class II. Two hours. Rythmical reading continued, 

Class I. Two hours. Reading of some of the German classics, Analysis of the subject read, 
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Writinxe. 


Glass V1. Five hours. Introductory exercises of drawing upon the slate. Cotes Geen te 
ters from the blackboard. Writing on paper. Capital letiers. ritten exercises at 


Class V. Five h writ of G characters continued. Roman letters begun. Copying 
. Five hours. ng erman iD 
from a book at home, with special reference to y- 
Glass [V. Four hours. Writing inGerman and Roman characters continued. Two hours copy- 
’ pias cogpeens:S pe pen weites Soa aatee 
Class IIL Three hours. of Clase IV. continued. Pupils who write well are allowed to 
write without lines. Writing without copies, according to progress. 
Class I. Two hours. Exercises continued. Must of the pupils write without lines, or by direct- 


ing points mereiy. 
Class I. The written exercises in other d are examined, to asgertain the character of 
the handwriting. Nos lessons are given. 


Drawine. 
Class IV. Two hours. Drawing straight lines in various directions and of various lengths. Mak- 
oo) hy Drawing triangles, squares, and other rectilinear figures. 
Class Ill. Two hours. Drawing of circles and ovals. 
Ciass Il. Two hours. Drawing of bodies bounded by planes and straight lines in perspective. 


Class IV. Two hours suffice to learn fifteen or twenty songs, of one or two verses, by note, and 
some ten choral sungs. 

Class UI. Two hours. Songs with two parts continued. Chorals with one voice. 

Class Il, Two hours. Songs with two or three voices continued. 

Cluss I. Two hours. Songs and chorals with three or four parts. 


Once during the morning there is an interval for recreation in the court-yard 
of the school, and the pupils are directed in their exercises of marching and 
counter-marching, and the like, by one of the teachers. 

The course marked out in the foregoing programme, as far as it extends, seems 
to me well adapted to educate the moral and intellectual faculties, as well as 
the senses; to give mental vigor, while it furnishes information useful to the 
pupil in after hfe. 

‘here are peculiarities in regard to the religious instruction, even as intended 
for Protestants, which may be remarked in the fifth and third classes, the object 
of which I do not understand. In other respects, when sectarian instruction 
may be given, as in this school, where all-the pupils are of one denomination, the 
course appears to be good. The manner of communicating the instruction by 
conversation and lectures, renders it very effective. There are in all the classes, 
taken together, twenty-two hours per week devoted to religious instruction 
here, and eighteen in the other, but the programme does not show a gain in the 
amount of knowledge communicated. 

The course in the mother tongue is fully explained in the programme, and is 
well adapted to produce fluency and accuracy of a in conversation and 
writing. Both this and the foregoing course extend, as they should, through all 
the classes. 

The Latin language is introduced with a view to preparation for a gymnasium, 
in the nomenclature of natural history, the business of the chemist and druggist, 
and perhaps, to use the language of an accomplished teacher in one of the higher 
town schools, “ because such always has been the custom.” I would give the 
preference to the course of this school over that of the other, considering the 
time of twenty-seven hours devoted to it more appropriate than of thirty, as in 
the other. 

The French. besides, combining with the German and Latin to give the due 
_, of intellectual culture from language, is introductory to the courses 
in the real schools, which are parallel with the gymnasia, and prepare for the 
polytechnic or other special schools, as the latter do for the university. It is 

ractically useful, too, to the shopkeeper and tradesman of the continent of 
urope, and was, probably, formerly more so than at present. The Latin language 
is begun in the fourth class, or at about eight years of age, and the French lan- 
guage in the third class, but neither occupy more than three hours a week, until 
a year afterward. These languages occupy forty-seven hours per week, during 
the entire period through which they are taught. 
othing can be better than the foundation laid for arithmetic. The pupils are 
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engaged a year in practical arithmetic before they are introduced to a knowl- 
edge of abstract numbers. Habits of thought are given by simple exercises in 
mental arithmetic. The eye is enlisted to aid the mind by computing with cubes, 
according to the method in the schools of Holland. Written arithmetic relieves 
the mental exertion, aids the memory, and trains the hand. The course is then 
carried on, combining mental and written arithmetic, and reaching algebra, which 
is also, in part, taught mentally. 

The course of geometry — with ideas of form, in connection with drawing, 
according to Pestalozzi’s method, which it follows in general. It is thus a pow- 
erful means of stimulating the mind, and, though the time occupied is greater 
than if the subject were taught in the ordinary way, the results are much more 
satisfactory. If there is latent mathematical talent in a pupil, his powers of 
invention cannct fail to be drawn out by this method. 

Natural history is not left to incidental instruction, to be derived from the 
reading-book, but is directly taught in the last two years. I had not the o < 
tunity of judging of the fruits of this instruction in the seminary school itecll t 
the pupils of the seminary were pursuing the subject with zeal. In comparing 
this course with that of the other school, I think it preferable, except in the 
omission, at the beginning, of an account of the domestic animals. There will be, 
I doubt not, great improvements in teaching this branch at a future day. At 
present, the plan is hardly formed, and the collections for illustration, where they 
exist at all, are, in general, quite small. There is, besides, a tendency to make 
the course too strictly scientific. 

The system of instruction in geography is begun in the third class, or at nine 
years of age, with a description of home. History, which in its elements is com- 
bined with geography, takes a separate place in the second class. The practice 
of giving biographical sketches instead of mere chronological details, cannot be 
too much commended. The pupil learns with interest the events of the lives of 
men who have made an impression — the age in which they lived; these 
events form an outline which is easily fixed in the mind. and may subsequently 
be filled up in detail. Again, the discussions of inventions and discoveries in 
art or science afford relief from the descriptions of battles and revolutions, and 
serve to show the influence of genius exerted in civil life. 

The phonic method of teaching to read, wants only the use of words having a 
meaning, as in Mr. Wood’s system, to be nearly perfect. No reading is allowed, 
however, without understanding not only the words, but their connection, and 
the ideas conveyed by the sentences. e habit of thus giving paraphrases of 
subjects, leads to facility of expression, and by combining this with copying from 

ood models, a correct style is formed. The course of reading of highest 
class, includes selections from the German classics. Introductory exercises in 
drawing precede the instruction in writing; these might, I have no doubt, be 
much further extended with advantage.* A good handwriting is produced by 
the succession of exercises described in the programme. The course of drawing, 
which is commenced as a distinct branch in the fourth class, is intended to enable 
the pupil to sketch correctly, and with facility, such objects of furniture, ma- 
chinery, &c., as he may have occasion to represent in his occupations in after life. 
The addition of two hours of drawing in the fifth class, would seem to me not to 
overburden the class with work, while it would add materially to their profi- 
ciency in this useful branch. 

Singing is successfully taught, and by note. It is considered an indispensable 
branch of instruction, and all my convictions are in its favor, whether as a means 
of developing moral sentiment, or of physical education. Singing by ear might, 
however, very well begin in the lower p sme and for this purpose the number 
of hours of instruction per week might be increased from twenty-four to twenty- 
six in the lowest, and twenty-eight in the fifth class. 

The time allotted to the different studies will appear better by the annexed 
table. In regard to the ages of the pupils, inserted in the heading of the columns, 
it is to be understood that they are those of intelligent and industrious boys 
entering at six years, and going regularly through the classes, The subjects of 

* As has been done for the elements of an English hand, by our countryman, Mr. Rembrandt 
Peale, ——_ system of graphics. The forms of the German letters would require a 
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instruction are placed in the first column, the number of hours per week occupied 
by the several classes in the following ones, and the total number of hours de- 
voted to each subject, while in the l, in the last column. In forming this 
total, the number of hours occupied by the four lower classes, the course in each 
of which is of one year, is reckoned once ; and the number of hours of the two 
upper classes, each course occupying two years, is doubled. 


Table of distribution of time in the Royal Seminary School of Berlin. 
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From this table it appears that Janguage occupies one hundred and five hours, 
estimating the time devoted to reading with that for German, Latin, and French, 
science sixty-four hours, and the mechanical branches, including writing, drawing, 
and singing, forty-three. It would be erroneous, however, to suppose that the 
results are in these se ay ag The least consideration will show that the pro- 

ess in different branches in the same school cannot be estimated by the time 

levoted to them ; the intrinsic difficulties of acquisition, the different periods of 
the course at which they are introduced, and various other causes, prevent com- 
parisons of this sort. Not only so, but the time occupied in the same subjects in 
different schools, which might be thought to afford an accurate test of compara- 
tive progress in them, can not, in reality, be employed for this purpose, without at 
the same time carefully studying the programmes, to ascertain how the time is 
applied in each class, and the manner in which it is distributed among the several 
classes. The two higher city schools just described, afford conclusive evidence 
of this fact. There can be no doubt, I think, that the Dorothean school is the 
stronger in language, and the seminary school in science. Such is the general 
reputation of the two, and such is the tone which the director of each would be 
likely to give to the school under his charge. The impression which I derived 
from visiting the two establishments was to the same effect. The number of hours 
per week devoted to language in all the classes of the two schools is, however, 
ninety-eight for the first, and one hundred and five for the second, and to science, 
eighty-two for the former and sixty-four for the latter; leading, in both cases, to 
the reverse of the conclusion just stated. If differences in the arrangement of 
stndies, in the power of the teachers, in the methods and implements of instruc- 
tion, and even in the pupils themselves, may lead to such results, small differences 
in the proportion of time allotted to different branches should not, without care- 
fully checking their results by other comparisons, be assumed to indicate corres- 
ponding differences in the value of the courses. 
In followin ig the course of studies of these two schools, it will be seen that those 





* This includes preparatory geometrical exercises. 
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of the lowest class, in each, are almost identical. In the next, the seminary school 
has greatly the advantage in the compactness of arrangement, by which the atten- 
tion of the pupil is confined to fewer subjects. No less than ten branches are 
introduced into the programme of this class in the Dorothean school, while there 
are but five in the seminary school. The scientific branches, except those which 
run through all the years, are introduced later in the latter schvol, which is in 
accordance with the principle of concentrating the attention on a few subjects, 
where it is possible. It appears to me that, in general, it is not proper to introduce 
these branches early, except as matters of incidental instruction. The separation 
of the programmes of the two schools, produced as just stated, renders it difficult 
briefly to compare the courses of the same class in each. A general comparison 
of the subjects shows that the German language is taught according to the same 
plan in each, and that the highest class attains the same level in each, as far as 
the grammar is concerned; much more attention, however, is paid in the seminary 
schoul to the reading courses, as well for the acquisition of reading as an art, and 
to cultivate a taste for it, as for the incidental knowledge to be communicated. 
Nearly one fourth of the pupil’s time, in the school just named, is devoted to the 
vernacular. The Latin is begun in the same class in both schools, but the course 
in the Dorothean school at once takes the lead of the other, and keeps it through- 
out. The French begins in the fifth class in one school, and in the third in the 
other; and, though the programmes terminate at about the same point, there is a 
greater proficiency made in the Dorothean school. One object, if not the princi- 
pal one, of learning this language being to speak it, the early commencement is 
an advantage. In a general comparison of progress in language, the Dorothean 
school, as already stated, ranks higher than the other. 

The courses of arithmetic are different, but terminate at the same level; I have 
already mentioned my preference for the course of the seminary. Geometry is 
begun in the fifth class in the Dorothean, and in the fourth in the seminary school ; 
the courses go on together for three classes, and extend further in the latter insti- 
tution. The differences in the courses of natural history have already been the 
subject of remark. The course of geography is essentially the same, differing only 
in the age of the pupil at beginning. History is begun in the fourth class of the 
Dorothean, and in the second in the seminary school ; it is more systematic in the 
former, and assumes more the form of biography in the latter; the range of the 
two courses does not differ essentially. Taking these branches, classed as scien- 
tific, together, the superiority is with the seminary school, and thus, in both this 
and the former case, the judgment which would have been pronounced by refer- 
ring to the numbers merely, is reversed. : 


SEMINARY SCHOOL AT WEISSENFELS. 


The Dorothean and Seminary school are described by Dr. Bache as 
characteristic specimens of the higher burgher school of Prussia. In 
the same connection he introduces the two following schools, the Sem- 
inary school at Weissenfels as representing, not a burgher school as it 
is denominated, but as covering the ground of a well organized ele- 
mentary school for a village, and the higher burgher school of Pots- 
dam, as carrying elementary instruction into the domain of secondary 
education. 

This is a higher elementary, or lower burgher school, attached to the seminary 
for teachers at Weissenfels, and is under the charge of the director of the semin- 
ary. The school is intended not only for the benefit of the citizens of Weissen- 
fels, but also as a model school, in which the pupils of the seminary may reduce 
to practice, under the eye of their teachers, the lessons of theory in the art of 
teaching, which forms an important part of the course of the seminary. 

The school has four hundred pupils, male and female. They are divided into 
five classes, in the three lower of which the two sexes receive instruciion in com- 
mon, being separated in the highest. Each class averages thus eighty under the 
charge of one master, who is, however, assisted by the pupils of the seminary. 
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The following table shows the subjects of instruction, and the amount of time 
devoted to each. The whole course usually lasts seven years, when the pupil 
enters at the age of six or seven. 


TABLE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF TIME IN THE SEMINARY SCHOOL AT WEISSENFELS, 
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The religious instruction consists in the narration of Bible stories, and in 
pointing out the appropriate moral ; in Bible history in a more connected form; 
in learning Luther’s catechism, and committing parts of the Bible to memory. 
The pupils are also expected to give an account of the Supday’s sermon. The 
study of German includes the grammar. There are exercises specially of orthog- 
raphy and syntax in the upper classes. Poetry is also committed to memory. 

The elements or reading and writing are taught together according to Dr. 
Harnisch’s method.§ In the upper classes, the reading lessons are intended not 
only to give fluency in the art of reading, but also incidental instruction in gram- 
mar pod general knowledge. 

Direct exercises of induction are in use only in the lowest class. - 

The instruction in arithmetic, extends through fractions; mental arithmetic 
preceding written through all the rules. That of geometry, consists merely of 
the elements of form, according to Pestalozzi. 

Under geography and history are included both physical and political geogra- 
phy and biography. With the physical geography is interwoven an account of 
the productions of nature and art of different countries. In the summer, the 

upils are made acquainted with the botany of the environs, and in winter receive 
Sune upon parvve , &e. 

Writing on paper is a matter of privilege attainable by those who improve suf- 
ficiently. The others write on slates. The first lessons in drawing are introduc- 
tory to writing; afterwards it is made a separate branch. 

e higher classes learn music by note, and sing twice a week in company 
with the pupils of the normal school. The violin is used in leading the class 


singing exercises. 

The discipline and instruction are admirable. The teachers have little occa- 
sion to use punishment. The instruction is chiefly given viva voce, and the 
pupils in general appear interested in their studies. A book is kept for the 
record of delinquences, which is examined by one of the superior masters once a 
week, and notice taken of the faults recorded. The director examines it once a 
month, and admonishes those who need it. Corporal punishment is resorted to 
only in extreme cases. 





* This col leulated on the ition that the pupil remains in the school from 





is Pr 
six until thirteen years of age, passing through the lowest in one year, and each of the 
others in two years. 
+ As the instruction in writing and reading is combined, I have placed half of the number 
of hours under each head. 
t Of these ro hours, three are combined, reading and writing, and two copying. 
§ See page 
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The two schools first described, will be found to vary very considerably in 
their arrangements from this one, forming the opposite extreme as it were, of the 
class, but a connecting link will be supplied by the burgher school of Potsdam, 
which is intended to cover the ground occupied by both divisions. 


HIGHER BURGHER SCHOOL OF POTSDAM. 


This school differs from those already described in several particulars, exempli- 
fying, in its arrangements, the division into lower and higher burgher schools, and 
carrying the courses of the latter decidedly into the domain of secondary instruc- 
tion. Its principal objects are to prepare children of both sexes for occupations 
connected with, or corresponding to, the lower trades, and boys for the higher 
mechanical occupations, as builders, architects, &c., or for admission into the trade 
school connected with the government, mechanics’, or trade institute at Berlin, 
and for the gymnasium. This school thus supplies instruction of different grades ; 
first, elementary instruction of a higher kind; second, that usually given in the 
“real schools” of Prussia, and third, that necessary for entrance into the higher 
classes of a gymnasium, or grammar school. Hence its studies embrace many 
subjects and stages of progress which properly belong to secondary instruction, 
and even to a greater degree than other higher burgher schools. 

The pupils pursue a course common to all in the three lower classes, or from 
about six to eleven or twelve years of age, when a separation takes place. Those 
who are to leave school at thirteen or fourteen, pass into the “ middle burgher 
school class,” in which the study of Latin and French is dropped, and the time is 
devoted to religious instruction, German, mathematics, geography and history, the 
elements of natural history, technology and physics, writing, drawing, and vocal 
music. Those pupils who are preparing for a higher class of a gymnasium, or 
who intend to pursue the entire course here, pass from the third class to the 
“second burgher school class.” These arrangements appear to meet the wants 
of the citizens of Potsdam, for, in 1837, forty-two pupils passed from the third 
class to the middle burgher school class, and forty-one to the second class of the 
higher school. 

Pupils preparing for the sixth class of a gymnasium leave this school in the 
“second elementary class,’’ or at about nine or ten years of age, and those who 
aim at the third class of a gymnasium, usually pass from this at the close of the 
course of the second class in the higher school. The first, or upper class, thus 
contain only those pupils who intend to enter into active business life on leaving 
the school, or to enter a special school of arts and trades, On this account, the 
branches of science which are immediately applicable to such objects, are intro- 
duced into the course. This class consisted, in 1837, of ten pupils. The complete 
course is usually gone through at or before sixteen years of age, and entitles the 
pupil to claim one year of voluntary military service, instead of the three regular 
years, and qualifies him for appointment in the government bureaux. , 

The six Md and three girls’ classes have twelve ordinary teachers, besides one 
assistant, and two female teachers. Each of the lower classes has but one teacher, 
who attends to all the subjects as in the other schools already described. The 
total number of pupils was, in 1837, four hundred and fifty-six, of whom three 
hundred and twenty-three were boys. 

The usual system of change of place in the classes is employed to excite emula- 
tion, and discipline is mainly conducted by means.of a black-book in which a 
pupil’s name is entered at the end of the week or month, when he has had a cer- 
tain number of faults per week, or per month, marked against him by the teacher. 
Marks of merit are allowed to cancel those of demerit. The entry is communi- 
cated to the pupil’s comrades, and also to his parents. As far as I have been able 
to judge of these and similar systems of discipline in day schools, I have not found 
any marked good effects from them. If a teacher is competent, he keeps up 
discipline without them, and if he is not, they are of little or no service to him. 
In this remark I do not mean to include communications to parents, which are 
frequently of the greatest utility. The following plan, which apparently bears 
some analogy to this, but which owes its efficacy to a different principle, is in suc- 
cessful operation in Dr. Mayo’s excellent boarding schoo] at Cheam, in Surrey, 
England. When a pupil proves insensible to the admonitions of the teacher, and 
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is frequently reported for offenses or negligence, he is required to show to the 
incipal a written statement of character from each master after every hour. He 
thus subjected to admonition or other punishment from the principal immedi- 
ately after committing an offense. For this very strict supervision, one extending 
over a day or week is substituted when improvement manifests itself, or when the 
case does not require so great severity. 

I propose now to give a statement of the courses of the burgher school at Pots- ° 
dam, and of the time required for their completion, with remarks and comparisons 
with the schools already described. 

The annexed plan of the distribution of time gives also a list of the subjects of 
instruction : it is arranged exactly like the similar ones already presented. The 
first two columns of figures on the left hand refer to the number of hours of study 
per week in the two classes of the higher school. The third contains those of 
the middle burgher school class, the pupils in which terminate their course here. 
The next three contain the hours of study of the elementary classes, which are 
common to the whole school. 


TABLE OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF TIME OF THE HIGHER BURGHER SCHOOL OF 
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Besides the branches taught in the burgher schools already described, we have 
in this one technology, physics, and chemistry, and the number of hours attached 
to them in the foregoing table shows that they are actually taught to a considera- 
ble extent. These subjects are introduced, and at the same time the amount of 
study in the lan is increased, requiring an undue degree of lubor of the 
classes, and dividing their attention among too many subjects. Thirty-eight hours 
of attendance on school per week is certainly too much to require. 





* Includes orthography, 2 hours ; mar, 2 hours; exercises of style, 1 hour. 
t Includes exercises of memory, 2 hours. 
ory exercises. 
of form 


§ Elements ; 
1! The column of totals refers to the regular progression of five classes, and is obtained 
oaks the numbers here given for the three elementary and two upper burgher a be § 
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Latin is begun in the second elementary class, where the first rudiments of 
— are learned, and easy sentences translated. This course is continued in 

e next class. ‘Those who intend to leave the school in the middle burgher school 
class, may be excused from attending the Latin lessons in the first. 

The second class of the higher school read Cornelius Nepos, and the first Cesar 
and Ovid. Their proficiency did not, however, seem to me to correspond at all 
with the number of hours devoted to this branch, viz., forty. The object of this 
instruction, for those who do not go to the gymnasium, is stated to be to enable 
them to pursue the science necessary to their callings, without embarrassment 
from the terms. I am of opinion that, in such a case, the system pursued in Mr. 
Wood’s school, applied to learning the etymology of compound Latin words, and 
of the German words derived from the Latin, would answer the end better, with 
a less consumption of time; and if Latin is to be retained, the number of hours 
devoted to it in the Dorothean school, (thirty) or in the seminary school, (twenty- 
seven) seem much better suited to the object in view. Iam induced to what may 
seem a tedious discussion of these programmes, because they afford different exam- 
ples of primary instruction, the grade with which our college must begin, and we 
can not examine too carefully the subjects which should compose it, nor draw too 
largely upon experience in the details of arrangement. 

ench, This course does not differ materially from those already given. Tele- 
machus is used as a text-book. The time appropriated to the language appears 
sufficient, without being burthensome. Both the Latin and French being com- 
d in the d elementary class, which contains pupils who intend to leave 
school at the end of the “ middle burgher school class year,” it may be supposed 
that this time is thrown away, as very little proficiency can be made in so short a 
period ; the force of this objection is, however, somewhat diminished by the fact, 
that the arrangement gives an opportunity for the development of a disposition for 
language which may warrant a change in the destination of the pupil. 

In arithmetic, the lowest class is employed mainly in the mental exercises. 
After they have learned to make figures, they prepare written examples at home. 
In the next class, written arithmetic is combined with mental. The four ground 
rules are learned with abstract and concrete numbers. Preparatory exercises in 
fractions are taught. The first elementary class proceed as far as to include frac- 
tions, and a part of the class study proportions. The middle burgher school class 
pass on to decimal fractions and the square and cube root. The second burgher 
school class have their attention in these same parts of arithmetic directed to the 
technical applications, and besides, begin algebra, and proceed as far as simple 
equations. The first burgher school class extend their course of algebra through 
equations of the second and third degrees, progressions, and logarithms. Mer- 
cantile arithmetic also forms part of their course. These latter subjects, however, 
can in nowise be considered as belonging to primary instruction. 

Geometry. Preparatory exercises of form, after the method of Pestalozzi, are 
taught in the elementary classes, and the higher ones proceed through the ele- 
ments of geometry, and include mensuration and plane trigonometry. The head 
master has arranged, for the benefit of his pupils, a course containing the most 
important elements, and teaches also by lectures, which the pupils are required 
to write out. The time allotted to this subject is nearly double that of the semi- 
nary school, and I saw some reason to doubt the propriety of beginning the ele- 
mentary exercises so early. 

Knowledge of nature and art. The introduction to this subject, taught in the 
lowest two classes, is drawn from natural history, physical geography, and physics, 
and is made the means of inductive exercise. The recitations and conversation 
lectures which I heard, evidently interested the pupils, while they cultivated 
habits of reflection and observation. They are parallel with the lessons on 
objects of the English schools, being, however, more extended. The more sys- 
tematic course of natural history of the higher classes, is like that of the seminary 
school. In summer the pupils make occasional excursions into the country, for 
practical exercise in this branch, under charge of a teacher; these excursions, if 
rightly improved, may be made also the means of cultivating proper relations 
between the pupil and teacher, but they are liable to abuse, and should be care- 
fully attended to, in order to prevent such results, This school possesses a good 
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‘es of nataral history,* and has the use of the museum of the trade 
pe is under its roof. 

Siamese chaebedven, intended to give a knowledge of the principal arts 
and their processes, lie open to the objection already urged, on the score of over- 
burthening the pupils with work. Such , as well as that of physics 
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terminates with that of Germany, and of the Mark of Brandenburgh, 
and with a review of the whole. The second burgher school class has the same 
course with the middle class. The first takes up mathematical phy, and 
reviews physical geography more 9 mag siding a know!edge of the climate, 
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wR, a8 an exercise, at home. is geographical course which attaches every 
RS Be epenaion @ olga y, appeared to me next in its 
success to the inductive already descri It is much facilitated by the use 


of raised maps, on whi the natural features of the country strike the eye more 
forcible than on a common map, where, if the physical detuils are given, the names 
and positions of the places, the boundaries, &c., are obscured by them. 

The course of histery, in the lower classes, is like that in the other schools. 
In the middle class the subject is reviewed, and the of Germany, and 
especially that of Prussia, and of the Mark of Branden is studied. The 
second r burgher school class is taught an outline of ancient history, of that 
of the middle ages, and of later times, and then proceeds to the history of Ger- 
many and of Brandenburgh. In the ° first class, the history of Germany, and of 
modern Europe in general, is continued. 

In the mechanical branches, the distribution of time _— with that in the 
other schools, except in the number of hours allotted to wr , which is here 
twenty-eight, and i in the Dorothean school but sixteen. ‘music is taught 
by ear in the lower classes, and by note in the upper. 

Physical education. There is an interval of a quarter of an hour in the middle 
of the morning, during which the pupils are free to take exercise, but there is no 
regular gymnastic or other exercise under the superintendence of the teachers. 

It is obvious from what has been presented, that the elementary instruction 
requires raising to a higher level than at present, namely, to that of which an 
example has been given in the higher elementary school of Weissenfels. That 
then all pupils whose circumstances permit them to devote a longer time to edu- 
cation should Tce nae to ood by — of a kind depending upon their destination in 
after-life, as determined by the circumstances of their parents and their own 
talents. The tone of thea higher schools would, it appears, require to be varied 
repr | to the wants of the population among which they are placed, whether 
that of the country, of small towns, or of cities. In the cities, it has been seen 
that one class of burgher schools required i is provided, and others will be described 

longing more properly to a higher grade of instruction, upon the province 
of which, however, these latter decidedly trench. An example of a systematic 
arrangement riate to a city is afforded by the burgher school of Leipsic, 
presently to be denied. Such a plan would, however, be inappropriate to a 
small town, where, of necessity, several schools must be united in one. In this 
case, it would require care to avoid the union of incompatible classes of pupils, 
causing mutual losses of time, and giving rise to defective habits of study. The 
same teachers should give instruction in the different departments of the school, 
in the same or Kindred subjects, rather than to unite different classes. The pupil 

for the gymnasium should not be called upon to study the natural 

sciences or mathematics which he will pursue there, and of which he does not 
feel the want for admission, nor the student who is to enter an architectural, 
cp re or trade school, the classics which the gymnasial student requires for 
admission. 





* By Fisher of Breslaw. 
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Tuomas Suerwin, for nearly thirty years head master of the Eng- 
lish High School of Boston, was born at Westmoreland, a town on 
the banks of the Connecticut, in New Hampshire, on the 26th of 
March, 1799. His mother died when he was seven years of age, and 
soon after this sad event in his early life, he was placed in the family 
of a respectable physician, in the town of Temple, where he remained 
for seven years. This proved to be a good home for him. His ad- 
vantages for schooling, however, were limited, being only such as the 
common “district school as it was” afforded during the winter 
months, if we except a few weeks’ of attendance at a private school , 
kept by Solomon P. Mills, then a member of the Dartmouth College, 
but at a subsequent period, principal of the institution over which 
Mr. Sherwin now presides. 

But technical schooling is not the only means of education. A 
farm is an excellent school for a boy, if he is not kept too closely con- 
fined to its severe lessons in hard work. Fortunately for young 
Sherwin, the kind physician with whom he lived, cultivated a small 
farm, in connection with his professional practice, when his poorer 
patients often paid for the application of the forceps and lancet, by 
wielding the hoe and scythe. Such a place afforded no mean advan- 
tages for laying the foundation of a sound practical education. The 
boy ofall work, now in the medical office, now in the field, and now 
in the saddle scouring the town to collect the doctor's bills, is not un- 
favorably situated for obtaining that acquaintance with the realities 
of life, and the habit of manly self-reliance which constitutes the 
essential basis of a right education. 

Having enjoyed the training, and performed with fidelity,the duties 
of this first sphere of activity, till the age of fourteen, he felt that it 
was time to begin to look about himself for something to do as a per- 
manent occupation. To the boy who means to make something in 
the world, and who feels that he has every thing to do for himself, 
this is usually an anxious, and always a critical, period. The ques- 
tion was-not decided at once. In the meantime he sojourns for a few 
months, under the immediate care of his father, at New Ipswich, N- 
H., near the Academy, since amply endowed by the Appleton family 
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and known by its name. We see now how the boy was father to the 
man, for he does not wait a day in idleness for something to turn up. 
At once he takes his seat in the academy, and applies himself to the 
problems in Adams’ Arithmetic and the rules in Murray’s Grammar. 
Though desirous of improving every opportunity for the acquisition 
of knowledge, his taste for learning was but partially developed, and 
the bright hope of one day rising to an intellectual pursuit, had not 
yet dawned upon his youthful vision. Nor was the formal, routine 
instruction which he there received, calculated to inspire him with a 
love of study. But the question—to him the all-important ques- 
tion—as to what he is to do was soon decided. The work of the 
head gave place to the work of the hands, and he was apprenticed to 
the clothier’s trade, in Groton, Mass. This trade of fulling, dyeing 
and dressing the products of the domestic loom, has now almost 
ceased to exist among us; but at that time, the country being at war 
with Great Britain, and consequently deprived of the usual supply of 
foreign cloths, and while the woolen mill was unknown on this side 
of the Atlantic, it was important and remunerating. 

The “ten hour system” had not been heard of, and the pressure 
of business made it necessary for him to make long days. He had 
few leisure hours, but those were well employed. His indenture pro- 
vided that he should have eight weeks of schooling in each winter, 
and his growing desire for improvement, prompted him to exact every 
hour “nominated in the bond.” As the germs of his character be- 
gan to unfold themselves, it is not strange that some of his instructors 
discovered in the courteous, consciencious, clear-headed young appren- 
tice, the elements of a superior man, and encouraged him to seek a 
higher education than the common school afforded. Three of the 
district school teachers who taught in the school when he attended, 
were men of some capacity, and subsequently rose to considerable 
eminence. Rey. Levi Leonard, D.D., late of Dublin, N. H., was one 
of them. This teacher led him to see with delight that arithmetic 
was a science as well as an art. Being already the best scholar in 
the school, he was, of course, highly commended by these teachers. 
Thus a school district reputation is achieved,—a small thing in itself, 
but important in its consequences. It greatly stimulated his youthful 
ambition, and we see plainly how in this case, 

“ Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise.”’ 
Under such influences the apprentice gradually awoke to the life 
of the mind, and the aspiration for a collegiate education became a 
controlling motive. Some old Latin books were procured and studied 
without ateacher. The Latin Grammar was learned while tending the 
dressing machine, as Burritt learned his Greek Grammar at the forge. 
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Though, then and always loving and respecting manual labor, he 
came at length to feel that the handicraft which had been chosen in 
boyhood, was not to be his vocation. No sooner, therefore, was his 
apprenticeship terminated, after a service of nearly seven years, than 
he enters as an apprentice upon another work which is to be the great 
task of his life. He is now near his majority. A year and a half of 
close application, in teaching district schools in Harvard, Mass., and 
elsewhere, and in studying at the academies in New Ipswich and Gro- 
ton, are passed, and he enters Harvard College in 1821, whence he 
was graduated among the first scholars of his class in 1825. 

Wholly dependent upon his own exertions for support, he found it 
necessary to teach a winter school each year of his college course. 
Not only the vacation, but a part of term time was thus occupied. 
By this means he was kept in training for the profession to which he 
was unconsciously tending. From the outset, his success in the school- 
room was unquestionable. Even in this first period of his experience, 
he exhibited the rudiments of all those excellencies as an instructor 
by which he is now distinguished. He taught his pupils to think, 
and he was never satisfied unless they understood what they under- 
took to learn. At one time, having a class in astronomy, he con- 
structed a globe for their use, and thus while teaching a branch of 
science, teaching also the greater lesson of conquering all difficulties. 

It is greatly to Mr. Sherwin’s credit, that notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages under which he labored, he came out of college with an 
excellent standing as a scholar. Having taught the Lexington Acad- 
emy for a year after his graduation, he received a gratifying testimo- 
nial of the high estimation in which he was held by the government 
of the college, in an invitation to take a tutorship in mathematics, 
which was accepted. Having discharged the duties of this office ac- 
ceptably for a year, he resigned it, though solicited to retain it. For 
two years he had been favorably situated for improvement. While 
engaged in the instruction of others in the higher branches, he ap- 
plied himself diligently in advancing his own scholarship. The culti- 
vated circle in which he moved while tutor, no doubt, increased his 
love for intellectual pursuits. As yet, however, he had had no clear 
aim as to a profession. He had given some attention to the study of 
the law, which, doubtless, did something “to quicken and invigorate 
his understanding,” but though pleased with its theory, as a mind of a 
judicial cast like his could not fail to be, its practice did not seem in- 
viting enough to fix his choice upon it. At that time,in consequence 
of the great railway epoch which had just begun, the business of en- 
gineering was rapidly rising into importance. His thorough ac- 
quaintance with mathematical science, and his practical turn of mind, 
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were well calculated to insure success in this pursuit, and he entered 
upon it with zeal. His first practice was under Col. Laomi Baldwin, 
at the Navy Yard in Portsmouth and Charlestown. He then com- 
menced the first survey for the Providence railroad, in connection 
with James Haywood. But after a few months’ successful practice 
which seemed to give promise of rapid advancement tc eminence in 
the profession, a severe illness, induced by exposures and hardships 
in the business, compelled him to relinquish it. 

He was now in his twenty-eighth year. In the highest and best 
sense of the word, his life had been a success. Every thing he had 
undertaken, he had done well. A masterly thoroughness marked 
every work to which he put his hand. Fidelity to duty was his guid- 
ing principle. By patient perseverance, he had achieved a liberal 
culture of mind and character. He had made himself a man of the 
best type, intellectually and morally. He had laboriously prepared 
himself for a life of usefulness, and just as he had begun to feel that 
he had found his sphere of activity, his expectations were cut off. 
The pulmonary symptoms which followed the acute attack, were such 
as to lead him to expect an early termination of his life. But he 
could not be idle. He resolved to devote the portion of life which 
might be spared to him, to the business of teaching. With this ob- 
ject in view, he opened a private school in Boston. He thus patiently 
and courageously put on the harness in which he expected soon to 
fall. How little did he then dream, when commencing that school 
with but one pupil, that he was entering upon the career for which 
all his antecedents had been a fit preparation, and in which he was 
destined to furnish the noblest example of his day! Scarcely a year 
had been occupied in this private academy, which soon became re- 
munerative, when he was solicited to take the post of sub-master in 
the Boston English High School, which was then under the master- 
ship of Mr. Mills, a teacher of singular accomplishments, who had 
been his instructor in childhood, and subsequently his tutor in col- 
lege. This place he accepted, aad entered upon its duties in 1828. 

Here he had still afother apprenticeship to serve—a fortunate one, 
too, as each of the preceding had been—of ten years under one of the 
most extraordinary teachers that America has produced. On the re- 
signation of the principal, in 1838, Mr. Sherwin was elected to the 
place by an unanimous vote, and he has held it to the present time, 
with constantly increasing reputation, and constantly increasing merit. 
His official title is Master, and in this case the title has a meaning. 
He is a master, not indeed in the sense of tyrant or despot, nor merely 
in that of chief or head of an institution, but he is a master in the 
sense of one eminently skilled in his profession—a master of bis bus- 
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iness. Let the young and aspiring teacher remember that: this true 
master served up to his mastership. 

The English High School in Boston, was established by the town, 
in 1821, for the purpose of furnishing young men, not intended for a 
college course, with the means of obtaining such an education in the 
higher English branches, and in some of the modern languages, as 
should fit them for higher departments of commercial, manufacturing, 
and mechanical business. The prescribed course of study is arranged 
for three years, with the privilege of an advanced course of one year, 
embracing the French and Spanish languages, physics, mathematics, 
pure and applied, mental and moral science, rhetoric, general history, 
and ancient geography. For youths not destined for learned profes- 
sions, the training imparted here is, probably, quite equal to that 
afforded by any of our colleges, and the tuition being free to all resi- 
dents of the city, it is emphatically the people’s college. 

This is the institution to which Mr. Sherwin has already devoted 
more than thirty years of his life, having occupied the post of princi- 
pal for twenty-two years. His evident fitness for the duties of such a 
place drew him into it; and from the beginning of his service in it, his 
influence and his reputation have steadily risen together. His ex- 
treme modesty has claimed nocredit. He has been content to do his 
duty, caring only for that fame which follows, not for that which is 
sought. Such a man is rarely appreciated fully in his own day. The 
life of such a man is a study which will richly reward any one, 
especially the teacher. 

The writer of this sketch has had ample opportunities for observ- 
ing his professional life, and he has found him thorough and practical 
in all his methods; paternal, yet firm in his discipline; placing the 
development of character above mere scholarship, and yet demand- 
ing high scholarship, in both respects furnishing in himself a model 
worthy of imitation; ‘neglecting no essential branch, and pushing 
none into undue prominence; while imparting knowledge from his 
copious storehouse of learning, so imparting it as to stimulate the de- 
sire for more, and lead his pupils into the path of self-culture; and ad- 
ministering the affairs of the school with such justice, such kindness 
and such courtesy, as to win the affection of his pupils and co-laborers. 
These, in general terms, are some of the characteristics by which he 
has at length risen to his present eminence, and come to merit the 
title of the representative American public school teacher. 

There is no room here for details, but there is one element in his 
theory of education which is too important to be wholly omitted. It 
is his thorough conviction of the superior utility of a few branches 
thoroughly mastered, over an extended course superficially studied. 








Hence, in his practice he has acted in the spirit of the maxim, “ Mudl- 
tum non multa.” He has steadily set his face against the tendency 
which has been too prevalent, to introduce into schools for youth, a 
multitudinous array of those studies which have been called the 
osophies and ologies, He has aimed at thoroughness and depth of 
culture, rather than an extensive show of top dressing. The results 
of his system fully justify its wisdom. The High School pupils who 
have completed the course, are among the brightest ornaments of the 
city. It was in reference to the thoroughness of the teaching in the 
High School, that Tillinghast said West Point was the best place in 
the country to get an education, and the High School in Boston the 
next. 

Besides his direct labors as a teacher, he has rendered much valu- 
able service to the cause of education and of science. In 1830, the 
American Institute of Instruction was established by teachers and 
friends of education, to promote the cause of .popular education 
by diffusing useful knowledge concerning it. Mr. Sherwin was one 
of the originators of this parent educational association, for nearly 
thirty years has been one of its working officers, and was its presi- 
dent for the years 1853 and 1854. In 1834, he delivered a lecture 
before it on “Teaching mathematics ;” and in 1848, on “ Example 
in Teaching,” a subject which his own professional life admirably 
illustrates. At the annual meeting in 1856, he presented an able and 
elaborate paper on the “ Relative advantages of Scientific and Classi- 
cal Studies,” which was published in the Institute volume for the year. 

» Mr. Sherwin was one of the foremost in the work of organizing the 
Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association, in 1845. He was its first 
vice-president, and third president. He has delivered several valua- 
ble lectures before it, and he has never shrunk from any labor which 
its interests have demanded. 

In 1847, this association undertook to establish a purely educational 
journal as its organ, the first project of the kind attempted in this 
country. The result of the enterprise, was the publication of the 
“| Massachusetts Teacher,” which has now reached its thirteenth vol- 
ume, and which has exerted a powerful influence for the promotion 
of sound education, not only in the state of Massachusetts, but else- 
where, as it is read, more or less in nearly every state in the Union. 
‘As one of the original editors, and a member of the publishing com- 
mittee who had in charge its business affairs, Mr. Sherwin contributed 
very materially to its success, in the face of many discouraging cbsta- 
cles. Fora number of years, at intervals, he was a member of the 
editorial corps. For several years past, he has had charge of 
the mathematical department. 
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He was early elected a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. He has written two original mathematical works, his 
“ Elements of Algebra,” and his “ Common School Algebra,” both 
excellent works of their class; and in connection with Mr. Mills, he 
prepared for publication a valuable volume of mathematical tables. 

Nothing which we can write would afford the reader as good an 
idea of the motives and aims, and of the earnestness of purpose which 
have characterized his professional career, as a brief article from his 
pen, in the first number of the “ Massachusetts Teacher” which he 
edited, and which we quote entire. 

CONSOLATIONS IN TEACHING. 


Amidst all the difficulties with which the instructor has to contend, there is 
much to alleviate his burdens, much to cheer him in his troubles and perplexities, 
much to encourage him in his exertions. True, he is subject to the contempt of 
the ignorant aristocrat, the contumely of the purse-proud millionaire, and the neg- 
lect of the ambitious politician. He can rarely aspire to the honors of office, or to 
the ease and luxuries of wealth. But, at such apparently disheartening circum- 
stances, sound philosophy and genuine philanthropy only smile-—There is a 
luxury in doing good, which abundantly compensates for many deprivations. 

The principal enemies against which the instructor has to combat, are vice and 
ignorance. He is, therefore, never called upon to battle in an unjust cause. He 
never has to defend the wrong in opposition to the right, and his most efficient 
weapon are bloodless arrows. Aloof from the turmoils of political strife, beyond 
the influence of that most bewitching and most deceitful of syrens, ambition for po- 
litical distinction, and rarely jaundiced by inordinate thirst for gold, he is compar- 
atively removed from the temptations to which some other classes of men are 
exposed. The legitimate object of his exertions, the end of his proper aspirations, 
is, to impart and develope the good and the true, to repress and correct the evil 
and the false, to make mankind wiser, purer, truer, holier. What a glorious goal 
for ambition, purified from its gross and poisonous elements ? 

The materials, too, placed in the teacher’s hands—what are they? Immortal 
minds, in their nascent and most pliant state, ready to be molded into forms of 
undying beauty and perfection, or distorted into shapes of hideous and ever-during 
ugliness, The sculptor fashions the inanimate marble into the “counterfeit pre- 
sentment” of a man, while he who converts an ignorant and vicious child into a 
well-informed and virtuous citizen, creates, it may be said, the real man himeelf. 
The instructions, admonitions, and exhortations of the clergyman, too often fall in- 
effectively upon the indurated heart of the adult, and not unfrequently are too gen- 
eral and comprehensive to reach the feeble understanding of the young. But the 
intelligent, kind-hearted, and devoted teacher can adupt his instructions to the 
comprehension and affections of his tender and flexible charge. Here, then, is a 
field worthy of the highest efforts of the wisest and most skillful husbandman. 

Besides, how cheering to the teacher are the subsequent success and respecta- 
bility of his pupils. To possess sensible evidence that we have been instrumental 
in sending out into the world men and women who are an ornament to their coun- 
try and a blessing to their race, is surely no slight compensation for the anxieties 
we may have suffered, the toils we may have endured, and the patience and per- 
severance we may have exercised. To feel that we have rescued even one indi- 
vidual from a life of ignorance and vice, or from an ignominious or premature 
death, is more true and lasting glory than to have won acrown. And then the 
gratitude cherished by his pupils throughout life, toward a faithful and capable in- 
structor, comes to his heart like refreshing dew-drops. 

Finally, the teacher’s vocation is becoming more and more highly appreciated ; 
and he himself, as he improves in character and knowledge, and fulfills more 
faithfully and efficiently the sacred charge intrusted to him, attains to increased 
respect, and a higher remuneration for his services. 

With such motives to cheerfulness and energetic exertion, let no teacher de- 
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far more perfectly, than he who rides victorious over conquered uations, or he 
who sits in jeweled majesty, sovereign over the richest and broadest domains. 

Mr. Sherwin wrote an admirable article for the first volume of the 
“ Massachusetts Teacher,” entitled “How shall a Teacher keep him- 
self Young?” We can now see plainly the significance of that paper. 
We can put full confidence in its views, since the writer has now 
proved that he knows how to keep himself young. His sympathies 
with the young are still fresh. There is nothing antiquated about 
him. He exhibits the remarkable phenomenon of a teacher at the 
age of sixty, who combines with the wisdom and experience of age, 
the buoyancy and vigor of youth, like the tropical fruit-tree bearing 
upon its branches at the same time the ripened fruit and the ay 
blossoms. 

Thus he has labored, manfully making the most and the best of 
everything, steadily cultivating and improving his own mind and 
character, and doing what he could for the improvement of the lot 
of others. In his whole career he has served and adorned the cause 
of the public school teacher, of which class, more than any living 
man, in active service, he is now justly regarded as the representative 
and head. 

We have attempted to present nothing more than his life as a teach- 
er, but in conclusion, it is proper to say that his life has been equally 
praiseworthy in all the other relations he has sustained, as son, 
brother, husband, father, citizen, and friend. 
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WILLIAM COWPER. 1731—1796. 


Wittram Cowrer,* the most popular poet of his generation and 
the best of English letter-writers was the son of Rev. John Cowper, 
D.D., rector of Great Barkhampstead, Herts, and was born at the 
parsonage house in 1731. His mother died when he was six years 
old, and her sweet presence, and his happy childhood, he has em- 
balmed forever in the “Lines” suggested by his mother’s picture, a 
gift from his cousin later in life. 


“Oh that those lips had language! Life has pass’d 
With me but rougbly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine—thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 

Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
‘Grieve not, my child, chase alffby fears away !’ 
~ - - ~ * . 

My mother! when I learn’d that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
I heard the bell toll’d on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu! 
But was it such 7—It was.—Where thou art gone, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more! 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Of gave me promise of thy quick return. 
What ardently I wish’d, I long believed, 
And, disappointed still, was still deceived. 
By expectation every day beguiled, 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went,, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 
} learn’d at last submission to my lot, 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 
Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor. 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble coach, and wrapp’d 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet-capp'd, 
’Tis now become a history little known, 
‘hat once we call’d the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession! but the record fair, 
That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, 
That thou might’st kuow me safe and warmly laid; 


* This sketch is taken substantially from Timb’s “ School-days of Eminent Men.” 
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Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

The biscuit, or confectionery plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestow’d 

By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d: 
All this, and more endearing still thap all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 
Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks, 
That humor interposed too often makes ; 

All this still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to-be so to my latest age, 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 

Such honors to thee as my numbers may 

Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, 

Not scorn’d in heaven, though little noticed here.” 

In the year of his mother’s death, he was, as he himself describes 
it, “taken from the nursery, and from the immediate care of a most 
indulgent mother,” and sent out of his father’s house to a considerable 
school kept by a Dr. Pitman, at Market-street. Here for two years 
he suffered much from ill-treatment by his rough companions: his 
sensibility and delicate health were the objects of their cruelty and 
ridicule; and one boy so relentlessly persecuted him that he was 
expelled, and Cowper was removed from the school. Cowper retained 
in late years a painful recollection of the terror with which this boy 
inspired him. “His savage treatment to me,” he says, “impressed 
such a dread of his figure on my mind, that I well remember being 
afraid to lift my eyes upon him higher than his knees; and that I 
knew him better by his shoe-buckle than by any other part of his 
dress.” To the brutality of this boy’s character, and the general 
impression left upon Cowper’s mind by the tyranny he had under- 
gone at Dr. Pitman’s, may be traced Cowper’s prejudice against the 
whole system of publie education, so forcibly expressed in his poem 
called “Tirocinium ; or, a Review of Schools.” 

About this time Cowper was attacked with an inflammation in the 
eyes, and was placed in the house of an oculist, where he remained 
two years, and was but imperfectly cured. 

At the end of this time, at the age of ten, he was removed to 
Westminster School. The sudden change from the isolation of the 
oculist’s house to the activity of a lange public school, and the collis- 
jon with its variety of charaeters and tempers, helped to feed and 
foster the moods of dejection to which Cowper was subject. His 
constitutional despondency was deepened by his sense of solitude in 
being surrounded by strangers; and thus, thrown in upon himself, 
he took refuge in brooding over his spiritual condition. This tenden- 
ey had first manifested itself at Dr. Pitman’s school, and next at 
Westminster. Passing one evening through St. Margaret’s church- 
yard, he saw a light glimmering at a distance from the lantern of a 
" grave-digger, who, as Cowper approached, threw up a skull that struck 
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him on the leg. “This little incident,” he observes, “was an alarm 
to my conscience ; for the event may be remembered among the best 
religious documents I received at Westminster.” He sought hope 
in religious consolations, and then hopelessly abandoned them; and 
he was struck with lowness of spirits, and intimations of a consump- 
tive habit, which the watchful sympathies of home might possibly 
have averted or subdued. 

Nevertheless, Cowper appears to have been sufficiently strong and 
healthy to excel at cricket. and football; and he persevered so suc- 
cessfully in his studies, that he stood in high favor with the master 
for his scholarship. Looking back many years afterward on this 
part of his life, he only regretted the lack of his religious instruction. 
Latin and Greck, he complains, were all that he acquired. The duty 
of the school-boy absorbed every other, with the single exception of 
the periodical preparations for confirmation, to which we find this 
interesting testimony in his Letters: 

“That I may do justice to the place of my education, I must relate one mark 
of religious discipline, which, in my time, was observed at Westminster ; I mean 
the pains which Dr. Nichols took to prepare us for confirmation. The old man 
acquitted himself of this duty like one who had a deep sense of its importance ; 
and I believe most of us were struck by his manner, and affected by his ex- 
hortations.” 

Cowper translated twenty of Vinny Bourne’s poems into English, 
and his allusions to his old favorite usher of the fifth form at West- 
minster are frequent.* 

“T remember (says Cowper) seeing the Duke of Richmond set fire to Vinny’s 
greasy locks, and box his ears to put it out again.”” And again writing to Mr. 
Rose, Cowper says: “I shall have great pleasure in taking now and then a peep 
at my old friend, Vincent Bourne ; the neatest of all men in his versification, 
though, when I was under his ushership at Westminster, the most slovenly in 
his person. He was so inattentive to his boys, and so indifferent whether they 
brought good or bad exercises, or none at all, that he seemed determined, as 
he was the best, so he should be the last, Latin poet of the Westminster line; 
a plot, which I believe he exercised very successfully; for I have not heard of 
any one who has at all deserved to be compared with him.” Even in the time 
of his last illness, we find that Cowper’s dreary thoughts were, for the moment, 
charmed away by the poems of his old favorite, Vincent Bourne. 





* Vincent or Vinny Bourne, the elegant Latin poet and usher of Westminister School, 
where he was educaied, died in 1747. Cowper has left also this feeling tribute to his old 
tutor :— 

“TI love the memory of Vinny Bourne. I think him a better Latin poet than Tibullus, 
Prepertius, Ausonius, or any of the writers in his way, except Ovid, and not at allinf ro t 
him. * * * * It is not common to meet with an author who can make you smile, and yet at 
nobody’s expense ; who is always entertaining, and yet always harmless; and who, though 
always elegant, and classical in a degree not always found even in the classics themeelves, 
charms more by the simpl'city and playfulness of his ideas than by the neatness and purity 
of his verse: yet such was poor Vinny.” 
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But the principal thing is, the right education of youth. — Plato. 
The basis of every state is, the education of the young.—Diog. Laert. 


TO THE REV. WILLIAM CAWTHORNE UNWIN, 


RECTOR OF STOCK IN ESSEX, THE TUTOR OF HIS TWO SONS, THE FOLLOWING POEM, REC- 
OMMENDING PRIVATE TUITION IN PREFERENCE TO AN EDUCATION AT SCHOOL, IS 
INSCRIBED, BY HIS AFFECTIONATE FRIEND, 

Olney, Nov. 6, 1784. WILLIAM COWPER. 





Ir is not from his form in which we trace 
Strength join’d with beauty, dignity with grace, 
That man, the master of this globe, derives 
His right of empire over all that lives. 

That form, indeed, the associate of a mind 
Vast in its powers, ethereal in its kind, 

That form, the labour of Almighty skill, 
Framed for the service of a freeborn will, 
Asserts precedence, and bespeaks control, 

But borrows all its grandeur from the soul. 
Hers is the state, the splendour, and the throne, 
An intellectual kingdom, all her own. 

For her the memory fills her ample page 

With truths pour’d down from every distant age ; 
For her amasses an unbounded store, 

The wisdom of great nations, now no more; 
Though laden, not encumber’d with her spoil ; 
Laborious, yet unconscious of her toil ; 

When copiously supplied, then most enlarged ; 
Still to be fed, and not to be surcharged. 

For her the Fancy, roving unconfined, 

The present muse of every pensive mind, 
Works magic wonders, adds a brighter hue 

To nature's scenes than Nature ever knew. 

At her command winds rise and waters roar, 
Again she lays them slumbering on the shore ; 
With flower and fruit the wilderness supplies, 
Or bids the rocks in ruder pomp arise. 

For her the Judgment, umpire in the strife 
That Grace and Nature have to wage through life, 
Quick-sighted arbiter of good and ill, 

Appointed sage preceptor to the Will, 











* In this peem the author would be very sorry to stand suspeeted of having aimed his cen- 
sure at any particular school. His objectionsare such as naturally apply themselves to 
schools in general. If there were not, as for the most part there is, willful neglect in those 
who manage them, and an omission even of suck discipline as they are susceptible of, the 
objects are yet too numerous for minute attention; and the aching hearts of ten thousand 
parents, mourning under the bitterest of all disappojntments, attest the truth of the allegation. 
His quarrel, therefore, is with the mischief at large, and not with any particular instance 
of it.—Original Preface. 
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Condemns, approves, and with a faithful voice 
Guides the decision of a doubtful choice. 
Why did the fiat of a God give birth 
To yon fair Sun and his attendant Earth? 
And, when descending he resigns the skies, 
Why takes the gentler Moon her turn to rise, 
Whom Ocean feels through all his countless waves 
And owns her power on every shore he laves? 
Why do the seasons still enrich the year, 
Fruitful and young as in their first career? 
Spring hangs her infant blossoms on the trees, . 
Rock’d in the cradle of the western breeze ; 
Summer in haste the thriving charge receives 
Beneath the shade of her expanded leaves, 
Till Autumn's fiercer heats and plenteous dews 
Dye them at last in all their glowing bues.— 
*T were wild profusion all, and bootless waste, 
Power misemploy’d, munificence misplaced, 
Had not its Author dignified the plan, 
And crown’'d it with the majesty of man. 
Thus form’d, thus placed, intelligent, and taught, 
Look where he will, the wonders God has wrought, 
The wildest scorner of his Maker’s laws 
Finds in a sober moment time to pause, 
To press the important question on his heart, 
“Why form’d at all, and wherefore as thou art?” 
If man be what he seems, this hour a slave, 
The next mere dust and ashes in the grave; 
Endued with reason only to descry 
His crimes and follies with an aching eye; 
With passions, just that he may prove, with pain, 
The force he spends against their fury vain; 
And if, soon after having burnt, by turns, 
With every lust with which frail Nature burns, 
His being end where death dissolves the bond, 
The tomb take all, and all be blank beyond; 
Then he, of all that Nature has brought forth, 
Stands self-impeach’d the creature of least worth, 
And, useless while he lives, and when he dies, 
Brings into doubt the wisdom of the skies. 
Truths that the learn’d pursue with eager thought 
Are not important always as <dear-bought, 
Proving at last, though told in pompous strains, 
A childish waste of philosophic pains ; 
But truths on which depends our main concern, 
That ’tis our shame and misery not to learn, 
Shine by the side of every path we tread 
With such a luster, he that runs may read. 
*Tis true that, if to trifle life away 
Down to the sunset of their latest day, 
Then perish on futurity’s wide shore 
Like fleeting exhalations, found no more, 
Were all that heaven required of human kind, 
And all the plan their destiny design’d, 
What none could reverence all might justly blame, 
And man would breathe but for his Maker’s shame. 
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But reason heard, and nature well perused, 
At once the dreaming mind is disabused. 
If all we find possessing earth, sea, air, 
Reflect his attributes who placed them there, 
Fullfil the purpose, and appear design’d 
Proofs of the wisdom of the all-seeing mind, 
*Tis plain the creature, whom he chose to invest 
With kingship and dominion o'er the rest, 
Received his nobler nature, and was made 
Fit for the power in which he stands arrayed ; 
That first, or last, hereafter, if not here, 

¢ too might make his author’s wisdom clear, 
Praise him on earth, or obstinately dumb, 
Suffer his justice in a world to come. 
This once believed, ‘twere logic misapplied 
To prove a consequence by none denied, 
That we are bound to’cast the minds of youth 
Betimes into the mould of heavenly truth, 
That taught of God they may indeed be wise, 
Nor ignorantly wandering miss the skies. 

In early days the conscience has in most 
A quickness, which in later life is lost: 
Preserved from guilt by salutary fears, 
Or guilty soon relenting into tears. 
Too careless often, as our years proceed, 
What friends we sort with, or what books we read, 
Our parents yet exert a prudent care 
To feed our infant minds with proper fare ; 
And wisely store the nursery by degrees 
With wholesome learning, yet acquired with ease. 
Neatly secured from being soil’d or torn 
Beneath a pane of thin translucent horn, 
A book (to please us ut a tender age 
’Tis call’d a book, though but a single page) 
Presents the prayer the Saviour deign’d to teach, 
Which children use, and parsons—when they preach. 
Lisping our syllables, we scramble next 
Through moral narrative, or sacred text ; 
And learn with wonder how this world began, 
Who made, who marr’d, and who has ransom’d man : 
Points which, unless the Scripture made them plain, 
The wisest heads might agitate in vain. 
O thou, whom, borne on Fancy’s eager wing 
Back to the season of life’s happy spring, 
I pleased remember, and, while memory yet 
Holds fast her office here, can ne’er forget ; 
Ingenious dreamer, in whose well-told tale 
Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail ; 
Whose humorous vein, strong sense, and simple style 
May teach the gayest, make the gravest smile ; 
Witty, and well employ’d, and, like thy Lord, 
Speaking in parables his slighted word ; 
I name thee not, lest so despised a name 
Should move a sneer at thy deserved fame ; 
Yet e’en in transitory life’s late day, 
That mingles all my brown with sober gray, 
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Revere the man whose Pinarim marks the road, 
And guides the Paocress of the soul to God. 

’T were well with most, if books that could engage 
Their childhvod pleased them at a riper age ; 

The man, approving what had charm’d the boy, 
Would die at last in comfort, peace, and joy, 
And not with curses on his heart, who stole 

The gem of truth from his unguarded soul. 

The stamp of artless piety, impress’d 

By kind tuition on his yielding breast, 

The youth, now bearded and yet pert and raw, 
Regards with scorn, though once received with awe ; 
And warp’d into the labyrinth of lies, 

That babblers, call’d philosophers, devise, 
Blasphemes his creed, as founded on a plan 
Replete with dreams, unworthy of a man. 
Touch but his nature in its ailing part, 

Assert the native evil of his heart, 

His pride resents the charge, although the proof* 
Rise in his forehead, and seem rank enough: 
Point to the cure, describe a Saviour’s cross 

As Goi’s expedient to retrieve his loss, 

The young apostate sickens at the view, 

And hates it with the malice of a Jew. 

How weak the barrier of mere nature proves, 
Opposed against the pleasures Nature loves! 
While self-betray’d, and willfully undone, 

She longs to yield, no sooner woo'd than won. 
Try now the merits of this blest exchange 

Of modest truth for wit’s eccentric range. 
Time was, he closed as he began the day, 
With decent duty, not ashamed to pray ; 

The practice was a bond upon his heart, 

A pledge he gave for a consistent part ; 

Nor could he dare pr ly displ 

A power, confess’d so lately on his knees. 

But now farewell all legendary tales, 

The shadows fly, philosophy prevails ; 

Prayer to the winds, and caution to the waves ; 
Religion makes the free by nature slaves. 
Priests have invented, and the world admired 
What knavish priests promulgate as inspired, 
Till Reason, now no longer overawed, 
Resumes her powers, and spurns the clumsy fraud ; 
And, common sense diffusing real day, 

The meteor of the Gospel dies away. 

Such rhapsodies our shrewd discerning youth 
Learn from expert inquirers after truth ; 

Whose only care, might truth presume to speak, 
Is not to find what they profess to seek. 

And thus, well tutor’d only while we share 

A mother’s lectures and a nurse’s care ; 

And taught at schools much mythologic stuff,t 
But sound religion sparingly enough ; 
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Our early notices of truth, disgraced, 

Soon loose their credit, and are all effaced. 
Would you your son should be a sot or dunce, 
Lascivious, headstrong, or all these at once ; 
That in good time the stripling’s finish’d taste 
For loose expense and fashionable waste 

Should prove your ruin, and his own at last ; 
Train him in public with a mob of boys, 
Childish in mischief only and in noise, 

Else of a mannish growth, and five in ten 

In infidelity and lewdness men. 

There shall he learn, ere sixteen winters old, 
That authors are most useful pawn’d or sold ; 
That pedantry is all that schools impart, 

But taverns teach the knowledge of the heart ; 
There waiter Dick, with bacchanalian lays, 
Shall win his heart, and have his drunken praise, 
His counsellor and bosom friend shall prove, 
And some street-pacing harlot his first love. 
Schools, unless discipline were doubly strong, 
Detain their adolescent charge too long ; 

The management of tiros of eighteen 

Is difficult, their punishment obscene. 

The stout tall captain, whose superior size 

The minor heroes view with envious eyes, 
Becomes their pattern, upon whom they fix 
Their whole attention, and ape all his tricks. 
His pride, that scorns to obey or to submit, 
With them is courage; his effrontery wit. 

His wild excursions, window-breaking feats, 
Robbery of gardens, quarrels in the streets, 

His hairbreadth ’scapes, and all his daring schemes, 
Transport them, and are made their favourite themes. 
In little bosoms such achievments strike 

A kindred spark : they burn to do the like. 
Thus, half accomplish’d ere he yet begin 

To show the peeping down upon his chin ; 

And, as maturity of years comes on, 

Made just the adept that you design’d your son ; 
To ensure the perseverence of his course, 

And give your monstrous project all its force, 
Send him to college. If he there be tamed, 

Or in one article of vice reclaim’d, 

Where no regard of ordinances is shown 

Or look’d for now, the fault must be his own. 
Some sneaking virtue lurks in him no doubt, 
Where neither strumpets’ charms, nor drinking bout, 
Nor gambling practices can find it out. 

Such youths of spirit, and that spirit too, 

Ye nurseries of our boys, we owe to you: 
Though from ourselves the mischief more proceeds, 
For public schools ’tis public folly feeds, 
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The slaves of custom and establish'd mode, 

With packhorse constancy we keep the road, 

Crooked or straight, through quags or thorny dells, 

True to the jingling of our leader's bells. 

To follow foolish precedents, and wink 

With both our eyes, is easier than to think : 

And such an age as our’s balks no expense, 

Except of caution and of common sense ; 

Else sure notorious fact, and proof so plain, 

Would turn our steps into wiser train. 

I blame not those who, with what care they can, 

O’erwatch the numerous and unruly clan ; 

Or, if I blame, ’tis only that they dare 

Promise a work of which they must despair. 

Have ye, ye sage intendants of the whole, 

A ubiquarian presence and control, 

Elisha’s eye, that, when Gehazi stray’d, 

Went with him, and saw all the game he play’d? 

Yes—ye are conscious ; and on all the shelves 

Your pupils strike upon have struck yourselves. 

Or if, by nature sober, ye had then, 

Boys as ye were, the gravity of men, 

Ye knew at least, by tant proofs address’d 

To ears and eyes, the vices of the rest. 

But ye connive at what ye cannot cure, 

And evils not to be endured endure, 

Lest power exerted, but without success, 

Should make the little ye retain still less. 

Ye once were justly famed for bringing forth 

Undoubted scholarship and genuine worth ; 

And in the firmament of fame still shines 

A glory, bright as that of all the signs, 

Of poets raised by you, and statesmen, and divines. 

Peace to them all! those brilliant times are fled, 

And no such lights are kin¢ling in their stead. 

Our striplings shine indeed, but with such rays 

As set the midnight riot in a blaze ; 

And seem, if judged by their expressive looks, 

Deeper in none than in their surgeons’ books. 
Say, muse, (for education made the song, 

No muse can hesitate, or linger long,) 

What causes move us, knowing, as we must, 

That these ménageries all fail their trust, 

To send our sons to scout and scamper there, 
While colts and puppies cost us so much care! 
Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 

We love the play-place of our early days ; 

The scene is touching, and the heart is stone 

That feels not at that sight, and feels at none. 

The wall on which we tried our graving skill, 

The very name we carved subsisting still ; 

The bench on which we sat while deep employ’d, 
Though mangled, hack’d, and hew’d, not yet destroy'd ; 
The little ones, unbutton'd, glowing hot, 

Playing our games, and on the very spot ; 
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As happy as we once, to kneel and draw 

The chalky’ring, and knuckle down at taw ; 

To pitch the ball into the grounded hat, 

Or drive it devious with a dextrous pat ; 

The pleasing spectacle at once excites 

Such recollections of our own delights, 

That, viewing it, we seem almost to obtain 

Our innocent sweet simple years again. 

This fond attachment to the well-known place, 

Whence first we started into life’s long race, 

Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 

We feel it e’en in age, and at our latest day. 

Hark! how the sire of chits, whose future share 

Of classic food begins to be his care, 

With his own likeness placed on either knee, 

Indulges all a father's heartfelt glee ; 

And tells them, as he strokes their silver locks, 

That they must soon learn Latin, and to box; 

Then turning, he regales his listening wife 

With all the adventures of his early life ; 

His skill in coachmanship, or driving chaise, 

In bilking tavern-bills, and spouting plays ; 

What shifts he used, detected in a scrape, 

How he was flogg’d, or had the luck to escape ; 

What sums he lost at play, and how he sold 

Watch, seals, and all—till all his pranks are told. 

Retracing thus his frolics, (’tis a name 

That palliates deeds of folly and of shame,) 

He gives the local bias all its sway ; 

Resolves that where he play’d, his sons shall play, 

And destines their bright genius to be shown 

Just in the scene where he display’d his own. 

The meek and bashful boy will soon be taught 

To be as bold and forward as he ought ; 

The rude will scuffle though with ease enough, 

Great schools suit best the sturdy and the rough. 

Ah, happy designation, prudent choice, 

The event is sure ; expect it, and rejoice ! 

Soon see your wish fulfill’d in either child, 

The pert made perter, and the tame made wild, 
The great indeed, by titles, riches, birth, 

Excused the encumbrance of more sordid worth, 

Are best disposed of where with most success 

They may acquire that confident address, 

Those habits of profuse and lewd expense, 

That scorn of all delights but those of sense, 

Which, though in plain plebians we condemn, 

With so much reason, all expect from them, 

But families of less illustrious fame, 

Whose chief distinction is their spotless name, 

Whose heirs, their honours none, their income small, 

Must shine by true desert, or not at all, 

What dream they of, that, with so little care 

They risk their hopes, their dearest treasure, there? 

They dream of little Charles or William graced 

With wig prolix, down flowing to his waist ; 
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They see the attentive crowds his talents draw, 
They hear him speak—the oracle of law. 

The father, who designs his babe a priest, 
Dreams him episcopally such at least ; 

And, while the playful jockey scours the room 
Briskly, astride upon the parlour broom, 

In fancy sees him more superbly ride 

In coach with purple lined, and mitres on its side. 
Events improbable and strange as these, 

Which only a parental eye foresees, 

A public school shall bring to pass with ease. 
But how? resides such virtue in that air, 

As must create an appetite for prayer? 

And will it breathe into him all the zeal 

That candidates for such a prize should feel, 
To take the lead and be the foremost still 

In all true worth and literary skill ? 

* Ah, blind to bright futurity, untaught 

The knowledge of the World, and dull of thought! 
Church-ladders are not always mounted best 

By learned clerks and Latinists profess’d. 

The exalted prize demands an upward look, 
Not to be found by poring on a book. 

Small skill in Latin, and still less in Greek, 

Is more than adequate to all I seek. 

Let erudition grace him, or not grace 

I give the bauble but the second place ; 

His wealth, fame, honours, all that I intend, 
Subsist and center in one point—a friend. 

A friend, whate’er he studies or neglects, 

Shall give him consequence, heal all defects. 
His intercourse with peers and sons of peers— 
There dawns the splendour of bis future years : 
In that bright quarter his propitious skies 

Shall blush betimes, and there his glory rise. 
Your Lordship, and Your Grace! what school can teach 
A rhetoric equal to those parts of speech ? 
What need of Homer's verse or Tully’s prose, 
Sweet interjections! if he learn but those ? 
Let reverend churls his ignorance rebuke, 

Who starve upon a dog-ear’'d Pentateuch. 

The parson knows enough who knows a duke.” 
Egregious purpose! worthily begun 

In barbarous prostitution of your son ; 

Press’d on his part by means that would disgrace 
A scrivener’s clerk, or footman out of place, 
And ending if at last its end be gain’d, 

In sacrilege, in God’s own house profan’d. 

It may succeed ; and if his sins should call 
For more than cominon punishment, it shall ; 
The wretch shall mse, and be the thing on earth 
Least qualified in honour, learning, worth, 

To occupy a sacred, awful post, 

In which the best and worthiest tremble most. 
The royal letters are a thing of course, 

A king, that would, might recommend his horse ; 
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And deans, no doubt, and chapters, with one voice, 
As bound in duty, would confirm the choice. 
Behold your Bishop! well he plays his part, 
Christian in name, and infidel in heart, 
Ghostly in office, earthly in his plan, 
A slave at court, elsewhere a lady’s man. 
Dumb as a senator, and as a priest 
A piece of mere church furniture at best ; 
To live estranged from God his total scope, 
And his end sure, without one glimpse of hope. 
But, fair although and feasible it seem, 
Depend not much upon your golden dream ; 
For Providence, that seems concern'd to exempt 
The hallow’d bench from absolute contempt, 
In spite of all the wrigglers into place, 
Still keeps a seat or two for worth and grace ; 
And therefore ’tis, that, though the sight be rare, 
We sometimes see a Lowth or Bagot there. 
Besides, school friendships are not always found, 
Though fair in promise, permanent and sound ; 
The most disinterested and virtuous minds, 
In early years connected, time unbinds ; 
New situations give a different cast 
Of habit, inclination, temper, taste; 
And he, that seem'd our counterpart at first, 
Soon shows the strong similitude reversed. 
Young heads are giddy, and young hearts are warm, 
And make mistakes for manhood to reform. 
Boys are, at best, but pretty buds unbiown, 
Whose scent and hues are rather guess’d than known; 
Each dreams that each is just what he appears, 
But learns his error in maturer years, 
When disposition, like a sail unfuri’d, 
Shows all its rents and patches to the world. 
If, therefore e’en when honest in design, 
A boyish friendship may so soon decline, 
*T were wiser sure to inspire a little heart 
With just abhorrence of so mean a part, 
Than set your son to work at a vile trade 
For wages so unlikely to be paid. 

Our public hives of puerile resort, 
That are of chief and most approved report, 
To such base hopes, in many a sordid soul, 
Owe their repute in part but not the whole. 
A principle, whose proud pretensions pass 
Unquestion’d though the jewel be but glass— 
That with a world, often not over-nice, 
Ranks as a virtue, and is yet a vice ; 
Or rather a gross compound, justly tried, 
Of envy, hatred, jealousy, and pride— 
Contributes most perhaps to enhance their fame 
And emulation is its specious name. 
Boys, once on fire with that contentious zeal 
Feel all the rage that female rivals feel ; 
The prize of beauty in a woman’s eyes 
Not brighter than in theirs the acholar’s prize. 
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The spirit of that competition burns 

With all varieties of ill by turns ; 

Each vainly magnifies his own success, 

Resents his fellow’s, wishes it were less, 

Exults in his miscarriage if he fail, 

Deems his reward too great if he prevail, 

And labours to surpass hisn day and night, 

Less for improvement than to tickle spite. 

The spur is powerful, and [ grant its force ; 

It pricks the genius forward in its course, 

Allows short time for play, and none for sloth ; 

And felt alike by each, advances both : 

But judge, where so much evil intervenes, 

The end, though plausible, not worth the means. 

Weigh, for a moment, classical desert 

Against a heart depraved and temper hurt ; 

Hurt too perhaps for life ; for early wrong 

Done to the nobler part affects it long ; 

And you are stanch indeed in learning’s cause 

If you can crown a discipline, that draws 

Such mischiefs after it with much applause. 
Connexion form’d for interest, and endear'd 

By selfish views, thus censured and cashier'd; 

And emulation, as engendering hate, 

Doom’d to a no less ignominious fate : 

The props of such proud seminaries fall, 

The Jachin and the Boaz of them all. 

Great schools rejected then as those that swell 

Beyond a size that can be managed well, 

Shall royal institutions miss the bays, 

And small academies win all the praise ? 

Force not my drift beyond its just intent, 

I praise a school as Pope a government ; 

So take my judgment in his language dress’d, 

“ Whate’er is best administer’d is best.” 

Few boys are born with talents that excel, 

But all are capable of living well ; 

Then ask not whether limited or large? 

But, watch they strictly, or neglect their charge ? 

If anxious only that their boys may learn, 

While morals languish, a despised concern, 

The great and small deserve one common blame, 

Different in size, but in effect the same. 

Much zeal in virtue’s cause all teachers boast, 

Though motives of mere lucre sway the most ; 

Therefore in towns and cities they abound, 

For there the game they seek is easiest found, 

Though there, in spite of all that care can do, 

Traps to catch youth are most abundant too. 

If shrewd, and of a well-constructed brain, 

Keen in pursuit, and vigorous to retain, 

Your son come forth a prodigy of skill ; 

As, wheresoever taught, so form’d he will ; 

The pedagogue, with self-complacent air, 

Claims more than balf the praise as his due share. 
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But if, with all his genius, he betray, 

Not more intelligent than loose and gay, 

Such vicious habits as disgrace his name, 

Threaten his health, his fortune, and his fame; 

Though want of due restraint alone have bred 

The symptoms that you see with so much dread ; 

Unenvied there, he may sustain alone 

The whole reproach, the fault was all his own. 
Oh ! ’tis a sight to be with joy perused, 

By all whom sentiment has not abused ; 

New-fangled sentiment, the boasted grace 

Of those who never feel in the right place ; 

A sight surpass’d by none that we can show, 

Though Vestris on one leg still shine below ; 

A father blést with an ingenious son, 

Father, and friend, and tutor, all in one. 

How !—turn again to tales long since forgot, 

sop, and Pheedrus, and the rest 7—Why not? 

He will not blush, that has a father’s heart, 

To take in childish plays a childish part; 

But bends his sturdy back to any toy 

That youth takes pleasure in, to please his boy : 

Then why resign into a stranger’s hand 

A task as much within your own command, 

That God and nature, and your interest too, 

Seem with one voice to delegate to you ? 

Why hire a lodging in a house unknown 

For one whose tenderest thoughts all hover round your own ? 

This second weaning, needless as it is, 

How does it lacerate both your heart and his! 

The indented stick, that loses day by day 

Notch after notch, till all are smooth'd away, 

Bears witness, long ere his dismission come, 

With what intense desire he wants his home. 

But though the joys he hopes beneath your roof 

Bid fair enough to answer in the proof, 

Harmless, and safe, and natural, as they are, 

A disappointment waits him even there : 

Arrived, he feels an unexpected change ; 

He blushes, hangs his head, is shy and strange, 

No longer takes, as once, with fearless ease, 

His favourite stand between his father’s knees, 

But seeks the corner of some distant seat, 

And eyes the door, and watches a retreat, 

And, least familiar, where he should be most, 

Feels all his happiest privileges lost. 

Alas, poor boy !—the natural effect 

Of love by absence chill’d into respect. 

Say, what accomplishments, at school acquired, 

Brings he, to sweeten fruits so undesired ? 

Thou well deserv’st an alienated son, 

Unless thy conscious heart acknowledge— none ; 

None that, in thy domestic snug recess, 

He had not made his own with more address, 
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Though some, perhaps, that shock thy feeling mind, 
And better never learn’d, or left behind. 
Add too, that thus estranged, thou canst obtain 
By no kind arts his confidence again ; 
That here begins with most that long complaint 
Of filial frankness lost, and love grown faint, 
Which, oft neglected, in life’s waning years 
A parent pours into regardless ears. 

Like caterpillars, dangling under trees 
By slender threads, and swinging in the breeze, 
Which filthily bewray and sore disgrace 
The boughs in which are bred the unseemly race ; 
While every worm industriously weaves 
Andewinds his web about the rivell’d leaves ; 
So numerous are the follies that annoy 
The mind and heart of every sprightly boy ; 
Imaginations noxious and perverse, 
Which admonition can alone disperse. 
The encroaching nuisance asks a faithful hand, 
Patient, affectionate, of high command, 
To check the procreation of a breed 
Sure to exhaust the plant on which they feed. 
’*Tis not enough that Greek or Roman page, 
At stated hours, his freakish thoughts engage ; 
E’en in his pastimes he requires a friend 
To warn, and teach him safely to unbend ; 
O’er all his pleasures gently to preside, 
Watch his emotions, and control their tide ; 
And levying thus, and with an easy sway, 
A tax of profit from his very play, 
To impress a value not to be erased, 
On moments squander’d else, and running all to waste. 
And seems it nothing in a father’s eye 
That unimproved those many moments fly ? 
And is he well content his son should find 
No nourishment to feed his growing mind, 
But conjugated verbs and nouns declined ? 
For such is all the mental food purvey’d 
By public hackneys in the schooling trade ; 
Who feeds a pupil’s intellect with store 
Of syntax, truly, but with little more ; 
Dismiss their cares when they dismiss their flock, 
Machines themselves, and govern’d by a clock, 
Perhaps a father, blest with any brains, 
Would deem it no abuse, or waste of pains, 
To improve this diet, at no great expense, 
With savoury truth and wholesome common sense ; 
To lead his son, for prospects of delight, 
To some not steep, though philosophic, height, 
Thence to exhibit to his wondering eyes, 
Yon circling worlds, their distance, and their size, 
The moons of Jove, and Saturn’s belted ball, 
And the harmonious order of them all; 
To show him in an insect or a flower 
Such microscopic proof of skill and power, 
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As, hid from ages past, God now displays 

To combat atheists with in modern days ; 

To spread the earth before him, and commend, 

With designation of the finger’s end, 

Its various parts to his attentive note, 

Thus bringing home to him the most remote ; 

To teach his heart to glow with generous flame, 

Caught from the deeds of men of ancient fame ; 

And, more than all, with commendation due, 

To set some living worthy in his view, 

Whose fair example may at once inspire 

A wish to copy what he must admire. 

Such knowledge, gain’d betimes, and which appears, 

Though solid, not too weighty for his years, 

Sweet in itself, and not forbidding sport, 

When health demands it, of athletic sort, 

Would make him—what some lovely boys have been, 

And more than one perhaps that I have seen— 

An evidence and reprehension both 

Of the mere schoolboy’s lean and tardy growth. 
Art thou a man professionally tied, 

With all thy faculties elsewhere applied, 

Too busy to intend a meaner care 

Than how to enrich thyself, and next thine heir; 

Or art thou (as, though rich, perhaps thou art) 

But poor in knowledge, having none to impart : 

Behold that figure, neat, though plainly clad ; 

His sprightly mingled with a shade of sad ; 

Not of a nimble tongue, though now and then 

Heard to articulate like other men ; 

No jester, and yet lively in discourse, 

His phrase well chosen, clear, and full of force ; 

And his address, if not quite French in ease, 

Not English stiff, but frank and formed to please ; 

Low in the world, because he scorns its arts ; 

A man of letters, manners, morals, parts ; 

Unpatronized, and therefore little known ; 

Wise for himself, and his few friends alone— 

In him thy well-appointed proxy see, 

Arm’d for a work too difficult for thee ; 

Prepared by taste, by learning and true worth, 

To form thy son, to strike his genius forth ; 

Beneath thy roof, beneath thine eye, to prove 

The force of discipline when back’d by love ; 

To double all thy pleasure in thy child, 

His mind inform’d, his morals undefiled, 

Safe under such a wing, the boy shall show 

No spots contracted among grooms below, 

Nor taint his speech with meannesses, design’d 

By footman Tom for witty and refined. 

There, in his commerce with the liveried herd, 

Lurks the contagion chiefly to be fear’d ; 

For since (so fashion dictates) all, who claim 

A higher than a mere plebeian fame, 
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Find it expedient, come what mischief may, 

To entertain a thief or two in pay, 

(And they that can afford the expense of more, 

Some half a dozen, and some half a score,) 

Great cause occurs to save him from a band, 

So sure to spoil him, and so near at hand ; 

A point secured, if once he be supplied 

With some such Mentor always at his side. 

Are such men rare? perhaps they would abound 

Were occupation easier to be found, 

Were education, else so sure to fail, 

Conducted on a manageable scale, 

And schools, that have outlived all just esteem, 

Exchanged for the secure domestic scheme.— 

But, having found him, be thou duke or earl, 

Show thou hast sense enough to prize the pearl, 

And, as thou wouldst the advancement of thine heir 

In all good faculties beneath his care, 

Respect, as is but rational and just, 

A man deem’d worthy of so dear a trust. 

Despised by thee, what more can he expect 

From youthful folly than the same neglect? 

A flat and fatal negative obtains 

That instant upon all his future pains ; 

His lessons tire, his mild rebukes offend, 

And all the instructions of thy son’s best friend 

Are a stream choked) or trickling to no end. 

Doom him not then to solitary meals ; 

But recollect that he has sense. and feels, 

And that, possessor of a soul refined, 

An upright heart, and cultivated mind, 

His post not mean, his talents not unknown, 

He deems it hard to vegetate alone. 

And, if admitted at thy board he sit, 

Account him no just mark for idle wit ; 

Offend not him, whom modesty restrains 

From repartee, with jokes that he disdains ; 

Much less transfix his feelings with an oath ; 

Nor frown, unless he vanish with the cloth— 

And, trust me, his utility may reach 

To more than he is hired or bound to teach ; 

Much trash unutter’d, and some ills undone, 

Through reverence of the censor of thy son. 
But, if thy table be indeed unclean, 

Foul with excess, and with discourse obscene, 

And thou a wretch, whom following her old plan, 

The world accounts an honourable man, 

Because forsooth thy courage has been tried, 

And stood the test, perhaps on the wrong side ; 

Though thou hadst never grace enough to prove 

That any thing but vice could win thy love ;— 

Or hast thou a polite, card-playing wife, 

Chain’d to the routs that she frequents for life ; 

Who, just when industry begins to snore, 

Flies, wing’d with joy, to some coach-crowded door ; 
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And thrice in every winter throngs thine own 
With half the chariots and sedans in town, 
Thyself meanwhile e’en shifting as thou mayst ; 
Not very sober though, nor very chaste ; 

Or is thine house, though less superb thy rank, 
If not a scene of pleasure, a mere blank, 

And thou at best, and in thy soberest mood, 

A trifler vain, and empty of all good ;— 
Though mercy for thyself thou canst have none, 
Hear Nature plead, show mercy to thy son. 
Saved from his home, where every day brings forth 
Some mischief fatal to his future worth, 

Find him a better in a distant spot, 

Within some pious pastor’s humble cot, 
Where vile example (yours I chiefly mean, 
The most seducing, and the oftenest seen) 
May never more be stamp’d upon his breast, 
Not yet perhaps incurably impress’d. 

Where early rest makes early rising sure, 
Disease or comes not, or finds easy cure, 
Prevented much by diet neat and plain ; 

Or, if it enter, soon starved out again: 

Where all the attention of his faithful host, 
Discreetly limited to two at most, 

May raise such fruits as shall reward his care, 
And not at last evaporate in air: 

Where, stillness aiding study, and his mind 
Serene, and to his duties much inclined, 

Not occupied in day dream, as at home, 

Of pleasures past, or follies yet to come, 

His virtuous toil may terminate at last 

In settled habit and decided taste.— 

But whom do I[ advise? the fashion-led, 

The incorrigibly wrong, the deaf, the dead ! 
Whom care and cool deliberation suit 

Not better much than spectacles a brute ; 
Who, if their sons some slight tuition share, 
Deem it of no great moment whose, or where ; 
Too proud to adopt the thoughts of one unknown, 
And much too gay to have any of their own. 
But courage, man! methought the Muse replied, 
Mankind are various, and the world is wide: 
The ostrich, silliest of the feather’d kind, 

And form’d of God without a parent’s mind, 
Commits her eggs, incautious, to the dust, 
Forgetful that the foot may crush the trust ; 
And, while on public nurseries they rely, 

Not knowing, aud too oft not caring, why, 
Irrational in what they thus prefer, 

No few, that would seem wise, resemble her. 
But all are not alike. Thy warning voice 
May here and there prevent erroneous choice ; 
And some, perhaps, who, busy as they are, 
Yet make their progeny their dearest care, 
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(Whose hearts will ache, once told what ills may reach 
Their offspring, left upon so wild a beach,) 

Will need no stress of argument to enforce 

The expedience of a less adventurous eames : 

The rest will slight thy l, or ; 

But they have human feelings—turn to jon. 

To you, then, tenants of life’s middle state, 
Securely placed between the small and great, 
Whose character, yet undebauch’d, retains 
Two-thirds of all the virtue that remains, 

Who, wise yourselves, desire your sons should learn 
Your wisdom and your ways—to you I turn. 
Look round you on a world perversely blind ; 

See what contempt is fallen on human kind ; 

See wealth abused, and dignities misplaced, 
Great titles, offices, and trusts disgraced, 

Long lines of ancestry, renown’'d of old, 

Their noble qualities all quench’d and cold; 

See Bedlam’s closeted and handcuff’d charge 
Surpass’d in frenzy by the mad at large ; 

See great commanders making war a trade, 
Great lawyers, lawyers without study made ; 
Churchmen, in whose esteem their best employ 
Is odious, and their wages all their joy, 

Who, far enough from furnishing their shelves 
With gospel ary turn infidels themselves ; 

See } A H A » and h A ch A 
With infamy two nenseous to be named, 

Fops at all corners, ladylike in mien, 

Civeted fellows, smelt ere they are seen, 

Else coarse and rude in manners, and their tongue 
On fire with curses, and with nonsense hung, 
Now flushed with drunkenness, now with whoredom pale, 
Their breath a sample of last night’s regale 

See volunteers in all the vilest arts, 

Men well endow’d of honourable parts, 

Design’d by Nature wise, but self-made fools ; 
All these, and more like these, were bred at schdols. 
And if it chance, as sometimes chance it will, 
That though school-bred the boy be virtuous still ; 
Such rare exceptions, shining in the dark, 

Prove, rather than impeach, the just remark : 

As here and there a twinkling star descried 
Serves but to show how black is all beside. 

Now look on him, whose very voice in tone 

Just echoes thine, whose features are thine own, 
And stroke his polished cheek of purest red, 

And lay thine hand upon his flaxen head, 

And say, My boy, the unwelcome hour is come, 
When thou, transplanted from thy genial home, 
Must find a colder soil and bleaker air, 

And trust for safety to a stranger’s care ; 

What character, what turn thou wilt assume 
From constant converse with I know not whom ; 
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Who there will court thy friendship, with what views, 
And, artless as thou art, whom thou wilt choose ; 
Though much depends on what thy choice shall be, 
Is all chance-medley, and unknown to me. 
Canst thou, the tear just trembling on thy lids, 
And while the dreadful risk foreseen forbids ; 
Free too, and under no constraining force, 
Unless the sway of custom warp thy course ; 
Lay such a stake upon the losing side, 
Merely to gratify so blind a guide? 
Thou canst not! Nature, palling at thine heart, 
Condemns the unfatherly, the imprudent part. 
Thou wouldst not, deaf to Nature’s tenderest plea, 
Turn him adrift upon a rolling sea, 
Nor say, Go thither, conscious that there lay 
A brood of asps, or quicksands in his way ; 
Then, only govern'd by the self-same rule 
Of natural pity, send him not to school. 
No—guard him better. Is he not thine own, 
Thyself in miniature, thy flesh, thy bone ? 
And hopest thou not, (‘tis every father’s hope,) 
That, since thy strength must with thy years elope, 
And thou wilt need some comfort to assuage 
Health’s last farewell, a staff of thine old age, 
That then, in recompense of all thy cares, ’ 
Thy child shall show respect to thy gray hairs, 
Befriend thee, of all other friends bereft, 
And give thy life its only cordial left ? 
Aware then how much danger intervenes, 
To compass that good end, forecast the means. 
His heart, now passive, yields to thy command ; 
Secure it thine, its key is in thine hand; 
If thou desert thy charge, and throw it wide, 
Nor heed what guests there enter and abide, 
Complain not if attachments lewd and base 
Supplant thee in it, and usurp thy place. 
But if thou guard its sacred chambers sure i. 
From vicious inmates and delights impure, 
Either his gratitude shall hold him fast, 
And keep him warm and filial to the last ; 
Or, if he prove unkind, (as who can say 
But, being man, and therefore frail, he may 7) 
One comfort yet shall cheer thine aged heart, 
Howe’er he slight thee, thou hast done thy part. 
Oh, barbarous! wouldst thou with a Gothic hand 
Pull down the schools—what !—all the schools i’th’ land ; 
Or throw them up to livery nags and grooms, 
Or turn them into shops and auction-rooms? 
A captious question, sir, (and yours is one,) 
Deserves an answer similar, or none. - 
Wouldst thou, possessor of a flock, employ 
(Apprised that he is such) a careless boy, 
And feed him well, and give him handsome pay, 
Merely to sleep, and let them run astray ? 
Survey our schools and colleges, and see 
A sight not much unlike my simile. 
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From education, as the leading cause, 

The public character its colour draws ; 

Thence the prevailing manners take their cast, 
Extravagant or sober, loose or chaste. 

And, though I would not advertise them yet, 
Nor write on each— This Building to be Let, 
Unless the world were all prepared to embrace 
A plan well worthy to supply their place ; 

Yet, backward as they are, and long have been, 
To cultivate and keep the MoRALS clean, 
(Forgive the crime,) [ wish them, I confess, 

Or better managed, or encouraged less. 





DISCIPLINE. 

From the Tasx. Boox Il. The Time-Piece. 

To colleges and halls, in ancient days, 
When learning, virtue, piety, and trath 
Were precious and inculcated with care, 
There dwelt a sage call’d Discipline. His head, 
Not yet by time completely silver’d o’er, 
Bespoke him past the bounds of freakish youth, 
But strong for service still, and unimpair’d. 
His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
Play’d on his lips ; and in his speech was heard 
Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 
The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness. He would stroke 
The head of modest and ingenuous worth, 
That blush’d at its own praise; and press the youth 
Close to his side that pleased him. Learning grew 
Beneath his care a thriving vigorous plant ; 
The mind was well inform'd, the passions held 
Subordinate, and diligence was choice. 
If e’er it chanced, as sometimes chance it must, 
That one among so many overleap’d 
The limits of control, his gentle eye 
Grew stern, and darted a severe rebuke 
His frown was full of terror, and his voice 
Shook the delinquent with such fits of awe 
As left him not, till penitence had won 
Lost favor back again, and closed the breach. 
But Discipline, a faithful servant long, 
Declined at length into the vale of years: 
A palsy struck his arm; his sparkling eye 
Was quench'd in rheums of age; his voice, unstrung, 
Grew tremulous, and moved derision more 
Than reverence in perverse rebellious youth. 
So colleges and halls neglected much 
Their good old friend ; and Discipline at length, 
O’er look’d and unemploy'd, fell sick, and died. 
Then Study languish’d, Emulation slept, 
And Virtue fled. The schools became a scene 
Of solemn farce, where Ignorance in stilts, 
His cap well lined with logic not his own, 
With parrot tongue perform’d the scholar’s part, 
P ding soon a graduated dunce. 








Then compromise had place, and scrutiny 
Became stone blind ; precedence went in truck, 
And he was competent whose purse was so. 
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A dissolution of all bonds ensued ; 

The curbs invented for the mulish mouth 

Of headstrong youth were broken ; bars and bolts 

Grew rusty by disuse; and massy gates 

Forgot their office, opening with a touch ; 

Till gowns at length are found mere masquerade, 

The tassel’d cap and the spruce band a jest, 

A mockery of the world! What need of these 

For gamesters, jockeys, brothelers impure, 

Spendthrifts, and booted sportsmens oftener seen 

With belted waist and pointers at their heels 

Thaa in the bounds of duty? What was learn’d 

If aught was learn’d in childhood, is forgot ; 

And such expense as pinches parents blue, 

Apd mortifies the liberal hand of love, 

Is squander’d in pursuit of idle sports 

And vicious pleasures ; buys the boy a name 

That sits a stigma on his father’s house, 

And cleaves through life inseparably close 

To him that wears it. What can after-games 

Of riper joys, and commerce with the world, 

The lewd vain world, that must receive him soon, 

Add to such erudition, thus acquired, 

Where science and where virtue are profess’d ? 

They may confirm his habits, rivet fast 

His folly, but to spoil him is a task 

That bids defiance to the united powers 

Of fashion, dissipation, taverns, stews. 

Now blame we most the nurslings or the nurse 

The children, crook’d, and twisted, and deform'd, 

Through want of care; or her, whose winking eye 

And slumbering oscitancy mars the brood ? 

The nurse, no doubt. Regardless of her charge, 

She needs herself correction ; needs to learn 

That it is dangerous sporting with the world, 

With things so sacred as a nation’s trust, 

The nurture of her youth, her dearest pledge. 
All are not such. I had a brother once—* 

Peace to the memory of « man of worth, 

A man of letters, and of manners too! 

Of manners sweet as Virtue always wears, 

When gay good-nature dresses her in smiles. 

He graced a college,t in which order yet 

Was sacred ; and was honor’d, loved, and wept 

By more than one, th ll pi there. 

Some minds are temper’d happily, and mix’d 

With such ingredients of good sense and taste 

Of what is excellent in man, they thirst 

With such a zeal to be whet they approve, 

That no restraints can ci ibe them more 

Than they themselves by choice, for wisdom's sake. 

Nor can example hurt them ; what they see 

Of vice in others, but enhancing more 

The charms of virtue in their just esteem 

If such escape contagion, and emerge 

Pure from so foul a pool to shine abroad, 

And give the world their talents and themselves, 

Small thanks to those, whose negligence or sloth 

Exposed their inexperience to the snare, 

And left them to an undirected choice. 











* Rev. William Cowper. t Benet College, Cambridge. 




















Vill. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN BAVARIA. 
[Translated for the Journal, from Schmid's Encyclopedia of Education.) 


(Continued from page 292, Vol. VI.) 





II. Seconpary ScHoo.s. 

I. High Schools for Girls.—These, in Bavaria, correspond to the Real 
schools for boys. Heretofore the nobility have endeavored, as far as possi- 
ble, to supply the need of a higher education of girls by means of gov- 
ernesses; and the higher classes generally, by means of institutions of 
higher grade. Stephani was especially active in introducing these schools 
into Bavaria; where, in Augsburg, Nuremberg, and Ansbach, he estab- 
lished, or at least organized anew, higher schools for girls. The Seidel 
Private School has been in existence in Nuremberg ever since the year 
1804. One of the most remarkable institutions of this class is the Stetten 
Girls’ Educational Institution, at Augsburg; whose especial design is, 
according to the will of its foundress, Anna Barbara von Stetten, to re- 
place to children early made orphans the loss of parental love and pro- 
tection. In this connection should not be omitted the girls’ school con- 
nected with the Deaconesses’ House at New Dettelsau, under the manage- 
ment of Pastor Léhe; partly by reason of its ecclesiastical character (the 
course includes introduction to the creed, manual of French, French 
Bible and hymns, German literature after Vilmar,) and partly because it 
has a special purpose of training teachers for families, schools, rescue in- 
stitutions, and institutions for care of infants. In 1813, King Maximilian 
founded, in Munich, an institution called King Maximilian’s Foundation, 
to receive sixty pupils. Thirty of its scholarships are free; and are to 
be given to daughters of officers, persons of noble family, and the higher 
state employés of Bavaria, from the collegial council upward. The In- 
stitution of the “English Ladies” for the Instruction of Females was 
opened at Bamberg in 1829, under the auspices of the government of 
Upper Franconia, and a branch institution was established at Nuremberg 
in 1854, which already contains one hundred and ten pupils, and, together 
with two other institutions for girls, contains about five hundred pupils 
and thirty teachers. The institutions of the ‘‘ English Ladies” are re- 
garded with much favor by the higher classes; and in the schools at 
Burghausen and Nymphenburg, for example, there are places endowed 
from the public funds. Some of the circle governments also afford aid 
to the higher schools for girls. We have information, in all, of forty- 
seven conventual institutions of the English Ladies, Poor Sisters of 
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Schools, Nuns of St. Francis de Sales, Dominican, Franciscan, and Ursu- 
line Nuns, and Ladies of the Good Shepherd,—with 274 instructors and 
1724 pupils; also fifty-six institutions not conventual, at Munich and 
Mihldorf in Upper Bavaria, Frankenthal, Kaiserslautern, Speier, and 
Zweibriicken, in the Palatinate; Erlangen, Ansbach, Fiirth, and Nurem- 
berg, in Middle Franconia; Ratisbon and Pielenhosen, in the Upper 
Palatinate; Wiirzburg, Kitzingen, and Schweinfurt, in Lower Franconia; 
and at Augsburg, Lautrach, Kempten, and Nérdlingen, in Suabia; with 
846 instructors and 2472 pupils; so that a total number of 4196 girls are 
instructed in the higher institutions. All these are subject to public 
supervision and management as the public institutions are, under the 
city or district inspecting authorities, and testify to their progress by pub- 
lic examinations. They are also subject to a visitation from the circle 
governments, by a commissary of examinations. Wherever a spirit of 
sound piety and of honorable German morals prevails in these institutions, 
which train so large a number of the future mothers of the educated 
classes, they are exceedingly useful members of the series of educational 
institutions ; but where they call into activity the avarice and vanity of 
parents who desire to rise above their station ; where they destroy in their 
pupils the appropriate domestic feelings, and all pleasure in those em- 
ployments which will be of most importance in their fature lives ; and, on 
the other hand, where they cultivate such studies as are only a bribe to 
ignorance, and usurp the place of other and perhaps more useful schools, 
there they are a poison to the life of the nation. 

Upon the prospectuses and annual reports of the most important edu- 
cational institutions for females of Bavaria, which now lie before us, we 
make the following remarks :—The greatest number of hours of instruction 
per week is forty-one; but the number in such institutions as are organ- 
ized with more regard to the healthy development of the body is from 
twenty-eight to thirty-four. These are divided among religion, German 
literature, arithmetic, geography, history, (including mythology,) natural 
science, calligraphy, French, English, Italian, singing, drawing, manual 
labor, dancing. The largest proportion of time is every where given to 
the French language; as we hope, only for the reason that, to learn a 
foreign tongue, much time is necessary. We read with pleasure in one 

‘of the annual reports the opinion that “The native language, more than 
any other, is that in which children should be so well instructed as to be 
able to express themselves clearly and with certainty, both orally and in 
writing, upon all subjects which will fall within their sphere of activity ; 
and foreign languages should not be used merely as a means of affected 
talk and an idle show of foreign habits, but in order that their idioms 
may assist to interest the child in learning the structure of its own 
language.” It is not merely speaking, but a language, which is to be 
learned. On this principle it is that foreign languages should be taught 
in the higher institutions for girls. But when, besides conversation, 
foreign languages absorb from twelve to fifteen hours’ study per week, 
and the ordinary language of the institution is also French, such a pre- 
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dominance of the foreign element in the most important period of educa- 
tion must cause the German element to become subordinate. Such edu- 
cational institutions do not deserve to remain on German soil. “ Litera- 
ture ” is also a general study in the higher institutions for girls; some of 
which describe it by the French litterature. Others judiciously avoid 
the names literature and literary history, and mention the subjects in- 
cluded under them by their German names. They make their pupils 
familiar with certain works of the best authors; as Shakspeare’s ‘Merchant 
of Venice,” and “King John ;” Goethe's ‘Goetz von Berlichingen ;” Schil- 
ler’s “ William Tell ;” Herder’s “Cid ;” Tegner’s “Frithiof’s Saga ; ” vari- 
ous works of Platen, Wilhelm von Humboldt, Novalis, Schleiermacher, and 
others. Others use as text-books some book of extracts, especially Liiben’s 
or Nacke’s. The principle of teaching no literary history is undoubtedly 
the right one; but it is necessary, during the higher education of girls, 
to purify their taste by making them acquainted with the best literature, 
lest they be in danger of following the guidance of the circulating libraries 
in that field. History, in these institutions, is studied in a general man- 
ner, and more comprehensively than in the common schools; and in- 
cludes the history of the civilized nations of ancient and modern times, 
By the latest “Instruction” on teaching history, Bavarian history is to 
receive special attention in the girls’ schools also. Geography appears in 
the courses of study as extensively as history; as do also natural history 
and natural science, under various names, sometimes too ambitious. 
Here and there we fail to find singing, which should be obligatory every 
where, made a public study. Drawing is chiefly of flowers and land- 
scapes, with the design of assisting in some varieties of handiwork. The 
exercises in manual employments occupy every where a large number of 
hours—from six to nine—and are every where made a means of conversa- 
tion in foreign languages, reading, and sometimes in history, but this last 
only in an anecdotical style. They include knitting, sewing, embroidery, 
various fashionable kinds of work, &c. Here and there special stress is 
laid on such feminine employments as are absolutely essential; and, in 
some, those less important are studied, in the period before Christmas, 

In regard to the teachers:—Except in the institutions of the religious 
orders, religion, German, history, natural history, and German literature, 
are intrusted to male teachers, and arithmetic, writing, drawing, and 
foreign languages, sometimes by males and sometimes by females; though 
the latter are more commonly employed in the last named study. In the 
convent schools, a very large majority of the teachers are females ; twenty- 
seven of these institutions contained one hundred and ninety-four female 
teachers and only eleven males. Thus these schools serve to train female 
teachers. Those female teachers not trained in the convents have 
commonly been educated in the Swiss boarding-schools, or have wandered 
into Bavaria from the canton of Neuenburg. The age for entering 
these schools varies from six to ten, and is sometimes as late as thirteen 
years; although the Poor Sisters of Schools receive pupils as young as 
three years. Most of the pupils remain to the age of sixteen; and a few 
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enly to seventeen and eighteen. The upper classes decrease in number 
by a third, and even a half. The payments at boarding-schools are from 
eighty to four hundred florins, not including extras; and the tuition-fee, 
for:day-scholars, from one to ten florins a month. Too small a charge 
ought to be prohibited, for otherwise the common schools might easily 
be deprived of the best of their inmates. 

IL. _Gymnasia and Classical Schools.—Classical education in Bavaria, 
as elsewhere, was, during the first half of the Middle Ages, exclusively 
afforded by clerical institutions; in part by the cathedral schools, of which 
Freising was the earliest, and Augsburg another and one of the most 
eminent; in part by the numerous cloister schools of the Benedictines, 
some of the earliest of which were Chiemsee, Benedictbeuern, Wesso- 
brann, and among which were afterward eminent St. Emmeran at Augs- 
burg, Niederalteich, Tegernsee, Weihenstephan, and Scheyern. Public 
schools of this class first existed under the dukes of the House of Wittels- 
bach. The first of these was the city school of Munich, founded A. D. 
1289. Duke Ludwig the Rich founded the University of Ingolstadt, 1472. 
The first Jesuits were invited thither in 1549; in 1559 the schools of 
Munich were committed to them, and all public Catholic institutions of 
education gradually passed into their hands. The cloister schools of the 
Benedictines endeavored to rival them; and, in 1684, twenty-nine of them 
united in a “congregation,” whose purpose was learning and instruction. 
These monks established gymnasia only in Salzburg (made a university 
in 1628,) and at Freising in 1708. At the convent of Ettal was established, 
in 1711, a knights’ academy, or collegium nodilium. Evangelical classi- 
cal schools were established in the imperial cities, as Nuremberg, Augs- 
burg, Ratisbon, Schweinfurt; and in the Margraviates of Ansbach and 
Bayreuth in Brandenburg, at Ansbach, Heilbronn, Hof, and Neustadt on 
the Aisch. At the dissolution of the Order of the Jesuits in 1773, Elector 
Maximilian III. proposed to devote most of their property to a fund for the 
schools; but Elector Karl Theodore used it to establish a branch of the 
Order of the Knights of Malta. The gymnasia were supplied with teach- 
ers from the convents until the dissolution of the latter in 1803, and after- 
ward om the secular clergy and laymen.* 

The first plan of school organization for the provinces included in the 
present Kingdom of Bavaria, was that in the “General Normative” of 
Niethammer, of 1808; drawn up strictly upon the humanist principles, 
in opposition to the realist character of that of Wismayr, of 1804. The 
former of these classed all institutions for study as I. Universities—and, 
parallel with them, the Lycea; II. Gymnasia—and parallel with them the 
Real Institutes; III. Progymnasia—and with them the Real Schools; IV. 
Primary Schools, as preparatory to both these divisions. These latter in- 
clude, in two classes, from the eighth to the fourteenth year; the progym- 
nasium, from the twelfth to the fourteenth; the gymnasium from the 





*The history of many of the gymnasia has lately been published in their programmes, 
and general accounts of all those in Bavaria are given especially by the programmes of Wagner 
(Ratisbon, 1839,) and of Kruger (Straubing, 1852.) 
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fourteenth to the eighteenth. In the primary schools was required com- 
plete acquaintance with the technical grammar of Latin and German ; in 
the progymnasium especial stress was laid on Greek grammar ; and in the 
gymnasium the chief studies were those in the classical languages, and 
an introduction to the speculative study of ideas (described in 1810 as 
“ practical elementary exercises in speculative thinking.”) In the three 
upper classes of institutions, the hours of literary study are twenty-six 
per week; of which, in the gymnasia, the class-teachers occupy sixteen. 
Besides these, there are two special gymnasium teachers, one for mathe- 
matics, cosmography, and physiography, and the other for the philosoph- 
ical sciences; each of whom has four hours per week with each class. ° 
The latter of these two teachers instructs, in the lowest class, in religion, 
morals, and duties, which lead to logical exercises and an introduction to 
philosophy ; and afterward, in the higher classes, to the introduction to a 
knowledge of the general connection of the sciences; or else, if these re- 
quirements appear too high, to logic, cosmology, natural theology, 
psychology, ethical and juridical views; and lastly to a philosophical 
-encyclopedia. Religious instruction was intrusted to the teachers of 
preparatory philosophical studies until 1810, when it was for the first 
time extended to all four of the gymnasium classes. In the course of in- 
struction in language are studied not only the Greek and Latin authors, 
but a fixed series of German authors. The Greek course is injured by 
the plan used of studying, in the lower middle class, the Homeric hymns, 
Bion, Moschus, and the Batrachomyomachia, before the Iliad and Odys- 
sey, which are only reached in the upper middle class. In history, there 
is a first general course in the primary school and progymnasium, inter- 
changing afterward with geography; in the gymnasium the first class 
compares ancient and modern geography, and the second studies mytholo- 
gy and archeology. The third and fourth have a second special course of 
history. 

The preparatory philosophical studies were discontinued in 1816, and 
the teachers not only for the department of philosophy, but for that of 
mathematics, were removed, and religion and mathematics were trans- 
ferred to the regular class teachers, to be taught, with some exchange of 
assistance, with the professors. The school ordinance of 1824, which 
consolidated into one gymnasium with five classes the two progymnasium 
classes and the four of the gymnasium, and which established an obliga- 
tory lyceum class between the gymnasium and the university, put the 
mathematical instruction of the three upper gymnasium classes into the 
hands of the lyceum professor, and confined all religious instruction to 
clerical teachers. The school ordinance of 1830, based upon that pre- 
pared by Thiersch, in 1839, which was withdrawn and modified by the 
ministry for the purpose, restored a professor of mathematics to the gym- 
nasia, and put under his charge the lyceum class, which was changed 
into an upper class of the gymnasium.* 





* Respecting the modifications promulgated in the school ordinances and general rescripts of 1824, 
1830, 1834, 1836, and 1838, down to the latest revised ordinance for the Latin schools'and gym- 
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The most important school laws on the subject since the beginning of 
the century are given in Ddllinger’s “Collection of Ordinances,” Vol. IX., 
part 2. The humanist view has been adhered to in the school-plans 
adopted, and the design of the gymnasia, as stated in 1824, “‘ Improve- 
ment in grammatical studies and the whole body of literary (human- 
istische) studies,” and that of 1829, “To promote the intellectual strength 
and thorough preparation of youth devoting themselves to learned 
studies with a view to the universities,” is entirely in accordance with 
what here follows. 

Regulations as to private teaching.—“ Any person proposing to give 
private instruction to supply the place of the school or gymnasium, un- 
less he be a clergyman, must pass the examination for teacher of a gymna- | , 
sium, Permission to establish institutions for private instruction and 
education, intended as substitutes for the Latin school and the gymna- 
sium, must be obtained from the circle governments. The supervision of 
such institutions is intrusted to the rector of the nearest gymnasium. 

(Revised ordinance of 1854.) There are no private institutions of a grade 

corresponding to the gymnasiums; but there are, corresponding to the 

Latin schools, private schools in Miinchberg and Thurnau, and the Euss- 

ner Institution at Wiirzburg. The classical schools (Gelehrtenschulen,) 

are divided into Latin schools and gymnasia. The lycea, of which there 

are ten, are omitted in the following accounts, since they do not, as did ¥ 
those of 1824-29, form a grade between the gymnasium and the univers- 

ity, but are, in respect to subjects of instruction, quite coincident with 

the universities. Three of them have a philosophical faculty, seven are 

complete, with philosophical and theological faculties. In 1857 they con- 

tained 615 candidates; they are mostly attended only by Catholic theo- 

logical students. The primary schools were in 1816 separated from the 

gymnasia, under the name of “Latin preparatory schools,” and were de- 

clared local institutions, so far‘as supplies and teacher’s salaries are con- 

cerned ; which measure, however, was carried through, by the reassertion 

of this principle in 1824, as well as in 1816 against the protestations 

of the parishes. The principals of Latin schools in cities where \ 
there was a gymnasium were denominated “sub-rectors” in 1830, and 

placed under the supervision of the rectors of such gymnasia; and, in 

1838, both principalships were united in the latter. 

With respect to the funds appropriated to the Latin schools, a distinc- 
tion was sought to be made in 1850 between such of them as were called 
for by an absolute need of their instruction and such as owed their exist- 
ence to local or parish interests; but the reports from the circle govern- 
ments were so various in respect to this subject that the ministry were 
obliged to give up the undertaking. 

The gymnasia, of which there are twenty-eight in all, may be classed, 
according to the distinction of confessions which was made in 1841, as a, 
nasia in the kingdom of Bavaria (Munich, 1854, at the Royal School Book-Printing Establish- 
ment,) much information may be found in C. L. Roth's work, “ The Gymnasiums in Bavaria 
between 1824 and 1843.” 
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Catholic, at Munich (where there are three,) Freising, Landshut, Passau, 
Straubing, Metten, Augsburg, Dillingen, Kempten, Neuburg, Amberg, 
Bamberg, Eichstadt, Aschaffenburg, Miinnerstadt, Wiirzburg, and Speyer ; 
b. Protestant, at Augsburg, Ansbach, Erlangen, Nuremberg, Bayreuth, 
Hof, Schweinfurt, and Zweibriicken; and ¢. Mized, at Ratisbon. Each 
of these has nine regular teachers: of whom four are class teachers, one 
the gymnasium mathematical teacher, and four class teachers in the Latin 
school. In some gymnasia, which are excessively crowded—at present, in 
Bayreuth, St. Stephan’s at Augsburg, Metten, Ratisbon, and Wiirzburg— 
there are parallel classes, with special teachers.* Besides these twenty- 
eight gymnasia, which are connected with Latin schools, to which should 
be added, as a special school, the educational institution connected with 
the Ludwig’s Gymnasium in Munich, there are in other places sixty-seven 
separate Latin schools, also divided according to confessions in the same 
manner. The Latin schools are in part complete, with four classes, 
twenty-eight of these being connected with gymnasia, and thirty-four 
separate; and in part incomplete, with from one to three principal teach- 
ers—of which there are also thirty-four. The number of scholars in the 
ninety-six Latin schools is given in “Contributions to the Statistics of 
Bavaria,” by Hermann, 1852, at 7,405; of whom 4,795 are Catholic, 2,429 
Protestants, 177 Jews, 4 of other beliefs : and that of the gymnasia proper, 
at 3,529;t of whom 2,689 are Catholics, 798 Protestants, and 42 Jews: 
in a population of 4,526,650; of which more than 3,000,000 are Catholics, 
more than 1,250,000 are Protestants, about 56,000 Jews, and 6,000 Men- 
nonites, Anabaptists, and Greeks. The graduating examinations of the 
gymnasia were passed, in 1852, by 789 pupils; in 1832 by only 480. 
The total number of students at the three universities is given by Her- 
mann as, in 1832, 2,234, in 1832, 2,889; which numbers, in comparison 
with those above given of the gymnasium graduates for those two years, 
indicate a distinct decrease in the number of those pursuing a course of 
study. The secondary schools furnish most of the instruction in the 
Palatinate; and the Upper Palatinate furnishes the least proportion of 
students. The children of the higher ranks are throughout sent to the 
classical schools, and the larger part of those of the higher class of citi- 
zens. In the Catholic portions of the country, a large part of the scholars 
come from the lower agricultural class. About one-fifth of the gymna- 
sium graduates enter such departments of the public employment as re- 
quire no academical studies; and from the Latin schools full one-third 





* The revised ordinance, instead of the previous rule of forty pupils per teacher, provides that 
“if one class shall grow to more than fifty scholars, the teacher shall be allowed an assistant, or the 
class be divided.” 

t According to the “ Vew Munich Gazette,” this total was in 1837 only 2,419; and the number 
of pupils in the twenty-eight gymnasia, including the Latin schools connected with them, in 1849, 
8,259; in 1853, 8,239; in 1857, 6,511. “ An increase in numbers has taken place in a few institu- 
tions only, most of them having decreased, some by as much as one hundred or more; as, for ex- 
ample, Amberg, Bamberg, Landshut, Passau, Speyer, and still more particularly Wiirzburg, Strau- 
bing, Dillingen, and Ratisbon, which last has 279 scholars less than four years ago."” The circles 
showing the greatest decrease are Lower Bavaria, Suabia, the Upper Palatinate, and Upper Fran- 
conia. 
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go into business. Generally speaking, there has been noticed of late 
years in the Catholic institutions, owing to the greater strictness observed 
in respect to removals, a remarkable decrease in the number of pupils. 

The income of the gymnasia and Latin schools is, according to Her- 
mann's tables, in round numbers, 


From endowments,....... esdbsedeetscecnate 67,094 florins. 
From tuition-fees,.........ceeeceeeeeeeevess 38,659 “ 
From parishes,........0eeeeessecsescceececs 29,918 % 
From foundations, .........ccccccscccccccecs 44,504 “ 
From the state,...........e0005 éoté osbdvien 279,191 . 





Total, adding three florins for the kreuzers, . . .459,369 ° 

In this total are included the payments from the mediatized principality 
of Pappenheim for the Latin school there; but not the increased allow- 
ance to the gymnasium at Metten from the Benedictine foundation there, 
nor the entire allowance of the Latin school at Scheyern, supplied frem 
the Benedictine abbey there. In Bluntschli’s “State Dictionary,” the 
expenditure jor the Latin schools is given at 154,768 florins, and that for 
the gymnasia at 195,699 florins; and the contribution of the state to the 
former item at 52,209 florins, to the latter at 120,479 florins. An attempt 
was made in 1816 to fix a suitable tuition-fee for the Latin schools, to be not 
more than four florins yearly ; and in 1824 to fix that of the gymnasia at 
twenty florins a year. But this uniformity could never be carried out, 
and at present the tuition-fee varies from a minimum of one florin to twelve 
kreuzers to a maximum of eighteen florins annually. In March, 1824, a 
decree was issued that in order to freedom from payment of the tuition-fee, 
not only indigence was necessary, but a place in the upper third of the 
class, as an evidence of desert; which was changed to the upper two- 
thirds in October, 1824. These enactments have not been continued ; 
and consequently the decision of merit is left to the council of teachers 
of each institution. Allowances of money for books exist for single 
individuals; public free-tables are however found only in the form of 
seminaries and Alumneen. 

With these public schools are to be considered the following as being 
educational institutions: I. Catholic—the royal educational institutions in 
Landshut, Neuburg, and Amberg; the boys’ seminaries for those intended 
for the ministry, at Freising, Passau, Aschaffenburg, and Eichstadt ; the 
Benedictine institutions at Munich, Augsburg, Scheyern, and Metten ; the 
Convictorium in the Carmelite convent at Straubing ; and the Von Auf- 
seess Seminary at Bamberg: and II. Protestant—the College of St. Anna 
at Augsburg; the Alumneum at Ansbach ; and, for ecclesiastical purposes, 
the Alumnea at Ratisbon and Hof, and the House for Ministers’ Orphans 
at Windsbach. 

There are many introductory schools, which prepare pupils for the Latin 
studies of the Latin school, and whose German instruction is similar to 
that of the common schools; but none except of a private character. 
Latin schools with real classes are especially common in the Palatinate, 
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where indeed there are only two without them, while in all Bavaria east 
of the Rhine there are only three with such classes. The real schools, 
instead of the ancient languages, teach natural history, geometry, and 
the elements of physics; and in other respects their course is similar to 
that of the Latin schools. There existed an intermediate class between 
the gymnasia and universities only from 1824 to 1829; namely, the 
lyceum class. The number of scholars in the twenty-six agricultural 
and industrial schools was, according to Hermann, in 1852, 2,549; being 
not quite a quarter of the number at the classical schools. The number 
of male (work-day) pupils in the German schools was 284,788; giving 
one scholar at a classical school for each twenty-six of the boys at the 
common schools. 

The immediate management of the isolated Latin schools is in charge 
of the sub-rectors; that of those in connection with gymnasia, in the 
reciors of the latter. The rector and sub-rector are among the regular 
instructors of the two upper classes. The arrangement made in 1808, by 
which two of the professors were appointed once in two years as “assessors.” 
to the rector, was discontinued in 1829; and the “local school-archate,” 
then introduced as a sort of compromise with the public, was also dis- 
continued in the revised ordinance of 1854, after having remained still 
longer, mostly without efficiency. The circle commissaries, appointed in 
1833, out of apprehensions relative to political errors, and armed “ with the 
most extensive powers in relation to whatever concerns school discipline,” 
being a city commissary, president of a subordinate court, or territorial 
judge of the locality, were also discontinued in 1854. The rector has. 
therefore no consulting authority except the council of teachers, with 
whom he considers upon the course of instruction, and which decides on 
the promotion of the scholars and on the management of difficult cases 
of discipline. The highest punishment, that of exclusion from all educa- 
tional institutions, is inflicted by the circle government on the requisition 
of this council. The separate Latin schools are made subordinate to the 
principal of the nearest gymnasium. The supervision of all the-institu- 
tions in a circle is in the hands of the circle government. The special 
school councils appointed in connection with these authorities were dis- 
continued in 1825, and in 1832 the “ circle school-archate ” was introduced : 
an office to which were appointed rectors, professors, and school inspectors, 
and whose duties are to advise with the circle government and to visit 
the classical schools. This has been carried into actual practice however 
only in the separate Latin schools; and latterly the office seems to be 
continued only for the common schools; so that the ‘‘ councils” appointed 
for the classical schools in connection with the circle government are no 
better than if they did not exist. A separate ministry for churches and 
schools was first established in 1847, in place of the high councils for 
churches and schools organized in 1825, as a section of the ministry of 
the interior. The portfolio of this office was however transferred about 
among various ministers, until in 1848 a separate minister was appointed 
to that department. The partition of business among the councilors of 
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this ministry is not fixed by any rule. The provision of the second ap- 
pendix to the second addition to the constitution, that Protestant school 
affairs are to be in the hands of a Protestant high council of studies, and 
Catholic of a Catholic one, has been construed to refer, not to the gymna- 
sia, but to the common schools only; and thus all the gymnasia are un- 
der the charge of a Catholic ministerial council, as they were previously 
under a Protestant high council of studies. The same is true of this 
department in the circle governments. 

The regular age for entering the lowest class is at the end of the tenth 
year; the time of remaining in each class one year, and the age for en- 
tering the university eighteen. From those entering the above lowest 
class is required a knowledge of the corresponding course in the German 
schools, of the simpler processes of arithmetic, and the Latin declensions. 
Promotion to a higher class takes place yearly in the autumn, by decision 
of the council of teachers; and any one unable to enter the next higher 
class after a two years’ experiment, or obliged to repeat one years’ course 
and about being obliged to repeat another, is dismissed. The ordinance 
made in 1834, but not carried out every where, that the class-teachers 
shall exchange with each other, so that each shall carry his scholars 
through two classes, is withdrawn by the revised ordinance of 1854. 

The school hours, restricted in 1884, in all classes, to twenty-two per 
week, for fear of overtasking the pupils, is in the revised ordinance left 
at the same number in the Latin schools, but raised to twenty-four for 
the gymnasia. 

These hours are arranged as follows :— 


LATIN SCHOOL. GYMNASIUM. 
Classes. 


It. Ul. IV. 


Arithmetic, 
Mathematics, (in the gym.,). 3 
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These studies are obligatory; Hebrew, singing, drawing, gymnastics, 
and swimming are optional; and in some institutions English, Italian, 
stenography, and instrumental music are taught. But these optionals, 
if begun, are not allowed to be dropped during the term. 

The religious instruction is made the general basis with reference to 
which the ministry selects the various requisites for instruction in relig- 
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ion, the languages, poetry and rhetoric, German literary history, mathe- 
matics and physics, history and geography ; the necessary text-books and 
reading-books, books for translation, &c. ; several works being to be used for 
each selection. The council of teachers of each institution is obliged to 
notify the selection of books made, and those chosen must be used for five 
years. 

Religious instruction is to be given by clergymen or by clerical teach- 
ers; and the ecclesiastical authorities have supervision of them. The 
state takes charge of the religious instruction of Protestant and Catholic 
children in all institutions; but not of that of the Jews. Each school- 
day begins with devotional exercises: consisting, for the Catholic scholars, 
in attending mass, for the Protestants, in a morning prayer (without read- 
ing in the Bible,) and in some institutions with singing. An additional 
daily prayer was ordered in 1839 for the king and the government. The 
usual text-books in religion are, for Protestants, Zahn’s “ Biblical His- 
tory ;” Rauschenbusch; Kurtz’s “Sacred History ;” Thomasius’ “Out- 
lines :” for the Catholics, Christian Schmid’s “‘ Biblical History ;” “Cate- 
chism for the Bavarian Bishoprics;” “Manual of Religion” for the 
Catholic gymnasia of Bavaria. Matter to be memorized by Protestants; 
forty hymns selected by the high consistory, catechism, and texts. 
Pupils who are attending instruction preparatory to confirmation, are not 
obliged to attend the religious instruction in the schools. The catechising 
lessons in the church are not attended by the scholars. Most of the 
scholars attend communion together, but not with their teachers. Pupils 
of both confessions are obliged, on all Sundays and feast-days, to attend 
worship in their respective churches; and, according to the revised ordi- 
nance, under the charge of their teachers of the same confession. 

In respect to the responsibility of the teachers as to divine service, the 
principle prevails which was established in the general law of 1810, under 
which it is expected that the teachers shall set their pupils a good exam- 
ple in attendance at church, but they are only required to take their turns 
in supervising them while thera This however is not all that is required 
by an ordinance of 1850, which strictly requires that every teacher shall 
attend divine service every Sunday. The additional provisions of 1841 
and 1842, by which every scholar, who does not come up to a certain 
standard in piety as well as in religious knowledge, is prohibited from 
rising to a higher class, are repealed in the revised ordinance. 

In Latin, the first (lowest) class studies the forms of the language, 
learning “families of words, but not such as are disconnected;” the 
second and third, syntax; the fourth reviews these, and studies prosody 
and (dactylic) meter. The metrical exercises are confined to the recon- 
struction of distichs which are taken to pieces. In the gymnasium, the 
course includes no metrical exercises, although each teacher may either 
continue them or omit them altogether. Recitations expressly for gram- 
mar are not required in the gymnasium. ‘The third class of the Latin 
school reads C. Nepos and Phsedrus; and the fourth, Ceesar’s War in 
Gaul, or some historical chrestomathy. For the four classes of the gym- 
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hasium several books are directed, among which choice may be made, 
with the provision that the historians shall precede the orators and philoso- 
phers, and the epic poets the lyric and dramatic: for Class L., Ceesar De 
Bello Gallico, Curtius, Cicero De Senectute and De Amicitia, parts of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and Elegies—and, cursorily, Csesar’s De Bello Gal- . 
lico and Justin; for Class IL, Livy, Sallust, Ovid’s Fasti, Virgil’s Aineid, 
parts of the Elegies—and, cursorily, Curtius; for Class III., Cicero’s Ora- 
tions and select epistles, Quintilian, Virgil's Bucolics, select poems of Horace 
and Ad Pisonem—and, cursorily, Livy, Sallust, and the Aineid ; for Class 
IV., Cicero’s Orations and rhetorical and philosophical works, Seneca’s 
epistles and smaller philosophical works, Tacitus, the Satires and Epistles 
of Horace, and Virgil’s Georgics—and, cursorily, Livy and Cicero. 
Besides the course of reading for study, there is thus a cursory course. 
Not more than two Latin and two Greek authors are to be read at the 
same time, in the former course, in any one class. In 1839, the editions 
of the classics from the Central School-Book Printing Establishment at 
Munich were prescribed without any exception as the only ones permit- 
ted. This monopoly was first discontinued in 1849, and other editions 
also allowed, as far as the proper authorities should recognize them as 
suitable, and particularly as correct and not injurious to the sight of the 
pupils. For the higher classes, two hours a week are commonly used in 
exercises in style, and four only for reading. No rule is made for the 
gymnasia as to the apportionment of time between expository exercises 
and those in composition. A rescript of 1856 prescribes, for the Latin 
schools, six house-lessons per month, which the teacher is to correct at 
home, on the language generally. Optional Latin compositions are not 
mentioned in the school ordinances; so that each separate institution is 
left to its own course in this particular. The same is the case as to 
speaking Latin. Text-books are the grammars of Zumpt, Englmann, 
Putsche, Mutzl, Siberti and Meiring, Feldbausch, Middendorf-Gruter; 
reading-books of Jacobs and Déring, Englmann, Holzer, Grébel, Schén- 
born, Siipfle, Hoffmann, Feldbausch, Ellerdt, Schulz, Hefner, Seyffert, 
Nagelsbach ; in meter, Emmerig, Déderlein’s Vocabularium, and Herold’s 
Vademecum. 

The beginning of instruction in Greek was changed, in 1838, (in the 
period of the Abel ministry,) from the third to the fourth class of the 
Latin school. The revised ordinance of 1854 re-established the earlier 
period ; as had in fact been the case before. The study of the forms of 
the language was completed in the third and fourth classes; that of the 
syntax and the dialects was left to the gymnasia. The instruction in 
grammar is combined with written translations into Greek. The classics 
prescribed for selection are, for Class I., Xenophon’s Anabasis, and the 
Odyssey ; for Class IT., Xenophon’s Cyropedia and Hellanika, Plutarch’s 
Lives, Arrian, the Attica of Jacobs, the Iliad—and, cursorily, the Iliad or 
Odyssey ; for Class III, Isocrates, Lysias, Lycurgus, Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon’s philosophical works, Euripides—and, cursorily, the Iliad ; for Class 
IV., Demosthenes, Plato, (the Oritias, Apologia, Laches, Menexenus, 
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Charmides, Protagoras, Phado, Gorgias,) Sophocles, Aischylus (Pro- 
metheus and Persa,) and Theocritus. Manuals: Buttmann’s Grammar 
and Halm's Reader. No excuses from the course are now allowed. 

Hebrew is commenced in the gymnasium as an optional. It is worthy 
of remark that different manuals are used in the Protestant and Catholic 
gymnasia: the grammars of Thiersch and of Glaser and Schmitter. 

French was restored to its place as an obligatory study by the revised 
ordinance of 1854, for the first time since it held that place by the ar- 
rangements of 1808 and 1816. This study, which is commenced in the 
gymnasium, is pursued with special reference to the grammar in the two 
lower classes, and to the literature of the language, with exercises in 
speaking, in the two upper ones. Special teachers are usually employed 
for it. Manuals are the grammars of Ahn, Eisenmann, Claude and 
Lemoine, Betlinger; chrestomathies and readers of Ahn, Seyerlen, Siipfle, 
Gruner, Wildermuth, Liidecking, Mager, Vinet. 

Instruction in German is given in a!l the classes of the Latin schools : 
both theoretic (grammar) and practical (making sentences, compositions— 
the revised ordinance especially recommending, for classes I. and IT., the 
emendation of sentences given out in a defective condition—and making 
verses,) as well as learning by rote and reciting. In the gymnasium, 
exercises in correct oral and written expression are given, by means of 
compositions, for which collections of maxims are recommended, and 
analytic discussions of what has been read, with attempts at stating in- 
dependent opinions on them; and, besides these, the pupils are made as 
familiar as possible with the best writers. In the two upper classes, a 
historical view is given of German literature, from Ulphilas to Klopstock, 
with an explanation of selections from the Nibelungen Lied, Gudrun, &c.; 
and the theory of poetry and oratory is studied. Manuals: the grammars 
of Heyse, Kehrein, Bauer, Gétzinger, Wey; readers of Wackernagel, 
Déderlein, Kehrein, Hopf; histories of literature by Piitz, Beilhack, 
Hamberger ; rhetoric and poetry by Schmeisser, Richter, Uschold, Hein- 
sius, Bone. 

History is studied in a twofold course; the first being, in Class III. of 
the Latin school, a general chronological view of the most important oc- 
currences and those connected with the most important persons of Greek 
and Roman history, including the period of the migration of the nations ; 
and, in Class [V., a succinct view of the German and Bavarian history. 
The second course includes universal history : in Class I. of the gymna- 
sium, ancient, down to Augustus; in Classes II., IIL, and IV., medieval 
and modern, especially Bavarian; in relation to which, however, the 
decision of 1851, that in the two upper classes the summer months should 
be devoted exclusively to Bavarian history, was not repeated in the revised 
ordinance of 1854, Nor is the acquirement of a number of chronological 
dates, (twenty-four in the Latin school, and one hundred and thirty-seven 
in the gymnasium,) as prescribed by reason of Lorinser's complaints, in 
1837, retained in the revised ordinance. The manuals for this study 
are selected according to the confession of each institution. In the larger 
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gymnasia, separate historical instruction is usually given to those of the 
confession in the minority. Full information is given on the previous 
ordinance on this subject in Mutzell’s “ Gazette of the Gymnasia,” 
(Zeitechrift fur das Gymnasialwesen,) Vol. IIL, p. 508, &e. Manuals are 
general Protestant histories of Dittmar, Dietsch, Beck ; Catholic ones by 
Walter, Uschold, Piitz, Beitelrock; German histories by Kohlrausch, 
Uschold, and Beitelrock; Bavarian histories by Millbiller, Béttiger, Heil- 
mann, Spruner, Heinisch. 

The geographical instruction in the four classes of the Latin school in- 
cludes, for Class I., a view of the five quarters of the earth; for Class IL, 
Europe, and especially Germany, with special reference to highlands 
and drainage; for Class III., the non-European divisions of the earth ; for 
Class IV., a more thorough investigation of what was previously studied, 
with more reference to political and statistical relations. In this, by refer- 
ence to important historical occurrences, history and geography are 
brought into connection; and, on the other hand, in the gymnasia, where 
no special instruction is now given in geography, reference is to be had, 
in the historical recitations, to the repetition and extension of acquire- 
ments in geography. Manuals: those of Raumer, Daniel, Arendts, 
Schacht, Burger, Bolger, Kleinstauber. 

Natural history is studied only in such Latin schools as have real 
courses connected with them. 

In arithmetic, Class I. of the Latin school repeats and pursues the 
study of the four ground rules of arithmetic in definite and indefinite 
numbers, vulgar fractions, and mental computations; Class II., decimals, 
beginning of proportion with indefinite numbers, proportion with defi- 
nite numbers; Class III., proportion with definite numbers, including 
alligation and fellowship; Class IV., the theoretical confirmation of the 
previous course, approximating fractions, extraction of the square and 
cube roots, but without the theoretical demonstration. The mathematical 
instruction in the gymnasium includes, in Class I., arithmetic with letters, 
through the four ground rules, which serves as a theoretical confirmation 
of the portions studied in the two first classes of the Latin school, theory 
of proportions, and equations of the first degree; in Class II., powers and 
roots, equations of the second degree, logarithms, and progressions; in 
Class III, planimetry, strictly on the heuristic or inventive system, and 
therefore mastered but slowly; in Class IV., stereometry and plane 
trigonometry. Manuals: those of Mayer, Schwerd, Neubig, Pollak, 
Hoffmann. 

Physics are studied only in the two higher classes of the gymnasium. 
Class III. pursues the explanation of so many of the chief principles of 
the theory of natural science as are necessary in order to be able, by 
means of them, and of the mathematical acquisitions of the gymnasium, 
to pursue further principles with certainty. Class IV., besides continuing 
the application of mathematics to physics, studies mathematical and 
physical geography. Manual: Koppe’s. 

Instruction in the rudiments of philosophy, since being withdrawn 
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from the gymnasia and transferred to. the lycea in 1816, and afterward 
to the lyceal class in 1824, appeared only incidentally in the school-plan 
of Thiersch, of 1829, (logic and dialectics—introduction to the philoso- 
phy of the ancients,) and has since 1830 been still further excluded. 

For gymnastics, the latter hours of the two vacant afternoons, (Wed- 
nesday and Saturday,) of the summer, are used. As to pursuing private 
studies during the time of the two higher classes, there is neither any 
legal prescription nor any general rule. 

A ministerial rescript of 1819 confirms the existing provision which 
prohibits teachers from giving private instruction to their pupils. The 
school-plan of 1824 particularly prohibited teachers from “ giving private 
instruction, which is a hindrance to their official duties ;” in connection 
with which an.increase of pay was promised. Although the promise was 
afterward retracted, the prohibition remained in force, and was repeatedly 
enjoined; once in the general terms last above given, and once in the 
other restricted ones. The latter sense may be supposed to be that of 
the authorities. 

In many places the gymnasium library is accessible to the pupils, in 
others there are special pupils’ libraries. There is no general law as to 
the funds for these libraries. Gifts from graduates to the school-libraries 
occur only in isolated cases. 

As to the standing of the scholars, a general direction was first given 
by the general law of 1813, with reference to the importance of this 
standing in respect to the law of conscription. This law (of 1812) allowed 
to those who should have been among the best one-third of all the classes 
in the gymnasium, exemption from the levy. A later law, in 1830, con- 
fined this privilege to the best one-fifth. 

The excessive number of examinations prescribed by the revised 
ordinance of 1854 was made more reasonable by a ministerial rescript of 
1856; and the present arrangement is, that there are in the Latin school 
two examinations a month in Latin, one a month in Greek, three a term 
in German, and twice a term each in arithmetic, geography, and history. 
In the gymnasium there is monthly one in Latin and one in Greek, from 
two to three a term in German and mathematics, and two a term in 
French and history. In computing general progress, attainments are 
marked in Latin under four heads ; in Greek and German under three; in 
mathematics, history, and French under two; and in geography under 
one. There is also a written examination four times a year in religion; 
attainments in which are not charged, but are entered on the annual 
catalogue in Roman figures from I. to IV. 

What precedes shows clearly that the system of class-teachers prevails 
throughout; all instruction in language, history, and geography is given 
by them. Class-books, for entering tasks, absences, penalties, &c., are 
not frequent. The disciplinary regulations, as drawn up at the institution 
and confirmed by the government, are either given to the scholars in a 
printed form, or read over at the beginning of the school-year. 

In each class annual rewards are given for general progress, at the rate 
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of a prize for every eight scholars. Rewards for single studies, except 
those for religion,* were discontinued by the revised ordinance. 

The pupils in the Latin school are addressed as Du, in the gymna- 
sium as Sie.t Annual testimonials are given to the pupils—marking capaci- 
ty as very great, great, sufficient, and weak; deportment as very praise- 
worthy, praiseworthy, satisfactory, and not free from blame ; diligence as 
very great, great, sufficient, and small; and progress as very good, good, 
moderate, and small; and, in the gymnasia also, as remarkable and distin- 
guished. Smoking and going to taverns are forbidden to all the classes. 
With us no complaint can in general be made of the deportment of the 
pupils, disobedience, loose or forward conduct, &c.; as to which complaints 
are elsewhere made. Boarding-houses for out-pupils are selected by the 
rectors. Board costs, per year, in citizens’ houses, not less than one hun- 
dred and forty florins; in good families, not than less one hundred and 
eighty florins, 

The school-year is from the ist of October to the 8th of August. 
Between the winter and summer terms there is only one week’s vacation, 
at Easter. The school-year closes with a formal distribution of prizes. 
The festival for youth, previously observed on the 1st of May,{ was dis- 
continued in 1854, on account of the bad influence on the pupils of the 
preparations for the musical and declamatory exercises of the occasion. 
At the end of the school-year an annual report is published, to which a 
programme is commonly added, written in a regular succession, in which 
the teachers may have their turn. Programmes are exchanged with 
Baden and Coburg-Gotha. 

For the three lower classes of the Latin school, there is a public ex- 
amination at the end of the year. The members of the fourth class, who 
are about entering the gymnasium, are examined orally and in writing at 
the beginning of the school-year; those who are to enter other pursuits, 
at the end of it. For the three lower classes of the gymnasium, there is 
no annual examination. The graduating examination of the fourth class 
is, so far as it is oral, conducted by a ministerial commissary, usually a 
university professor. The written portion of it comes in the beginning 
of June, lasts through three days, and includes the execution of six tasks, 
which the ministry sends, sealed, to the rectors: in religion, translation 
from German into Latin and Greek, mathematics, German composition, 
and history. The means of assistance allowed are dictionaries and tables 
of logarithms. The work, when corrected, is sent to the ministry, and 
committed by it for revision to qualified censors. 

In all three of the universities there are ‘‘ seminaries,” with allowances 





* Prizes for religion are to be given only to such scholars as, besides thorough knowledge in 
that important branch, have clearly a high position among their fellow-scholars for piety and relig- 
ious feeling.” —Ed. of Encyc. 

t The latter being more respectful ; somewhat analogous to our “ Mr.” for a student and “ Mas- 
ter” for a boy.— Eng. Transl. 

1 First introduced in 1810, “in memory of the constitution of the kingdom, proclaimed on that 
day in 1808, and of the union thereby brought about into one monarchy of provinces before 

” 


separate. 
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for the seminarists ; for whom also, in Erlangen, practical exercises are 
prescribed, besides those in philology. No allowances are made to the 
candidates for their traveling expenses. 

Up to 1853, there were two different examinations for the places of 
teacher in the gymnasium and in the Latin school ; the former held at one 
of the universities, the latter under the direction of the circle govern- 
ments, by a gymnasium rector, together with some gymnasium professors. 
A university course was required only for the former. The same sufficed 
for the latter, as however did also the course at the lyceum. For such 
as proposed to instruct the two lower classes only, attendance at the 
gymnasium was sufficient. These regulations were repeated in 1834; but 
in fact the appointment of teachers of the lower classes without a univers- 
ity education was quite out of use, or rather was never in use: and the 
Latin schools were supplied with teachers from amongst clergymen who 
had passed the examination for teaching in them, and in part with 
students in philology, who had passed examination for teachers of gymna- 
siums, but were obliged to begin in a low place. Since 1853 there has 
been but one kind of examination, held annually in Munich by a com- 
mission of one professor of philology from each of the three universities 
and two professors in gymnasiums. Candidates marked I. and II. are 
declared capable of teaching in a gymnasium; those marked IIL, in the 
Latin school. No definite time is now required to be passed as an assist- 
ant; the ordinance of 1880 having required two years of such assistant- 
ship. Some begin their duties as assistants or inspectors of charitable 
foundations for students, others as teachers of Latin schools. The ordi- 
nance of 1834 says: “ As between candidates having the same marks and 

‘otherwise similarly circumstanced, the preference will be given to which- 

ever one shall, together with thorough classical training, unite the 
thorough mastery of some one pursuit ; °—“‘ theological or other branch,” 
says a ministerial instruction of 1833. This arrangement is not revoked 
by the revised ordinance of 1854. 

The parishes have the right of choosing the teachers of some isolated 
Latin schools, the choice to be confirmed by the circle government. This 
may permit them to follow the opinion of a gymnasium rector in filling 
the place. 

The teachers of Latin schools, or, as they are called, study-teachers, 
(Studienlehrer,) are obliged to teach for from eighteen to twenty hours a 
week; those of the gymnasia, who are entitled “ professor,” from fifteen 
to seventeen hours. The rectors and gymnasium and Latin school 
teachers are obliged to wear an official uniform, and those of clerical con- 
dition a different one. The rectors are obliged to wear this uniform only 
on solemn occasions, being permitted at other times to dress as they 
choose. 

The provisions as to salaries since 1850 make the salary of a Latin 
school teacher, at commencing, six hundred florins, to be increased one 
hundred florins every six years, until with the twenty-fifth year the 
maximum of one thousand florins is reached. The salary of the gymna- 
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sium teachers begins with eight hundred florins, and rises by the same 
rule to twelve hundred florins. 

The king reserves to himself, in some cases, the grant of this six-yearly 
imcrease.. The rector has an additional official salary of two hundred 
florins. Teachers have no additional perquisites or immunities. If a 
Latin school teacher becomes a gymnasium teacher, the years of service 
in the former place are credited to him. 

Gymnasium teachers enjoy the privileges granted to state employés in 
appendix IX. to the constitution. Latin school teachers were formerly not 
entitled to them; but those in complete Latin schools, excluding isolated 
ones, were admitted to the same in 1845. The same law establishes the 
definitive character of an appointment after a provisory term of three years, 
and provides for the right to retire after forty years’ service, or at the 
seventieth year of age, or before that time by reason of failure of health ; 
and also for a pension to the widow in case of death. The receipts of 
state employés consist partly of permanent and partly of service-salary. 
The permanent salary, that is, that part of the salary which the officer 
continues to receive after retiring, is fixed by the constitution, for the 
first ten years of service, at seven-tenths of the entire salary; for the 
second ten years, at eight-tenths; and for the third, at nine-tenths; unless 
a different provision is made by the terms of the appointment. An ordi- 
nance of 1849 provides further that, for salaries up to twelve hundred 
florins, inclusive, no distinction between permanent and service-salary 
shall be made in the appointment; and a second ordinance of the 
same year, that the six-yearly additions granted to teachers of gymnasia 
and Latin schools, in 1845, as revocable official emoluments, should be 
considered fixed and actual portions of their salaries, and so considered 
in computing pensions and widows’ pensions. Salaries of gymnasium 
teachers are similar to those of circle assessors and city justice councilors. 
Cashiering, dismission, or degradation from the grades of teachers’ ap- 
pointments is determined with reference to circumstances of service, on 
judicial investigation. Disciplinary penalties are also determined by ap- 
pendix IX. of the constitution. The widows’ pension, for all public em- 
ployés who pay one per cent. of their income to the fund for the purpose, 
is one-fifth of the salary which the husband received; and one twenty- 
fifth of it for each child, until twenty years of age. 

There are no teachers’ associations, journals, &c. 

IL. The Real Schools.*—The first public institutions for real education 
were established in consequence of the school system of the year 1808, 
by which real schools and real institutes were set up, parallel with the 
progymnasium and gymnasia. The former, for educating pupils from the 
tenth to the fourteenth year, were to teach German and French, drawing, 
elements of natural history and of mathematics, and thus to give a gen- 
eral education preparatory for life as a citizen. The latter were to add to 
this previous and elementary course further study of the natural sciences 





* (Sources: DUllinger's “ Collection of Bavarian Ordinances,” Vol. IX., part 3, § 1034—1069; 





Von Hi "s “ Contributions to the Statistics of Bavaria,” Vol. V., 1855; the printed annual 
reports of the various institutions, from 1809 to 1857.) 
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and mathematics, history, general philosophical studies, and German, 
French, and Italian languages and literature. The real institute was 
divided into four courses, of a year each, like the gymnasia, and was to 
be an introduction to academical studies, and especially a preparatory 
institution for future financiers and students of natural science; and the 
forester, the artist, and even the merchant, were here to receive a higher, 
variously useful, and general education. The real schools, of from two to 
four classes, were erected in all the larger and in most of the middle-sized 
towns, partly by themselves and partly in combination with a gymnasium. 
Real institutes and real schools together were erected only in Nuremberg 
and Augsburg. The standard of organization and development in this 
school system was reached only in the institution for real studies in 
Nuremberg, which, under director G. H. Schubert, and with such assist- 
ants as Pfaff, Schweigger, Erhardt, and Kanne, grew so rapidly in a few 
years as to complete the entire course of study in seven classes, and to 
contain, in 1818, about two hundred scholars. But, even here, results did 
not fulfill expectations. It became apparent that the edifice was without 
a sure basis, and that the proposed scientific education of the pupils 
could not be attained without any knowledge of the classical languages. 
And as for the civic employments, to which the very great majority of the 
pupils devoted themselves after their fourteenth year, a sufficient prep- 
aration could be had in a simpler manner and with less expense: the real 
institutes were discontinued by a rescript of August 24, 1816, and the 
real schools, soon afterward, (Sept. 28, 1816,) changed into higher burgher 
schools.* 

This change placed the real schools on a lower grade. For, being con- 
fined to the years from the eleventh to the fourteenth, these higher 
burgher schools, so far as general subjects of education are concerned, 
were but little above the upper classes of a well-organized common school; 
and in the studies appropriated to them, (drawing, mathematics, and 
French,) they confined themselves almost universally to their elements. 
Separate parishes sought to supply these deficiencies, as did private as- 
sociations and the circle governments, by artisans’ schools, private in- 
stitutions, and polytechnic institutions, in which were taught particularly 
the arts of design and mathematics. But as this half-measure could not 
give thorough organization and symmetry to the system of instruction, 
King Ludwig I., in order to direct the whole real school system into a 
new path, by an order of Feb. 7, 1829, and by a more stringent one of 
Feb. 16, 1833, decreed the establishment of institutions of technical in- 
struction in all the larger cities of the kingdom. The latter of these, to 
which the present system may be referred, discontinued the higher 
burgher schools, devoted their funds to the new technical institutions, and 
laid down those outlines of a course of instruction for the latter which 
were carried out in more detail by a subsequent decree of April 4, 1836. 
According to this, the purpose of the technical institutions is “to carry 

* Hopf, “ Progress of Real School Systemin Nuremberg.’ Fiirth, 1854. G. H. von Schubert, 
“ Autobiography.” Erlangen, 1855. Part II., pp. 435, 495. 
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the arts into industry, and to put industrial pursuits themselves upon a 
footing corresponding to the progress of technical art and the competition 
of foreign industry.” Accordingly, the technical schools have their cen- 
tral point in the exact sciences; and are intended to be preparatory for 
1. The artist’s vocation proper; 2. The technical branches of the public 
service, especially architecture, mining, salt-works, and forests; 8. For 
technical departments auxiliary to civil life; 4. For strictly civic voca- 
tions, particularly improvements in manufacturing, productive labor, and 
the improved cultivation of the soil. 
ORGANIZATION OF THE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 

1. The agricultural and industrial schools, or technical gymnasium.— 
This, as a rule, receives no pupils less than twelve years old, and requires, 
in order to entrance, completion of the course in the Latin school, or 
evidence of thorough elementary training in German and arithmetic. 
The course includes three years. There are at present twenty-six of 
these institutions; viz., eight circle agricultural and industrial schools, at 
Munich, Passau, Kaiserslautern, Ratisbon, Bayreuth, Nuremberg, Wiirz- 
burg, and Augsburg ; seventeen other complete agricultural and industrial 
schools, at Freising, Landshut, Straubing, Speyer, Landau, Amberg, 
Bamberg, Hof, Wiinsiedel, Firth, Ansbach, Erlangen, Aschaffenburg, 
Schweinfurt, Kempten, Kaufbeuren, Nérdlingen; one incomplete indus- 
trial school, with two courses, at Zweibriicken (Deuxponts.) A few of 
these, as Kaiserslautern and Bamberg, have a preparatory school, to give 
a proper introduction to the lower course; and with all of them is con- 
nected, according to law, an artisans’ Sunday and feast-day school, for 
apprentices and journeymen. 

2. The polytechnic school, or technical lyceum, which includes the 
department of higher instruction, and has also three years’ courses. The 
requisites for admission are fifteen years of age, graduation at an indus- 
trial school or gymnasium. Partial scholars for single branches must 
pass an examination in testimony to the required attainments. There 
are polytechnic schools in Munich, Nuremberg, and Augsburg. 

8. The final completion of the course of technical instruction is given 1. 
For the department of public architecture, in the course of engineering con- 
nected with the polytechnic school at Munich; 2. For mining, foundries, 
and salt-works, by the two years’ course in the department of public econo- 
my in the University of Munich; 8. For the higher forestry department, (to 
succeed the course of the gymnasium or industrial school,) a three years’ 
course at the university, or one of two years at the Royal Forestry School 
at Aschaffenburg, to be followed by one year’s study at the university; 
4. For higher education in agriculture, (to follow the completion of the 
course of the agricultural and industrial school,) a two years’ course in the 
Central Agricultural School at Weihenstephan, near Freising; 5. For the 
fine arts and civil architecture, the Royal Academy of Arts in Munich. 

Course of Study.—1. Agricultural and industrial school. By the 
order of April 4, 1886, the instruction is divided into, a, that in purely 
technical departments, which are 1. industrial and 2. agricultural; 3, 
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real instruction, in religion, German, history, geography. A completed 
agricultural course is pursued at few schools—at Nuremberg, Wiirzburg, 
and Freising ; most of them restricting themselves to agricultural encyclo- 
peedia and a few practical exercises. A few, as those at Firth, Wiinsie- 
del, and Zweibriicken, have not even this. The scholars at these schools 
were at first sent to the gymnasia and the Sunday schools for their real 
instruction; but at present special teachers are employed in all the 
technical schools for these branches. The course has gradually come to 
include the additional studies of French, calligraphy, and, in some insti- 
tutions, singing and stenography. The lectures are at present classed as 
follows :— 
A. IN AN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL PROPER. 


Years: I. IL Ot. 

I, Sas ob nccces ésccmsssscncbemoesten 2 2 2 weekly. 
Arithmetic, (algebra and geometry,).......... 6 6 6 1. 
I 6 bcdb0s b0neshsd wsisereved 4 1 1 ° 
UN. 545655.c0d6460.-80 6000060000064 - 2 3 is 
POP GROOMER D.. «i's. 0's Keven ecivvsecses - 4 3 “ 
6k dcuhiots binenbactdenn tend - 2 2 * 
Drawing, (modeling, wax-figures,)........... 8 8 8 “ 
GO, a vidcevdcvscoseveseseege cocesess 5 4 4 * 
History and geography,........0. sssssceess 2 4 4 " 
PU bine tiahgeesanenddncotesnceoeneten 2 2 3 S 
De «5.400-0400<0000deunectanebacas 2 - ~ + 

TOUR, ccccccccccsecscccccecceces 31 35 38 

B. AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, (NUREMBERG.) 

Years: I. Ir OL 

RANIAM, 0:000000 secs sscccccescesecesocese 2 2 2 weekly. 
Theory of agriculture,...........es0e Cocced 8 8 ° 
OE IR, oo 0, 0 0ccsccicecccvecsccese . = gf 
Natural science, (physics and chemistry,)...... - 6 5 ° 
Veterinary surgery and anatomy,........... - - 8 . 
Arithmetic and geometry,............ cooe ed 4 2 - 
EN cir sig ekdecchkinnseuesedecnceeahat 3 4 4 = 
WI sid cans cdcscedcissocesbeccecees se  <£ @ . 
PN ob 6d cdesies neeacteseceseescsenvt 2 = = as 
GREINER, oc dicccccccceccccccscasccsseed 2 - - . 

TM. coves svcee Ce0ccseccesosas 26 28 2% 


There are also practical exercises in agriculture in all three years; in all 
about thirty hours a week. 

Observations.—Those industrial schools which propose to instruct in 
agricultural encyclopedia mostly devote to this department two hours a 
week in each year; but some unite the agricultural instruction with that 
on natural history. The practical exercises are given according to the 
apparatus of the school and the opportunities of its situation. Instead 
of the agricultural instruction, or sometimes in addition to it, there has 
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been established in several cities a special course for those intending to 
become merchants. Thus there are trade departments at several indus- 
trial schools—as Augsburg, Firth, Bamberg, Wiirzburg, Kaiserslautern, 
Passau, Freising—which teach French, English, and Italian, mercantile 
arithmetic, knowledge of goods, and book-keeping. Gymnastics are in- 
troduced in only a few institutions. 

2. The polytechnic schools teach the following studies: pure mathe- 
matics, demonstrative and practical geometry, theoretical and analytical 
chemistry, physics, analytic and applied chemistry, drawing (extensive- 
ly, including architectural drawing and machine drawing,) rudiments of 
molding and founding, practical work in the mechanics’ shops. Relig- 
ious instruction, which is given at Nuremberg to the lowest class only, 
at Munich also to the second, at Augsburg to all three in common, in- 
cludes doctrine and morals, and a summary account of the history and 
legislation of the church. The number of lessons per week, not includ- 
ing labor in the workshops, varies between twenty-eight and thirty-six ; 
and they are arranged according to the exigences of the establishment. 
The course of engineering at the polytechnic school at Munich includes 
the following studies: road-making, bridge-building, and hydraulic archi- 
tecture, theory of construction and tracing outlines, theory of stone-cut- 
ting, practical geometry, civil architecture. 

Teachers.—The system of teachers for each study (Fachlehrer system,) 
is the rule in all the technical schools; several related studies however 
being usually intrusted to each teacher. In some of the larger institu- 
tions, also, several teachers are employed for one study, especially for 
drawing. <A fixed number of six teachers was at first fixed upon 
for a complete agricultural and industrial school, as well as for 
each polytechnic school. But the extension of the course of in- 
struction, and the consequent increase in the number of scholars, 
which made parallel classes necessary at Munich, Augsburg, Nurem- 
berg, and Bamberg, caused also an increase in the number of teach- 
ers; and now there are, at some of these schools, as many as twelve 
or fifteen teachers, besides supplementary and assistant teachers. In all 
the technical schools there are now two hundred and sixty-five teachers ; 
of whom two hundred and thirty-two are employed in the industrial 
schools, twenty-seven in the polytechnic schools, and six labor in both. 
Teachers of mathematics and general sciences are appointed, either after 
proof of completing the course at the gymnasium and polytechnic school, 
and of at least one year at the university, or after an examination, to be 
passed by the candidates for lower places before a commission from the 
polytechnic school and for the higher before one from the University of 
Munich. Many of the present teachers, however, were trained not at the 
polytechnic school, but at the gymnasium, studying longer afterward at 
the university. Some were appointed, also, on account of distinguished 
attainments in technical literature or practice. Teachers of drawing are 
appointed on proof of a completed course at the industrial school, and of 
attendance at the Royal Academy of Arts, where an examination has to 
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be passed. Teachers of real studies must show capacity for the place 
of teacher in a gymnasium, except in Greek. These requirements are 
very little enforced any where; and, in fact, real studies are almost every 
where taught by common school teachers, pastors, or theologica] candi- 
dates. Religious instruction is given either by classes of the clergy or 
the pastor of the parish. Teachers in the industrial schools may be 
appointed by such parishes as have been efficient in establishing the in- 
stitution, on presentation by a magistrate; but also commonly upon the 
proposal of or examination by the school overseer, the interposition of 
the circle government, on a ministerial rescript. This appointment car- 
ries no right to a pension. The annual salary of a teacher, employed 
from eighteen to twenty-four hours a week, was originally five hundred 
florins, with no prospect of increase. Since 1851 the salaries of this 
class of teachers have been put on the same footing with those of the 
Latin school teachers; so that the salary is at first six hundred florins, 
and increases by one hundred florins every six years up to a maximum 
of one thousand florins. Teachers of the polytechnic schools are ap- 
pointed directly by a royal decree, which gives him the title of professor, 
and the privileges of a state official. An ordinance of Feb. 12, 1855, 
prescribes for them the uniform of a lyceum professor, which consists 
of a dark biue coat or dress-coat, with a violet-colored standing collar 
embroidered with gold, and velvet wristbands, yellow metal buttons with 
the crowned lion, white or blue pantaloons, and douwillons on a golden 
hat-band and on the sword-tassel. The salary, first fixed at six hundred 
florins, is now eight hundred, and rises six-yearly to twelve hundred 
florins. In some cases, especially in cases of invitations from abroad, the 
teachers of technical schools receive a higher salary from the first, or be- 
fore the six years’ term is out. In case of transference from an indus- 
trial to a polytechnic school, the time of service already spent is reckoned. 
Teachers of religion and assistant teachers are usually paid at the rate 
of twenty-five florins a year for each hour employed per week. 
Supervising authorities.—The immediate management and charge of 
the discipline accompanies the rectorate, which is usually conferred upon 
one of the teachers of the institution distinguished for literary attain- 
ments, experience, and reputation. In some places, however, the rector- 
ate of the industrial school is conferred on some one else; at Bamberg, 
Hof, and Wiinsiedel, on one of the city officers, a councilor of justice, or 
mayor; at Ratisbon, Freising, and Bayreuth, a professor, or the inspector 
of the classical school. Under the original ordinance, the rector of the 
polytechnic school was to be at the same time inspector of the industrial 
school of the place. This union of offices now, however, exists only in 
Augsburg. The rector is allowed an additional salary of two hundred 
florins, and usually a rent-free tenement in the school-building. The 
rector’s necessary acquaintance with the condition of the school is by 
law to be obtained by attending the recitations, at such intervals as he 
may judge proper; by conferences, to which all the teachers are invited, 
at least four times a year; by special interviews with individual teachers; 
No. 19.—{Vot. VII., No. 2.])—33. 
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and, in most institutions, also by a weekly or monthly examination of the 
diaries or class-books in which teachers, or pupils under their direction, 
have entered the subjects dealt with, together with remarks on any par- 
ticular occurrences, such as absences or reprimands. The rector has, as 
advisory co-authority, a school council, (scholarchat,) to consist of a clergy- 
man of the place, a magistrate, one of the parish authorities, and a 
mechanic. This body has, however, only very seldom found actual em- 
ployment; and has almost every where gone into disuse. The rector's 
report is sent to the royal circle government, and through that, or in 
special cases directly, to the royal ministry of state, of trade, and public 
works; to which a separate report is to be made for the technical schools. 
Ordinances and other laws go downward through the same channel. 
Religious instruction is, by the constitution, under the co-inspection of the 
higher church authorities, who devolve the charge upon some clergyman 
of the locality, usually a dean or senior pastor. Their delegate, also, 
from time to time, makes a visitation with reference to religious instruc- 
tion. Watching over attendance at church and other religious exercises 
is sometimes left to the rector, sometimes to the religious teacher, some- 
times to the parents. 

The disciplinary regulations are drawn up for each institution by its 
rector in conjunction with the council of teachers; and, on approval by the 
circle government, is printed, and given to each scholar at entrance. It 
is also commonly read at the beginning of the school-year. The common 
usage is that the teachers deal with lesser transgressions within the 
school, and greater ones are brought before the rector. The grades of 
punishment in an industrial school are, admonition or reprimand before 
one witness, or before the council of teachers; arrest in school; impris- 
onment in the school carcer ; threatened dismission; exclusion from the 
school, or even from all the technical schools of the kingdom. The rector 
judges of what grade of their son’s punishment parents shall be informed. 
In the polytechnic school the grades are, admonition, reprimand before 
all the teachers, dismission. As to regulations outside of school, the 
industrial and gymnasium scholars are on the same footing as are the 
polytechnic, and lyceum ones. The former are strictly prohibited from 
going to taverns and smoking; the latter are subject to the police ordi- 
nances. There are no foundations for the support of students in these 
schools. Industrial scholars from abroad must select a lodging or board- 
ing-house, with the approbation of the rector asked and obtained. Those 
of the polytechnic school are, at least, obliged to advise the rector of 
their lodging, and he may object to it. In all these schools the rector 


has the services of a beadle, for disciplinary purposes and subordinate 


services, and sometimes as a secretary. 

Attendance.—The number of pupils in the technical schools has 
steadily increased. During 1835 the whole number in the industrial 
schools was only 1,450; but in 1852 reached 2,549. That at the poly- 
technic schools rose from one hundred and seventeen, in 1840, to two 
hundred and twenty-six in 1852. To these should be added the city 
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trade school at Nuremberg, with two hundred scholars; making, for 1852, 
a total of 2,975 regular pupils. There are about two hundred partial 
pupils at the polytechnic schools, and 6,510 citizen feast-day scholars, 
As the attendance at the polytechnic schools is far less than that at the 
industrial schools, so also are the upper courses at the latter much more 
thinly attended than the lower; as most of the pupils, before they have 
graduated, and even in the middle of a school-year, enter into civic em- 
ployments. The number of pupils in the first year is generally to that 
in the third as five, and in some schools as eight, to one; and, at the 
end of the last year, the classes are sometimes reduced to five scholars. 

The age of the industrial scholars is between twelve and twenty; usu- 
ally between thirteen and seventeen. That of the polytechnic scholars 
between fifteen and twenty-four; usually between sixteen and twenty. 

Of the 2,975 regular pupils in all the technical institutions, 1,378 are 
Catholics and 1,432 Protestants. Most (one hundred and sixty) of the 
rest are Jews, who are chiefly in the trade departments, As the num- 
ber of Catholics in Bavaria is 3,241,345, and of Protestants, 1,255,562, 
being thirteen to five, it appears that the Protestants have much the 
strongest tendency to arts and trade. The Protestants send one scholar 
to every eight hundred and ten of their population, the Catholics only 
one to 2,532. It is otherwise at the universities, where the Catholics are 
to the Protestants, omitting theological students, as four to one. Among 
the six industrial schools, those of Nuremberg, Munich, Augsburg, 
Wiirzburg, Bamberg, and Kaiserslautern, are, either absolutely or rela- 
tively to the population of their cities, the largest. Of the polytechnic 
schools, that at Munich is the largest. 

Expenses, The expenses of a circle agricultural and industrial school 
were originally fixed to be between a minimum of 3,800 florins and a 
maximum of 8,500 florins. At present the expenses of an industrial 
school are from 4,000 to 16,000 florins. This regular amount is drawn 
1, From the funds of the discontinued higher burgher schools, which 
give, at some places, as Munich and Nuremberg, an annual income of 
more than 3,000 florins and a total annual income of 23,000 florins; 
2. From the aids of the circle treasuries, the total of which was, in 1836, 
52,360 florins, in 1832, 103,992 florins. From this source Some institu- 
tions, as Nuremberg, Kaiserslautern, receive from 7,000 to 10,000 florins 
a year; 3. From a disposable overplus from the funds for instruction; 
4. From contributions by the parishes; 5. From a tuition-fee, which is 
not to exceed twelve florins a year. But all the schools have many free 
pupils, and some of them demand no fee whatever. The total expendi- 
ture for industrial schools was, in 1851-2, 152,990 florins, of which about 
114,000 was for salaries and 38,000 for other expenses. The buildings 
of the circle institutions are erected or adapted at public expense; those 
of other industrial schools by the municipalities, with aid from the circle 
treasuries, and partly from the tax on local sales of malt, which some 
of the cities have devoted to the establishment of technical institutions. 
The trade school in Nuremberg is supported chiefly from a tuition-fee 
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of eighteen florins and a matriculation-fee of one florin and twelve 
kreutzers, which produces, including the preparatory class, about 7,000 
florins a year. The balance, about 4,000 florins a year, is paid from the 
city treasury. 

The polytechnic schools, being strictly state institutions, are almost 
entirely maintained from the central and circle treasuries. These ad- 
vanced, in 1836-7, 37,000 florins; in 1851-2, 40,160. The rest, about 
8,000 florins, was contributed by the municipalities. The tuition-fee was 
for along time very low; as the first intention was that natives, and 
those belonging to the states of the Zollverein, should receive instruction 
free, and that other pupils should pay twelve florins a year, and partial 
students six florins, for each study pursued. It is only lately that a 
regular tuition-fee was required of twelve florins a year. Besides im- 
portant aid to the polytechnic schools, the public treasury gives to some 
indigent and worthy pupils, especially in the engineering department, 
annual aids from the general salary fund of as much as ninety florins. 

Text-books and apparatus. Instruction in the industrial schools is 
based, for each branch, upon printed manuals, selected by the college of 
teachers, and approved by the ministry of state. Sometimes the intro- 
duction of text-books is specially recommended to the rectors from the 
highest quarter. Dictating lectures, long practiced in many schools, have 
gradually been disused under repeated prohibitions, and are expressly 
permitted only in the polytechnic schools, which are expected to keep 
their pupils acquainted with the progress and latest discoveries of tech- 
nical knowledge. Among the text-books most used are Fiirnrohr’s Natu- 
ral History and Technology; R. Wagner's Chemistry and Technology ; 
Brettner’s Physics; Haindl’s Machinery ; Fraas’ School of Agriculture ; 
the arithmetical and algebraic text-books and collections of problems of 
Hirsch, Hermann, and Hofmann; Gugler’s Descriptive Geometry ; Ahn’s 
Practical Course in French; Zahn’s Biblical History. Many other works 
are used in some places: such as the mathematical text-books and col- 
lections of problems of Bergeat, Wiegand, Rose, Bischoff, Ahrens, Sade- 
beck; the mercantile arithmetics of Feller and Ordermann; Kittel’s 
Botany; Kobell’s Mineralogy; Koppe’s Zéology and Physics; Regnault’s 
and Stockhardt’s Chemistry; the German grammars and manuals of style 
of Bauer, Brentano, Falkmann, Gockel, Heyse, Kelle, Lechner, Puchner, 
Schatzler; various collections of models of composition; Hirzel’s and 
Ludecking’s manuals and readers in French; the historical text-books 
of Walter, Kohlrausch, Beck, Liebler, Ghillany, Bumiiller; the rudiment- 
ary geographies of Burger, Vélter, Schacht, Hopf, Zacharia; in arts and 
trades, the works of Schiebe, Telschow, Nelkenbrecher, and others. 
The Royal Academy of Arts was, at the establishment of the industrial 
schools, charged with the duty of preparing copies for drawing; which 
included, especially, ornaments and architectonic studies, in a systematic 
order, from the elements up to complete plans for buildings. But much 
use is also made of the collections of designs of Klenze and Gartner, 
(which were particularly recommended from the highest quarter,) of 
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Heideloff, Weiss, Wolff, Pola, Metzger, Haindl, Herrmann, Schépff, and 
others. Some teachers have prepared designs for their own instruction. 
Besides a comprehensive and well-arranged collection of such designs for 
instruction in drawing, may be mentioned, as properly belonging to an 
industrial school, models for instruction in mechanics and modeling, a 
cabinet of natural history, a technical library, a physical and chemical 
apparatus, and a laboratory, Many of the industrial schools also possess 
a mechanical workshop. For the course of instruction in agriculture, 
either small pieces of land are procured and made model farms or experi- 
mental gardens laid out. A collection of manufactured articles belongs 
especially to the trade departments. The polytechnic schools have an 
apparatus and.collections like those of the industrial schools, but more 
complete. 

To procure, maintain, and enlarge the apparatus for instruction, annual 
sums of from four hundred to two thousand florins are appropriated, ac- 
cording to the total expense of the school. There are also frequent gifts 
for the same purpose from the circle governments, parishes, industrial 
societies, and private individuals—as druggists, manufacturers, and book- 
sellers. Many instruments and models have also been made in the work- 
shops of the technical institutions. The largest and most valuable col- 
lections are in the polytechnic schools and circle industrial schools; but 
most of the other institutions have very well furnished cabinets. The 
libraries usually contain, besides works on the appropriate technical sub- 
jects, miscellaneous books, which the pupils can read at home. 

School-year ; examinations; prizes.—By the ordinance of April 4, 
1836, the year of the industrial school began October 15, and closed 
August 31; a later ordinance fixes the beginning on October 1, and the 
end on August 31. There is a fourteen days’ vacation at Easter. There 
are no vacant afternoons, except in a few schools or classes. The year 
of the polytechnic school is from November 2 to August 15. There is 
no other interruption of the lessons, except the two weeks at Easter. 
Three times a year—at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsunday—there are, at 
most of the industrial schools, written or oral examinations in all the 
studies, a report of whose result is given to each pupil, to be sent to his 
parents. At some institutions there are monthly examinations. During 
the last weeks of the school-year there is a public examination, attended 
by a commissary from the state ministry of trade, who is, for the indus- 
trial schools, a professor of a polytechnic school, and, for the polytechnic 
school, a university professor, and who has special instruction and pow- 
ers. Each pupil receives an annual certificate for industry, progress, and 
moral conduct. The marks for progress are, in the industrial school, I, 
excellent; II, very good; III, good; IV., moderate; V., bad. In the 
polytechnic schools the grades are marked by decimals, and are, 1.00 to 
0.74, excellent; 0.74 to 0.50, good; 0.49 to 0.25, moderate; 0.24 to 0.00, 
bad. For religious knowledge, religious character, and moral conduct, 
the following grades are marked in all the technical institutions: L, 1, 
distinguished ; I., 2, excellent; II., 1, good; II., 2, moderate; III., 2, 
poor; III., 2, bad. Pupils successfully completing the highest course 
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receive a certificate of graduation from the examining commissary and 
the rector, which is to be shown at entering the higher institutions or 
the public service. The commissary makes a report immediately to the 
ministry on result of the examination and the condition of the whole 
institution. The prizes, at the industrial schools, are distributed at the 
examinations. There is usually about one prize to each ten pupils for 
general progress, and one prize in each year for each study; although 
the latter prizes are, in many institutions, not given. Books are most 
often given as prizes; frequently, however, instruments and medals. At 
some of the artisans’ Sunday and feast-day schools, by recommendation 
of the superior authorities, distinguished progress is rewarded with a 
savings-bank book, for amounts up to ten florins. In the polytechnic 
schools, prizes, though provided for in the ordinance of 1836, are quite 
disused. Speaking on such occasions, as at the gymnasia, is not recom- 
mended ; but in many institutions the distribution of prizes is opened or 
closed with an address by the rector. On the last day of the year, a 
printed annual report is published, stating the subjects of instruction, the 
names of pupils, alphabetically arranged, usuaily with their marks for 
progress, generally and in each department, and a short account of the 
school for the year, with statistics. This report, with the scientific or 
technical treatise usually added by one of the teachers, is sent to the city 
authorities, to the royal government, and to the ministry of state, to all 
the technical institutions of the kingdom, and, by agreement, to some 
other schools in Bavaria, and technical schools abroad. 

Criticism ; future prospects.—While the course of study in the old 
real schools included the studies generally necessary and useful for the 
higher class of citizens, the present class of rea] institutions aims direct- 
ly at preparation for particular vocations. Their course, well calculated 
for the advantage of industrial occupations, is now generally admitted to 
have grave faults. In the first place, notwithstanding the purpose ex- 
pressed in the title of the technical schools, they attempt various incon- 
sistent objects. Instruction given with reference to the higher courses 
and institutions, as well as to the technical state services, must be scien- 
tific from the beginning, while the needs of the future artisan require a 
popular kind of instruction. As the teachers are almost forced to apply 
themselves chiefly to the former department, in order to prepare for the 
examinations, the latter can not show the progress expected of it. The 
course is much too rapid for this; studies of the most various character 
are crowded together in one class, so that the pupil is overwhelmed with 
a mass of lessons and tasks, which even a strong mind could not master. 
Owing also to the haste with which the course proceeds to technical 
studies, one very important subject, instruction in German, has been 
placed in a very subordinate place, when it deserves a very high one ; 
because there is nothing so unfavorable to the general education and prog- 
ress on all subjects as a want of mastery of the mother-tongue. That 
many improvements are needed in this study, as well as in other real 
branches, is apparent from a glance at the very various text-books which 
are employed. Lastly, the system of teachers for each study, which 
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can not be found fault with in the higher classes, is not calculated to im- 
prove either the general results of the teaching nor the discipline in the 
lower classes, where the pupils need more detailed and constant guidance. 
These faults in the course of study are, however, not perceptible every 
where in the same manner ; for some institutions are remarkable for the 
capacity of their teachers, and can, moreover, be strict in receiving and 
promoting scholars, while others are obliged, by local circumstances, to 
be indulgent. Thus the results of examinations vary, according to locali- 
ties, and even according to the season of the year. 

As many principles of the ordinance of 1836 had been altered or 
dropped tacitly, or other ordinances and new subjects of instruction had 
been introduced, the ministry of state issued to the rectors, August 14, 
1832, an outline for the reorganization of the technical institutions. A 
new plan was drawn up with reference to the opinions and wishes ex- 
pressed relative to this ; and, in January, 1857, the chambers of the cir- 
cles, of trade and of industry, in February a conference of rectors and 
other professional educators, was called in Munich, to consult on the sub- 
ject. According to this new plan, which has not every where been re- 
ceived with the utmost approbation, the uniformity hitherto sought for 
among all the technical institutions has been given up, and real institu- 
tions have been erected or modified with reference to general or local re- 
quirements. Under this ordinance are to be erected 1. Industrial 
schools proper, with from two to four courses, for boys intending to de- 
vote themselves to industrial pursuits—these will give popular practical 
instruction in real studies, (German, French, history, and geogra- 
phy,) the elements of the mathematics, and natural science and draw- 
ing; 2. Real gymnasia, on a footing like that of the Latin schools, 
to give scientific instruction in mathematics, physics, chemistry, and mod- 
ern languages, for rudimentary preparation for entering the public service 
in the departments of forests, salt-works, building, and post-office; 3. 
Polytechnic schools, to follow the real gymnasium or industrial school of 
four classes—with a general course in mathematical and natural scientific 
studies, and with special courses for architecture, mechanics, chemistry, 
and the higher part of drawing. Much stress is laid upon the professional 
preparation of the teacher, and the scientific course in the gymnasium 
and university is indicated to them. The system of teachers for each 
study is modified by the appointment of an ordinarius for each class, 
who has charge of the general management of the course in it. 


IV. Tue Rescue Institutions in Bavaria. 


These are, so far as they themselves choose, under the protection of 
St. John's Society, which was founded, December 25, 1853, by King 
Max II., for voluntary aid to the poor, with the purpose of concentrated 
operations of all benevolent efforts and institutions. This body includes 
seven hundred and fifty societies and 114,648 members, and controls a 
property of 1,215,050 florins, profitable and not profitable, and an in- 
come, fixed and fluctuating, of 758,109 florins. The rescue educational 
institutions for youth train them from the first to the thirteenth year; 
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from the first to the second, in “ cradle institutions ;” from the third to the 
sixth, in infant asylums, (Kleinkinderbewahranstalten ;) from the sixth to 
the thirteenth, in rescue houses. The cradle institutions at Munich and 
Fiirth receive children born in wedlock, and give them lodging and care 
to the age of two years. There were, in 1851-2, ninety-one infant asy- 
lums, with ninety-six female teachers and 6,796 pupils; with an income 
of 51,753 florins. In 1833-4, there were only eight institutions, with 
seventeen teachers and 515 children. They are chiefly in the cities; as 
they can succeed in the country only where noble proprietors, and espe- 
cially rich manufacturers, support them. They are under the supervision 
of the same authorities as the schools. The first general regulations re- 
specting them date from the year 1839, and direct the exclusion of all 
instruction similar to that of the schools, anticipating them and there- 
fore too early for the children. The institutions might contain children 
of both confessions, but Catholic children were to learn Catholic prayers, 
and Protestants, Protestant ones, from the same person; a difficult task. 
The rescue houses receive the children from the asylums. We are in- 
formed of eight of these (one Protestant) in Upper Bavaria, one in Lower 
Bavaria, six (two Protestant) in the Palatinate, two in the Upper Palati- 
nate, six (five Protestant) in Upper Franconia, seven (five Protestant and 
one of both confessions) in Middle Franconia, four (two Protestant) in 
Lower Franconia, and seven (three Protestant) in Suabia. The oldest of 
the Protestant institutions is the Nuremberg Rescue House, founded 
in 1824, by Dr. Dittmar and Prof. Karl von Raumer, and supported 
chiefly by market-inspector Platner. Almost at the same time, the late 
Prof. Kraft established a rescue institution for girls at Erlangen, now 
that at Puckenhof. Most of these institutions aim to fit their pupils for 
service, and instruct them chiefly in domestic, field, and garden labors, 
and in winding, knitting, and sewing; also in plaiting straw, &c. The 
cost of maintaining one child is from forty to sixty florins. These insti- 
tutions, as elsewhere, are assisted by voluntary gifts, by aid from the St. 
John’s Society, (amounting, for 1855-6, in all to 4,600 florins,) and by 
contributions from the circle funds, to encourage private efforts. The 
schools of the rescue institutions, where the children are not sent to 
the school of the place, are subject to a visitation; which, however, does 
not deal with their interior organization. In the years 1853-54-55, a 
large number of these institutions sprang up, certainly not without the 
aid of the St. John’s Society. The “Puckenhof Gazette” (Puckenhofer 
Blatter,) may be considered the central organ of the evangelical rescue 
institutions, and of the voluntary efforts for aiding the poor. The vol- 
ume for 1856 in particular gives very full accounts of the rescue institu- 
tions. Of late years conferences have been held at Bamberg, relative to 
their progress, at which the inspectors and fathers of families were pres- 
ent. There is at Munich a state institution for children entirely crippled, 
which contained, in 1852, fifteen pupils, in two classes, with three teach- 
ers. Its income was 5,321 florins, thirty-two kreutzers. There are in- 
stitutions for the deaf and dumb in each circle; viz., the Royal Central 
Deaf and Dumb Institution at Munich, and circle institutions at Strau- 
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bing, Frankenthal, Ratisbon, Bayreuth, Bamberg, Wiirzburg, Augsburg, 
and Dillingen; nine institutions, with twenty-one teachers, nineteen as- 
sistants, two hundred and twenty-six pupils, and an income of 33,424 
florins, from foundations, parishes, the state, and private sources. Pro- 
vision is made, at the teachers’ seminaries for learning, to instruct the 
deaf and dumb. There is one city institution at Nuremberg, with an 
endowment of 17,870 florins. Graser’s method of instruction is most 
used. At the central institution at Munich, pupils are received who are 
not deficient in mind, and who are between seven and twelve years of 
age. Boarding-pupils, at the first table, pay one hundred and fifty florins 
a year; those at the second, one hundred and twenty-five florins. The 
course is six years long. Of the fifty pupils, thirty-seven are received 
free of expense. The Royal Institution for Educating and Employing the 
Blind, at Munich, is remarkably prosperous; having seven teachers, 
twelve assistants, sixty-six pupils, and an income of 14,784 florins. Of 
all the pupils only three pay, and those partly; all the rest are main- 
tained free. There are other institutions at Wirzburg and Nuremberg, 
The pupils are taught the studies of the common schools, and female em- 
ployments, such as netting, knitting, and straw and willow braiding. 
There are in Bavaria four hundred blind children of school age. Poor 
orphans are in charge of the council for assisting the poor; and the 
parishes are held to provide for their education and prosperity. The or- 
phan institutions in the former principalities of Bayreuth and Ansbach 
at present only provide situations for children eight years of age and not 
yet fourteen, who are quite destitute, and have no relations bound and 
able to support them. It is the duty of the council for assisting the 
poor to procure such situations. The orphans are to be placed in re- 
spectable families, at the expense of their parishes or institutions. They 
are also assisted by an annual church-collection within those principal- 
ities. Orphan houses, on private foundations, in single cities or parishes, 
continue to exist in the older imperial cities, as Augsburg, Nuremberg, 
and Nordlingen; and there are city orphan houses in about thirty-two 
cities. One of the oldest of them is the so-called Orphan School or 
Foundling School, at Nuremberg, mentioned as early as the year 1865; 
for which, at a later period, the bookseller, Dr. F. Campe, labored efficiently. 
The General Pastors’ Orphan House, at Windsbach, which has existed 
and prospered since 1837, deserves special notice. The founder of this 
institution, Ch. Ph. Brandt, who died January 9, 1857, commenced it in 
faith, with a capital of thirty-five kreutzers. It now shelters about sixty 
pupils, who pursue the studies of a Latin school, under five teachers. 
For pastors’ children, not orphans, board is one hundred florins a year; 
for sons of laymen, one hundred and fifty florins. The official rather 
than paternal character of the management of the orphans has circum- 
scribed the usefulness of these institutions in many places, and caused 
a division into families to be looked on as more desirable. A material 
advance in the excellence of all the institutions for the unfortunate and 
neglected in Bavaria is now in contemplation. 








I. EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER BENEFACTIONS IN BOSTON, MAb». 





The earliest instance of an educational benefaction, of which we 
have any knowledge, in New England* is recorded in the first volume 
of the Town Records of Boston—on “The 22d of the sixth month— 


August 1636.” 

At a general meeting of the richer inhabitants, there was given toward the 
maintenance of a free schoolmaster for the youth with us—Mr. Daniel Maud 
being now also chosen thereunto. 


The Gov., Henry Vane, Esq., . £10] Raphe Hudson, ..... . 108. 
The Dep’y-Gov., J. Winthrop Esq.,£10 | William Peirce, . . . . . . 208. 
Ric! ellingham, ... . £10} John Andley,....... 4 
William Coddington, .. . . 30s.| John Button, ....... 68, 
Winthrop, Jr, . 2... . 208 | Edward Randall, Ud eee et We 
William Hutchinson,. . . . . 20s.| Isaack Grasse, . . ..... 58 
Robert Keayne, ... . . . 208.| Zacke Bosworth, . APG Spe 
Thomas Olyvar, . ... . . ~ 108. | William Salter, os 4s. 
Thomas Leveritt, . . . . . . 108.| James Pennyman, ... . 5a. 
William Coulbourne, . - . 8s. | John Pemberton, . .e « 3s, 
John Coggeshall, . . . . . 188. 4d.| John Biggs, Ree tes 4s. 
John Coggan, . . .. . . ~ 208. | Samuel Wilkes, ‘ 108. 
Robert Harding, . . . . . 188. 4d.| Cotton, ... 

John Newgate, dle ts cor o CEs 0) es e's 208. 
Richard Tuttell, . . . . . . 10s.| Richard Wright, . . 6s. 8d. 
William Aspinwall, . . . . . 88.| Thomas Marshall, 68. 8d. 
John Sampford, ... . . . 88. | William Talmage, . 4s. 
Samuel Cole, ... . . . . 108.| Richard,Gridley, ° 4g, 
William Balstone,. . . . . 68. 8d.| Thomas’Savidge,. ..... 58 
William Brenton,. . . . . Edward Ransford,. . . . . . 58. 
James Penne, . . . . . . 68. 8d. | Edward Hutchinson, . 4s. 
Jacob Eliyott, . . . . . . 68. 8d.| William Hudson,. . . 





Nicholis Willys, 

The free schoole, toward which the “ richer inhabitants ” of Boston 
made these several subscriptions, and of which “ Mr. Daniel Maud ” 
was chosen master, was probably a higher grade of school than that 
for which the town, in April, 1635, entreated “brother Philemon 
Piermont to become scholemaster for the teaching and nourtering of 
children.” Toward this free schoole [endowed grammar school, as 
we suppose it to be, like the Free School of Roxbury, referred to by 
Gov. Winthrop in his Journal, under date of 1645, “ for the education 
of their children in Literature to fit them for publicke service, both in 
Churche and Commonwealth ”] the town in 1641 ordered that “ Deare 





* The earliest instance of individual or assuciated contributions in this country for an 
educational object, which we have met with, was in Virginia, in 1621, when Rev. Mr. Cop- 
land, chaplain of the ship Royal James, on her arrival from the East Indies, prevailed on 
the ship’s company to subscribe £100 toward a “free schoole,”” which was afterward located 
in Charles City, and toward which the Virginia Company donated one thousand acres of 
land. 

t We are indebted, for the transcript from the Town Records of Bostou, to Hon. John D. 
Philbrick, Superintendent of Public Schools, who is now engaged in preparing a “History of 
Public Instruction” in that city. 
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Island should be improved,” and also that the legacy by “Mis 
Hudson deceased” should be let for the same purpose. 

We do not propose at this time, even if we had the material, which 
we have not, to make up the record of the town and city of Boston in 
respect to its public or private charities; but to transfer to our pages, 
for future reference, the statistics of an article which was published in 
the North American Review for July, 1845, and to add brief me- 
moirs of Peter Faneuil and Samuel Appleton—of one whose liberal 
donation, for the building of the Hall which bears his name, helped to 
make giving a habit among Boston merchants, and of another 
whose manner of giving illustrates the strength of that habit which pro- 
vides wisely for continued benevolence when the hand is cold in death. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ARTICLE ON PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CHARITIES IN BOSTON, 
REPUBLISHED IN PAMPHLET, 1845. 


In September, 1830, at the celebration which took place, under the direction 
of the city authorities, of the two hundredth anniversary of the settlement of 
Boston, President Quincy delivered an address which was replete with interest- 
ing comments on the history and character of the city. In a note to the oration, 
which was published, he inserted a list of societies and institutions for various 
purposes of charity, education, and religious and moral instruction, to which the 
benevolence cf Bostonians had been directed within the then last thirty years. 
The amount of money shown by this catalogue to have been given away, in a 
town which numbered from twenty-five thousand inhabitants, in 1800, to sixty 
thousand, in 1830, excited some surprise, and was very gratifying to those who, 
from birth, personal relations, or other circumstances, took an interest in the char- 
acter and reputation of the city. 

In the short term of fifteen years which have elapsed since 1830, the population 
has nearly doubled its amount at that time ; and it has become a question of deep 
interest to many, how far, and in what particular ways, the character of Boston 
has been or is to be affected by such a sudden development of its resources, and 
such an immense accession to its physical and commercial strength, * * * 

In order to present a complete view of the subject, the note, already referred to, 
in President Quincy’s address, is here reprinted, and then follows a list of such 
contributions as have been obtained since 1830, together with some items which 
were omitted at that time. Many of the institutions now enumerated have sprung 
into existence since that period ; and, although so many have been found, it is 

robable there are others which have not been thought of, or are not known. 
Indeed, this enumeration must be regarded only in the light of a contribution 
toward the history of the charities of the city, to be hereafter perfected by some 
one who may feel interest enough in the subject to undertake a pretty difficult task. 

President Quincy’s list is as follows :— 

Amounts received from the liberality of the citizens of Boston toward objects 
of a public nature, of a moral, religious, or literary character, chiefly within the 
last thirty years. 

I. By the following Societies :— 


Boston Athenwum........... ieeenedeensnateeas besenen $75,000 
er errr ere Trees 20,791 
Boston Dispensary for the Medical Relief of the Poor....... 19,000 
Massachusetts General Hospital. ...........02cceeeeeeees 354,400 
Massachusetts Charitable Society... ..... cc cceccccceess 16,714 
Boston Penitent Female Refuge Society.............+.04: 15,172 
Boston Hragment Society.........sscccecces o0eeesseces 15,205 
Sy EY DON gn nine cd0c0ccben0e0cnctess 6,119 
Boston Eye and Ear Infirmary........ Che 60.00600000600'00 J 

Boston Female Asylum....,...... b6 60004 008040000008 79,582 





$607,483 
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Amount brought forward,............seseseceeeeees $607,483 
Boston Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Wdeoscie 1,035 
— Society for the Religious and Moral Instruction of the 
paisb deine aplin es sip.gh Mewende qewsadere coveccsceee 23,500 
Charitable Mechanic Association .........-.cccccccccccce 15,000 
Boston Asylum for Indigent Boys ...........+02eeeeseeee 20,000 
Fatherless and Widows’ Society .........csesecececcseees 6,320 
Howard Benevolent Society .......ccceeccsocecccecceses 16,90 
Charitable Fund, placed under the control of the Overseers of 
the Poor, and derived from Private Benevolence ...... «+. 95,000 
Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Society ........... 51,000 
BUUNE IN 05 dos caucecenippanete séasceees 3,000 
American Education Society ........... $6 Sasaiddect eces 32,228 
ET 6200 cdecnseesnnndie snec eianaiineebions<cee 40,000 

Harvard ~~ and the several Institutions embraced within 
or con with that Seminary....... clevceedoacessee 222,696 
Theological Institution at Andover..........secseeeeeeees 21,824 
$1,155,986 

II. Various contributions for the relief of sufferers by fire in 

BE dnb 906008006040 000s000ccccesenuewede ohts eeee $34,528 
TE cieshisunerenninahtiomnns cenathqeusiodss 16,500 
nk. .40ann ynsse+ecedepentoonemsddenestamenane 8,666 
ins 0646 +.crdeeatsunes 60sesscoqwesdenupeceess 2,264 
PN 6004860 s <oencenedre Co rccccccccccacceccees 5,504 
$67,462 


III. Moneys raised, within the time specified, by various contri- 
bution, or by donations of individuals, either from motives of 
charity, or for the patronizing of distinguished merit, or for the 
relief of men eminent for their public services—the evidences of 
which have been examined for this purpose—(testamentary be- 
quests not being incladed.) .........cccccccccecccccccceses 108,400 
IV. Amount collected for objects of general charity, or for the 
promotion of literary, moral, or religious purposes, by, or under 
the influence of, various religious societies in the metropolis, (not 
including the particular annual objects of expenditure of each 
society,) communicated by the several officers of those societies, 
or by individuals having access to their records, or to the papers 
containing evidence of such collections. ..........++0see0000% 469,425 


WU .ccccencaccccccocccassesceweceee $1,801,273 
In the following list, those which were included in the former one are distin- 
guished by Italics, while those which were omitted, though wre in 1830, and 
those which have since begun their career, are in Roman letters. Where the 
date of the donation was previous to 1830 it is intended to be indicated, and the 
correction of any mistakes, either in dates or amounts, will be gratefully acknowl- 
edged. In some cases, nothing was practicable but an estimate of the probable 

amount. These are mentioned in the catalogue, and the authority is given. 


Donations to Institutions for Theological Education and other Objects of a 
Religious Character. 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 





MN UNEN 5. it isaccrsnnnscerecdecancce $278,166 89 

e SE GUE conc cosescenscoeseseecs 81,160 00 

= Tract Society, since 1830* .............s00. 25,420 39 

« I SN. ccc cakeneeenesae gain 22,233 04 
Massachusetts Missionary Society, ............+2eee00 40,000 00 


a Evangelical Missionary Society, since 1820.... * 7,769 57 
- Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge... 7,900 90 


$462,649 89 








* About $10,000 more from 1815 to 1830, according to the estimate of the treasurer. 
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Amount brought forward,...........2eseeeeeeees $462,649 89 
| enpllevas pnp LETTE EC ETE TOLL LOL 11,706 00 
Benevolent Fraternity of Churches..............++0+ 46,014 01 
Theological Institution at Cambridge ..............+- 29,500 00 
Society for Promoting Christian. Knowledge, Piety, and 

cntg MOO rt eee 1,800 00 
Pitts Street Chapel, including Cost of Land ...........+ 16,366 22 
Suffolk Street Chapel, exclusive of Land ............++5 16,052 08 
Unitarian Association for Domestic Missions, within the 

Me Ose ete Ge ee ceias <eczesceweds 9,330 76 
Boston Society for the Religious and Moral Instruction 

ed RE TEC eg eR re 17,829 82 
City Mission, a new organization of the last named society, 

St ME dundddesPivadatedsécdcinccecebatuacees 13,573 47 
Foreign Evangelical Society ..........eceseeecceecees 8,162 33 
WN MIPUIUEIIIC Uc oc ncc cece cocccccdccesecsees 48,000 00 
Pine Street Church, to relieve it from debt............. 10,000 00 
City Missionary (a private agent).............ssseeeee 2,605 64 
Protestant Episcopal City Mission, including donation for 

MEE Mss cute aresontecobeteccesscneteeseneeeces 35,900 00 
Theological Institution at Newton.................00% 28,333 00 
Bangor Theological Seminary............ssseeeeeeees 2,000 00 
Weteeene Caen, BERG 6c iss cdcccce ceccccceess 5,500 00 
Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland..............+++ 2,126 14 
Protestant Episcopal Foreign Mission...............+++ 12,190 69 
Protestant Episcopal Domestic Mission ................ 7,770 37 
Baptist Foreign Mission, within twenty years ........... 60,000 00 
Baptist Domestic Mission, me’ * “~~ Soceuweuumen 30,000 00 
For erection of Churches in various parts of the United 

States, within twenty YeaTSs .....6.ccccccsccccccces 20,000 00 
For education in the ministry, exclusive of Baptist Seminary 

at Newton, within twenty years ............eeeeeee: 40,000 00 


$938,410 42 
Donations to Institutions for Purposes of Instruction. 


I 0g 8.0 4508665040060000000n0a0RER ES $245,000 00 
PT I bss ben cdetaneepiosnscanesogeesage 83,755 67 
Washington College, Hartford, Ct............ceeeeeeee 2,350 00 
Aarerat College... ccccccccccccccccsccccccccccces 36,104 00 
WR no h0b.n655-4000655500660s0e8seNenes 25,183 00 
Yale SR FE ekg co ccc cccccssceqeescses 27,220 00 
Bowdoin % since its foundation} .....cccccccccce 64,909 19 
Brown University, Providence.........ssceeeeeseeees 4,629 00 
Tiimeln College... ccc ccccccccccccccccccscccccccese 11,000 00 
Shurtleff College, Mlinois.........cecccccsccccccccece 10,300 00 
Marietta College, Ohio (estimate by president).......... 4,000 00 
Oberlin Collegiate Inetitute, Ohio. ..........02-eeeeees 1,725 14 
Perkins Institution for the Blind................seee0. 82,500 00 
Hartford Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, in 1816-17.... 4,950 00 
Boston Society of Natural History..........-.-+eeee0+ 36,378 50 
Boston Atheneum, subscription to new shares $70,800, of 

which one-third may be considered as a donation...... 23,600 00 
Charitable Mechanic Association .............s+0e00% 40,000 00 
Mercantile Library Association........ .sssseseseeees 3,100 00 
Mechanic Apprentices’ Library Association............ 1,800 





$708,504 50 





* A subscription was made for the purpose of erecting buildings, and another for a fund 


of $30,000, for Amherst College, at an early period of its history, toward both of which the 
treasurer thinks Boston probably contributed; but, not having documents to show the 
amount, the above sum is exclusive of any thing given for those purposes. 

t Of the amount received by Bowdoin College. $33,461 69 were paid by the heirs of Gov- 
ernor Bowdoin, for a release of the claims of the College to certain lands inherited from him ; 
93.348 09 were from sundry citizens of Boston; and the remainder, $28,099 41, from Gov- 
ernor Bowdoin, or his family. 
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Amount brought forward,........-.see0«0» orbripropele $708,504 50 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society voeuses Creaseccesee - 7,239 66 
Werennd Gohools® ...ccccccccccscerevecsecnccesecses 10,000 00 
Medals for the High School for Boys*.... e teense ovsoed ieee 
Grotom Acadpany® 2... .ccoccscccccccecesscceres eeee- - 10,009 00 
Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, ‘Ohio (estimate)... ese ees esses 25,000 00 
Hortioultural Society. ........csccecrecescceres +--+ 11,000 
Latin School Association ..... wardceqcontchendionstds mee 


$775,744 16 
Donations to Institutions for Charitable Purposes, 


Mass. General Hospital and McLean Asylum ......... $286,512 93 
Mase. Eye and Ear Infirmary ..........0ceseeeeeees 39,958 48 
Mass. Congregational Charitable DE nnsenctacnes 1,783 00 
Boston Asylum - ergy Boys and Farm School. . 61,090 82 
“ Female Or, han Asylum ate Ch enandepeas chased 40,439 99 
“ Seamen's ‘endl Society (estimate by treasurer) 45 938 16 
“  Penitent Female Refuge Society ...........+. 21,636 23 
i cc 6ac6cecteseocccesessees 6,690 94 
Ks cc donne cos nteanetbensnsteoihs 20,155 00 
Howard Benevolent Society ..........ceeceecceeeees 43,000 00 
Fatherless and Widows’ Society ...........0++e000+s 19,654 00 
Overseers of the Poor, (corporate fund) ...........+++s 1,000 00 
Boston DP CD «10h ocsmeaakdoannandeeonenic 27,871 00 
Seamen’s Aid Society. ....ccccccocccccceccces 15,667 98 
ED acc macro cesenananeansoaneneeen 20,729 00 
Pip NIE RUN ons ocncip onnesasanensseaee 1,633 00 
“ — Society for Employment of Female Poor ........ 6,048 28 
Pay) OE PD. 600006 sepneasneennesns 1,400 00 
“ Episcopal Charitable Society ........... eccegs 40,329 53 
Charitable Association of Boston Fire Department....... 16,016 87 
Prison Discipline Society........csseeecececesceesees 30,494 71 
i itnced, abarineenerncescoacnnse ps 17,634 77 
Society for the Prevention of Pauperism.............++. 6,288 35 
Annuities and Donations to Individuals, in sums varying 
SE Ee 00 SERCO co cccccccccssccssseccecscece 66,130 62 
Quarterly Charity Lecture at the Old South, amount 
given by individuals for permanent funds............. 18,600 00 


Amount collected at the quarterly contributions since 1822 5, 000 00 


$861,003 66 








Miscellaneous. 
PE e COE «6 6656 dn dsddsdéodcdsdiseieed $100,000 00 
Temperance Cause (estimate by its friends)............. 100,000 00 
EE GUN 5 o6 6 6c ccncs Sedceseccteseet's «---- 57,000 00 
$257,000 00 
Colonization (estimated) .... ...2..sceccccecees esese Se 
Peace Society, from 1816 to present time .............. 7,371 38 
EE boc cadcascaubssedbissnedusecereresces 20,000 00 
Boston Academy of Music (for alteration of Odeon)...... 5,038 00 
Society for Diffusing Information among Emigrants (extinct) 919 25 
Subscription for the Relief of Suffering at Rockport...... 2,075 91 
42 for the Relief of a at Cape Cod...... 4,794 35 
IE, OE Chinn cbo0ccdes -cesesoreresicese 5,000 00 
acti: RE eee ere ree 4,098 02 
Fn OD ac os des vote Ses Sbosb edecdeceesced 14,044 58 


$321,641 49 








* By an individual. 
* This society was established in 1724; but the greater part of its funds have been contrib- 
uted within the present century. 
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Amount brought forward,..........0s005s000++++ $321,641 49 
Fire at Hamburg (Germany)........ FIT SSW BUS ee é 900 00 
wis ss MO TPUUEPEPIITT TTT IPE TPE PL 15,000 00 
wale PAPERS RTE EUs be BUSS ee diews 1,000 00 

. Tiel @itbih. i... bieccd wieboiccccdcceedl. (QaRbGs 
Statue of Washington .............. STG EMV Ci SE - 7,276 17 
Monument to Franklin ............seeeeeee0 dsteées 940 00 
” John Harvard........... Cevccvecescecs 433 75 

” Hannah Adams....... Seececesesesesoee 300 00 

He Be NE 800 a cccesectacecesonn 500 00 

- PA 63 60d0ns0cesece¢e rere 300 00 

08 Dr. Tuckerman, about............... --- 1,000 00 

. Be EN bona wncdccenncduerennaes 1,076 00 

ss Dr. Hiskiand, about. ...cccccccces coccee | 

¥ Bt SEG Ss 5 00.n000000sc0e0e00s 4,000 00 

- Dr. Channing pee eeseeeseweetescoutes -- 1,800 00 
Bust of Dr. Freeman, in King’s Chapel Lemesceesdeaees 486 00 
Bust of Dr. Greenwood, in King’s Chapel............. 410 00 
Fence, Trees, &c., for Granary Burial-Ground ....... «- 2,936 65 





FUE si ccndinccciccdcccenessecesecs $2,938,021 63 

Besides those above enumerated, application has been made to the officers of 
several other institutions and societies known or believed to have received aid 
from Boston ; but, from some cause, the information has not been received in an 
authentic shape, and all mention of it is therefore omitted.* * * * 

As long as there are differences in the tastes and powers of men, there 
will be great differences in the modes in which they will dispense, as well as 
in those by which they acquire, abundance; and while one will encourage only 
institutions for the relief of physical wants, another will give no support to any 
thing but promoting the progress of Christianity, and a third esteems nothing of 
so much importance as the cause of education. We should learn to think re- 
spectfully of every form in which charity displays itself, and not allow ourselves to 
say, ‘ How useless is this or that object! what a waste of means upon an unat- 
tainable end!’ We can not know enough of the operation of causes to justify the 
eavil ; and there is one branch of utility, in every mode of giving, which is often 
overlooked ; and that is the utility to him who gives. It is comparatively of little 
consequence to what a man gives. The choice is merely an exercise of his under- 
standing. But it is of great consequence that he should give to something; and 
the greater the diversity of objects for which he can feel a sympathizing interest, 
the greater is his sphere of usefulness to himself as well as others, the more he is 
enlarging both his mind and his heart, and the more does he deserve the appella- 
tion of a liberal-minded man. At the same time, it.can not be denied, that the 
mode in which a man should attempt to benefit others ought to be a matter of 
careful attention and study. It should not be left to the hazard of impulse and 
accidental predilection, but should be made the subject of reflection, and investi- 
gation into the actual wants of society. It is very easy to give money in such a 
manner that it shall not only be comparatively useless, but shall be even a burden 
and a tax; and the greatest sagacity will not prevent such results, if the ambition 
to leave a long-enduring impression on society should exceed the ability to 
produce it. The best guide to the true course in such cases is undoubtedly 
experience ; and although new provisions must, of course, be made for new cir- 
cumstances as they arise, yet there can be no great fear of going wrong when we 
make arrangements for the occurrence of events which have happened so often 
already that the probability of their occurrence in future amounts almost to cer- 
tainty. 

There is one error so frequently repeated, notwithstanding the perpetually- 
recurring proofs of its being a great mistake, that it will not be superfluous to utter 
a caution against it. It is limiting and restricting the uses to which funds may 
be applied, to such a degree that, when the circumstances of society change, even 
but slightly, the means provided for a previous state of things are no longer appli- 
cable to the corresponding wants of the present and succeeding times.  & 





* From the Methodist communion and the Catholics no returns have been obtained. Sev- 
eral literary and theological institutions in the West, besides those mentioned in the list, are 
believed to have received assistance from Boston ; but the amount has not been ascertained. 
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The only way in which a man can do permanent good with the money which 
he must leave behind him is to trust something to the discretion of those who will 
follow him. Let him describe his wish and his design in so general a way, that, 
while it may be clearly understood, it shall not be confined within such straight 
lines, that it can incline neither to the right hand nor to the left. Cireumstances 
do not move so; and if a man’s will cannot be bent to accommodate it to them, 


it must be broken. 
































X. WILLIAM HARVEY WELLS. 


BY CHARLES NORTHEND, 


Editor of the Connecticut Common School Journal 





Wiuuram Harvey We tts was born in Tolland, Connecticut, Feb., 
27th, 1812. His father was a farmer in moderate circumstances, and 
the son lived at home, working most of the time on the farm, and 
attending a small district school for a few weeks each winter till the 
age of seventeen years. An incident that occurred during this period 
is deserving of notice, as having had an important influence in form- 
ing his character. He had undertaken to master the last half of 
Daboll’s “ Arithmetic,” and advanced as far as Cube Root, without 
assistance from his instructor. But here he met with obstacles which 
seemed to him insurmountable, and after a day’s trial he told his 
father he should be obliged to call on his teacher for help. The 
father had watched with interest the successive steps of his progress, 
and now advised him to remain at home a day, and see if he could 
not overcome the difficulty. The day passed, but no light dawned 
upon the mysteries of this cabalistic rule, and he gave it up in 
despair. -Again his father encouraged him to persevere, and recom- 
mended that he should remain at home another day. The second 
day passed with no better success than the first; but his father still 
urged him to rely upon his own resources, and assured him that he 
had strength enough to master the rule alone, if he would only call 
it into exercise. The labors of the third day were crowned with suc- 
cess ; but the triumph he had gained over the unexplained difficulties 
of a formal rule in Arithmetic, was of little moment compared with 
the new views he had acquired of the power of determined and per- 
severing effort. 

He now manifested an irrepressible desire for improvement, and 
often entreated his father to allow him the privilege of attending an 
academy. He had already commenced the practice of keeping a 
diary, and for a period of nearly twelve years he did not omit, for a 
single day, to make entries. 

His ardent desire to enjoy higher and better advantages was at 
length gratified; and though he = obliged to labor daily with his 
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hands to meet the expense of his board, his tasks, both in school and 
out of it, were performed with a light heart, and life opened bright 
before him. 

«The fall and winter of 1829-30, were spent at an academy in Ver- 
non, Conn., under the charge of Theodore L. Wright, A. M., after- 
ward the distinguished principal of the Hartford Grammar School. 
It was here, at the age of seventeen, that he was introduced for the 
first time to the study of English Grammar. But here we prefer to 
let his teacher speak for him: “Early in the term,” says Mr. Wright, 
“I noticed, with daily increasing interest, peculiar characteristics and 
developments in young Wells. It was soon manifest that he had 
entered the school with a determined purpose of making the most of 
his time and opportunities. His ear was ever open to the require- 
ments of his teacher, to which he made it a point of honor and con- 
science strictly to conform, and that, too, irrespective of the sentiments 
or practices of his fellow pupils. His lessons were studied in the 
most careful and thorough manner, and no subject or recitation satis- 
fied him over which there rested a shadow of obscurity. Fresh in 
my recollection as if it were but yesterday, is that earnest, honest, 
persevering expression of countenance, habitual from day to day, and 
kindled with-a glow of enthusiastic delight, as often as a new truth 
in literature or science was brought to his clear comprehension. 

“ After two terms at the academy, he left, and, for a short time, 
engaged in teaching a district school.* I was soon called to a new 
position at East Hartford, in an English and classical school, and, such 
were the favorable impressions made on my mind by young Wells, 
that I broached to him the suggestion that he should commence a 
course of study preparatory for college.” 

Mr. Wells, in accordance with the suggestion of Mr. Wright, com- 
menced a course of study with the design of entering college. By 
his own efforts he defrayed the expenses of board and tuition, and 
with all the ardor of his nervous temperament applied himself to 
study. But the undertaking was too severe for him, and at length 
his eyes became so seriously affected that he was obliged to abandon 
his favorite project, just as his preparatory course was nearly com- 
pleted.| He was afterward employed a part of the time in assisting 
Mr. Wright. “In this situation,” says Mr. W., “he early exhibited 
hat peculiar tact for teaching which has since more manifestly proved — 


* The following winter was spent at an Academy in his native town; and during the win- 
ter of 1831-2, he taught a district school in Vernon, at ten dollars a month, and “ boarded 
around.” 

t Being for a time unable to make any use of books, and undecided as to his future course, 
he devoted a few weeks to the construction of an electrical machine of considerable power, 
with which he amused himself and his friends, and somewhat astonished not only the chil- 
dren of the neighborhood, but many of the lower order of animals. 
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that his profession for life was wisely chosen. He continued his efforts 
as assistant for two years, and during this time he inspired in my 
mind a confident anticipation of his eminent success as an educator 
of youth. He at this time determined to make teaching his profes- 
sion, and, at my suggestion, went to the Teachers’ Seminary, at An- 
dover, Mass., in order better to qualify himself for his chosen voca- 
tion. The advantages of this school proved highly serviceable to 
him, and after remaining at Andover a few months he returned to as- 
sist me.* During the last year of my teaching in East Hartford, the 
English department of the school was mainly under the instruction 
of Mr. Wells, and was remarkably prosperous. As an evidence of 
his success and popularity at this time, it may be stated that forty 
pupils attended the school from the city of Hartford, nearly all of 
whom walked from the city, daily, a distance of two miles or more, 
When I left, for a voyage to Europe, I recommended Mr. Wells as 
my successor. He was retained on terms very advantageous to him- 
self, and his services were held in the highest esteem by the patrons 
of the school. 

“From my earliest acquaintance with the subject of this sketch, 
his indefatigable industry has ever been a marked feature in his 
character. Work of some kind has seemed to be his natural ele- 
ment. Out of this, he was unsatisfied and restless. When his eyes 
would not endure reading and study, he was even the more earnest in 
acquiring knowledge from books through the eyes of others, employed 
to read for him. In this way, for several years, he made most of 
those acquisitions which he afterward reduced to practical use, both 
in teaching and in preparing his publications. Though compelled to 
dependence in this respect, he was remarkably independent and self- 
reliant in his processes of thought and solution of difficult questions 
and problems. 

“In his pocket memorandum new and striking facts, as they were 
presented, were carefully noted: also all words of doubtful import or 
uncertain pronunciation, as he heard them, were recorded for future 
examination, provided a dictionary was not at hand. His diary was 
his vade mecum wherever he went, whether to hear a lecture or a ser- 
mon, to visit a friend, or to take one of his driving walks for exercise, 
thus garnering treasures from every source. The storehouse of his 
mind thus replenished, furnished delightful entertainment to his pupils 
at recitation. 





* During his connection with the Teachers’ Seminary at Andover, he became much inte- 
rested in the study of geology and mineralogy. In company with the teachers and other 
members of the school, he made frequent geological excursions, and collected a cabinet of 
several hundred specimens. But the subject which chiefly engrossed his attention, was that 
to which his life has since been devoted—the theory and practice of teaching. 
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“I have always regarded the eminent success of Mr. Wells as a 
teacher, mainly owing to his enthusiastic interest in the subject taught, 
and also in the pupils whom he taught; his zeal and energy, the 
meantime, all under the guidance of good sense and discretion, while 
deeply penetrated himself by a consciousness of his own personal re- 
sponsibility.” 

A circumstance that occurred in his early history as a teacher, is 
worthy of mention, as illustrating a predominant trait of his character. 

Among the classes which he was called to instruct, was one in 
Algebra, composed mostly of older pupils. Though he had previous- 
ly studied the text-book, there were several problems in it which he 
had never been able to solve. There was one in particular on which 
he had already tried his strength several times without success. His 
élass was now rapidly approaching this problem, and he felt the 
necessity of being prepared for any emergency. He therefore set 
himself at work in earnest and devoted several hours to the unsolved 
problem ;—but still the desired result seemed as far from his grasp 
as ever. Mortifying as the alternative was, he decided at length to 
go to one of the teachers of the school and ask for assistance. This 
individual kindly engaged to examine the question but remarked that 
as it had been some time since he reviewed that portion of the book, 
the mode of solution might not readily occur to him. The class had 
already reached the section in which the difficulty occurred, and there 
was no time to be lost. Aiter one or two days, the problem was re- 
turned to him without a solution. What could be done? To go 
before his class and acknowledge that he was unable to master it, 
would be to lose caste at once. The necessity of the case suggested 
one more expedient. He had a friend in an adjoining city who was 
quite distinguished as a mathematical teacher. To the house of this 
friend he resolved to direct his steps; but on arriving, he learned to 
his utter confusion, that his friend had left home and would not re- 
turn for several days. His last hope had fled. With a burden of 
chagrin and mortification that was almost insupportable, he com- 
menced retracing his steps. “What,” thought he, “does all this 
mean?” After walking a few moments in silent meditation, his 
emotions found audible utterance. “I can solve the problem,” he 
said, with emphatic gesture, “and I will solve it.” He went to his 
room, and seating himself at his table, he did not rise till the task 
was accomplished. He has often alluded to this single triumph as of 
more real value to him than a year of ordinary study. It caused 
him to know his own strength, and taught him to think, and to 
depend upon his own resources, 

It has been previously stated that Mr. Wells had for a time con- 
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nected himself with the flourishing Teachers’ Seminary at Andover, 
then under the charge of Rev. S. R. Hall, the well-known author of 
the volume of “ Lectures on School Keeping.” During the eight 
months that he passed here, he gained the confidence and respeet 
of the principal to such a degree that he was, in Jess than two years 
after leaving, invited to return and assist Mr. Hall in the instruction 
of this seminary. This was a field congenial to his tastes, and here 
he continued to labor through the various fortunes of the seminary for 
a period of eleven years, from 1836 to 1847, his attention, for most 
of this time being divided between the general department of the 
school, and the special or teacher’s department. 

Though still afflicted with weak eyes, he here planned and execu- 
ted an extended course of English reading. For several years he 
employed one of the students to read for him evenings, and his read- 
ing was always accompanied with the use of either pen or pencil. 
On one occasion he entered into a reading partnership with a student 
in the Theological Seminary, and during the evenings of a single 
term they read together the whole of Shakspeare’s dramas, besides 
several volumes on mental and moral science, often carrying their 
reading and discussions into the morning hours, 

While connected with this seminary he was accustomed to discuss 
before his teachers’ classes, from year to year, the principles of 
Grammar in connection with a careful analysis of Milton and other 
poets. In his course of English reading, which was carried forward 
at the same time, it was his practice to mark such examples as would 
be most servicable in testing or illustrating these principles. Several 
hundred volumes of standard English literature were read in this 
way, during a period of about nine years, and many thousands of 
examples noted and classified for this purpose. The result of these 
investigations and comparisons was finally embodied in the “ School 
Grammar,” which was first published in 1846; and up to the pres- 
ent time, nearly three hundred thousand copies of this work have 
been issued. 

In 1845, the honorary degree of Master of Arts was conferred on 
Mr. Wells by the Trustees of Dartmouth College. Few men have 
proved more worthy of such a compliment. 

S. H. Taylor, LL.D., the well-known and esteemed principal of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, thus writes :— 


The first time I saw Mr. Wells to know him, was at an accidental meeting of 
some half dozen persons, mostly teachers, but he a pupil. The conversation 
turned on some point, in regard to which there was considerable difference of 
opinion. I was particularly struck with the confidence with which Mr, Wells 
advanced his views—not the confidence of one who seemed obtrusive, or out of 
his place, but of one who had thoroughly studied the subject and knew what he 
said. I then marked him for future observations. 
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In his subsequent connection with Phillips Academy as a teacher, there were 
some characteristics worthy of notice. He was thoroughly earnest; he was 
alive to his work, and was impelled by a strong inward impulse to do whatever 
would secure success in it. The clear ring of his voice as he propounded, in 
in quick succession, questions to his class, was sufficient to indicate to those who 
might not see the glow upon his countenance, how strong a sympathy he had 
with bis work. Indeed he might be said to be enthusiastic in whatever he taught, 
and his pupils, at once, imbibed his spirit. With such an electrical influence 
constantly emanating from the teacher, none of his classes ever showed the 
listlessness and indifference so often seen in the school-room. 

He was always master of the subjects which he taught. He spared no expense 
or labor which might give him a more comprehensive and exact acquaintance 
with the various topics which came before his classes. He gathered around him 
books from every quarter, and studied them with unwearied patience.- Some- 
times his severest and most protracted labor was employed in settling what are too 
often considered small points, and passed over with some general remarks, or not 
touched at all. Such questions Mr. Wells settled, as far as they could be settled, 
and then discussed them with bis classes, in the end giving them his own results. 
No teacher within my knowledge drew sharper lines here than he. 

He resolutely and persistently held the pupil responsible to do for himself 
all he supposed to be in his power. Many a teacher has the same theory, but I 
have never known it so severely reduced to practice as in Mr. Wells’ system of 
teaching. Many of his pupils have found themselves tviling over mathematical 
questions more than a week after they came up in course; but there was no 
release til] the difficulty was mastered—the pupil, by this process, gaining mental 
strength and confidence jn himself which would greatly diminish other similar 
difficulties. 

His views of discipline were sound and judicious. He governed with ease 
because he never required what was unreasonable, and what he did require, his 
pupils well knew must be met. In the support of good order and wholesome 
discipline, his associate teachers always knew that they were sure of his warm 
codperation. I well remember an instance, when it became necessary for the 
principal to discipline a nuinber of members of the school, and when, as is not 
unusual in such cases, the sympathy of a portion of even the better class of the 
sehool was with those who had been disciplined, Mr. Wells took occasion to say, 
when all his classes were before him, that the discipline which had just been 
administered, was the noblest and most manly‘act that he had known since his 
connection with the school. Men of different views of the value of proper 
diseipline, or of different character, would have saved themselves the trouble 
a making this remark, hoping thereby not to endanger their own popu- 


In times and circumstances like these, Mr. Wells showed an energy and decis- 
jon of character, a true heroism, which evinced his real worth, and assured his 
associates on how strong an arm they could lean.. I need only add that all Mr. 
Wells’ relations with his associates here were of the must happy and fraternal 
character. 

Mr. J. S. Eaton, who succeeded Mr. Wells at Andover thus 
writes :— 

As a teacher Mr Wells had a rare tact, or faculty, to communicate his ideas to 
his pupils and to awaken thought and enthusiasm in them. 

At one time it was my good fortune to be a member of his classes in Gram- 
mar. and Algebra, and occasionally he would take the place of another teacher 
in Book-Keeping, Geometry ete., and invariably, in such a case, the class was 
quickened and the darkness that hung about them was dispelled. 

As a disciplinarian he was equally happy. I remember an instance in the 
Algebra class of a young man who was very talkative—excusing himself for a 
poor lesson in fractions because it was Algebra and not Arilhmetic. “If it 
were Arithmetic he could solve the examples easily enough.” Mr Wells very 
promptly gave him an example in Arithmetic involving precisely the same 
principles, and again the pupil failed and attempted to excuse himself in some 
other way, becoming more loquacious than before, when Mr. Wells silenced him 
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with a playful but decisive ;—* Please allow me to talk a part of the time."* I 
name this little incident as illustrative of his skill in managing a recitation and 


in controlling a wayward pupil. 
I might say much of Mr. Wells as a man, a gentlemen, a Christian—but it will 
be unnecessary. All who knew him will always remember his excellence in 


these respects. 

While connected with the Andover Academy, Mr. Wells had the 
use of a valuable theodolite and other mathematical instruments, and 
gave special attention to practical surveying and some branches of 
civil engineering. It was his custom to spend much time in the 
fields with his classes, out of school hours, and make careful surveys 
of the different farms belonging to the institution and other portions 
of the town. 

In the summer of 1847, Mr. Wells was elected Principal of the 
Putnam Free School, Newburyport, Mass. This institution was 
founded by the munificence of Oxrver Pornam, a native of New- 
buryport. Mr. Putnam left a certain amount to be invested until it 
should increase to the sum of $50,000, and then to be appropriated 
to founding a “Free English School for the instruction of youth 
wherever they may belong.” The trustees from the commencement 
determined that thoroughness should constitute an important feature 
of the instruction in this school—believing that it was far better to 
have a limited number of pupils thoroughly instructed than a larger 
number less carefully taught. With this view the number at first 
was limited to eighty. 

Though Mr. Wells was elected in the summer of 1847, he was not 
expected to enter upon his duties in Newburyport till the spring of 
1848. Soon after his election he resigned his position at Andover, in 
order that he might secure a few months of relaxation before enter- 
ing his new field of labor. But it is no easy matter for a thoroughly 
live educator to cease from work—and hence Mr. Wells might be 
found enjoying his vacation by assisting Mr. Barnard, then superin- 
tendent of schools in Rhode Island, in conducting Teachers’ Institutes. 
He also rendered much of the same kind of service in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. Not a few teachers, at these Institutes, received 
from Mr. Wells an impulse in the right direction, which they will 
never lose. The eyes of many were opened to behold the business of 
teaching in a new and more truthful light. 

In April, 1848, Mr. Wells entered upon his duties at Newburyport 
full of hope, and during a period of six years he labored with his 
wonted zeal, and his efforts were crowned with abundant success. 
The school became one of the prominent attractions of the beautiful 
city in which it was located. From the outset, the “Putnam Free 





~ It should be remembered that the pupils were young men—some of them as old as their 
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School” was an institution of rank and influence. It was well sup- 
plied with illustrative apparatus, and Mr. Wells gave an extended 
course of experiments every year, in chemistry and natural philoso- 
phy. These lectures and experiments were attended by a large num- 
ber of citizens with manifest satisfaction and profit. 

Another branch to which he gave special attention was astronomy. 
His instructions in this branch were always accompanied with eve- 


ning observations of the heavenly bodies, and each member of the 


higher classes was required to present at least one original calculation 
of an eclipse. He procured at his own expense an achromatic tele- 
seope with an object-glass five and one-fourth inches in diameter, and 
a focal length of seven feet and three inches, This instrument he still 
retains for his private use. 

L. F. Dimmick, D. D., one of the trustees of the Putnam Free 
School, in writing of Mr. Wells, says:—“ He has a vigorous and 
well furnished mind. He is ardent, devoted, enthusiastic even, in 
his work. He has a rare faculty of inspiring his pupils with the 
like spirit of enterprise and love of study. His plan of instruction is 
comprehensive and well balanced ; and he so leads his pupils through 
it as to call up and improve the deeper and stronger elements of 
their being, I consider him as holding a very high place among the 
distinguished educators of the time.” 

It was during his residence at Andover and Newburyport that the 
writer became intimately acquainted with Mr. Wells, From the first 
he felt drawn toward him and attached to him by that earnest man- 
ner and thorough devotion with which he engaged in every under- 
taking designed to advance the cause of popular education. He was 
ever ready to contribute of his time, his means, his influence, for 
the good of the cause. For many years he was one of the most effi- 
cient members and officers of the Essex County Teachers’ Association, 
of which he was an honored President for two years. He was con- 
stant in his attendance upon the semi-annual meetings of this useful 
association, and was ever devising means to make them more inte- 
resting and useful. It was the writer’s privilege frequently to meet 
him on committee business at these associations, and he was always 
decided, clear, and courteous. It was a marked trait of his character 
that he always knew of what he affirmed, and he so affirmed as to 
eause all who heard, feel that he possessed a zeal that was according 
to knowledge. 

While president of this association, he offered prizes for essays on 
educational subjects, to be read at the semi-annual meetings. These 
premiums he paid from his own resources. It is not too much to say, 
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that Mr. Wells’ influence will be felt for good in this association for 
scores of years to come—a perpetuating good. 

Mr. Wells was one of the founders of the Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association, of which he was president for two years. His 
efforts in behalf of this organization were always judicious and ear- 
nest. He was also one of the projectors and early editors of the 
“ Massachusetts Teacher.” Those who have lately entered the educa- 
tional service can but poorly appreciate the amount of labor required, 
and the amount rendered by active members, a score of years ago. 
But Mr. Wells’ entire training and mental discipline from the com- 
mencement of his course of study, tended eminently to fit him for 
efficient aid in the incipient stages of educational organizations and 
efforts. 

In 1854, the Massachusetts Board of Education manifested their 
appreciation of Mr. Wells’ worth as an educator, by placing him at 
the head of the Westfield State Normal School. Under his direction 
the school rapidly increased in numbers, and in less than two years 
the legislature deemed it necessary to make a special appropriation 
for enlarging the building. 

Though Mr. Wells remained at Westfield only two years, it was 
sufficiently long to enable him to leave his impress upon the institu- 
tion, and to secure the highest regard and confidence of the Board of 
Education and the friends of the school. His system of combining 
the practice of teaching with the study of the different branches is 
worthy of special notice; not because it was peculiar to this school, 
but because it here received more than usual attention, and because 
in some normal schools its importance is believed to be under-estima- 
ted, especially in the lower classes. 

As soon as a pupil entered the school, he was made to feel that all 
his studies and recitations must bear directly upon the main object 
before him. However deficient a class might be found in the ele- 
mentary branches, they were never required to go through a course 
of preparatory lessons, as such. They were, of course, required to 
study these elements, but to study them as teachers and not as mere 
scholars—knowing that their ability to teach the principles they were 
studying would be regarded as the most important part of the les- 
son—and that this ability would be sure to be tested at the recita- 
tion. He that studies a lesson for the purpose of qualifying himself 
to instruct others in its principles, is more likely to master the subject 
itself, than he who studies it merely to recite as a pupil. Viewed in 
this light, the defective qualifications of most of the pupils who enter 
our normal schools are’ found to be an evil of less magnitude than 
many have been accustomed to regard them. 
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Another marked feature of his course of instruction at Westfield, 
was the prominence given to the study of the English language and 


literature. This did not consist solely nor mainly in giving special 


attention to the principles of rhetoric and grammatical analysis, but 
the great productions of the language were themselves subjected to a 
eareful and searching investigation. Classes were also formed in Latin, 
not for the purpose of making proficients in that language, but chiefly 
as a means of studying the derivation of our own tongue. 

On commencing his labors at Westfield he felt the need of counsel 
from others engaged in the same field of labor, and wrote to several 
normal teachers suggesting the expediency of calling a meeting of 
Normal School Teachers for the purpose of mutual consultation and 
aid. The proposition was favorably received, and he accordingly sent 
‘letters of invitation to the principals of the different normal schools in 
the country to meet in convention at New York, in connection with 
the National Teachers’ Association. A meeting was held on the 
/80th of August, 1856, and from this originated the present “ Ameri- 
can Normal School Association,” which promises much usefulness. 

In May, 1856, Mr. Wells resigned his position at Westfield with a 
view to accepting an appointment as Superintendent of Public Schools 
in Chicago, Illinois—and on the Ist of June he entered upon the 
discharge of his new duties. This was a highly important position 
and one well fitted for the full exercise of | Mr. Wells’ mind and 
energies. 

One of the objects that first claimed his attention in Chicago, was 
the organization of the High school in a new and commodious edi- 
fice. To this Mr. Wells gave his earnest attention, and he spared 
no effort that might tend to make this new school a model of its 
kind. It was opened to pupils of both sexes on the 8th of October, 
1856, and embraced in its plan three distinct departments—Classi- 
eal, English High, and Normal. With a thoroughly digested plan 
of operation and management, this school has, from the outset, 
maintained a high position, and few cities can boast of better 
educational advantages, in the higher departments than those afforded 
by the Chicago High School. 

As soon as the High School was in successful operation, he directed 
his thoughts to the lower grades of schools—and particularly to the 
Primary. Well understanding that the higher grades could not be 
truly and permanently elevated, unless the under grades were what 
they should be, his active and practical mind was awake to devise 
means for the improvement of the lower classes, in which the chil- 
dren receive their earliest and most lasting school impressions; and 
as one of the most important measures for the accomplishment of 
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this object, he recommended that the assistants in the primary de- 
partments should receive a rate of compensation equal to that paid 
to the female assistants in the grammar schools. 

His annual Reports to the Chicago Board of Education are inter- 
spersed with practical and well digested views on a variety of educa- 
tional topics. The following passages in relation to primary schools, 
are extracted from his Report for the year 1858-9 :— 


Our Primary Schools are the basis of our whole system. If evils are suffered 
to exist here, they will manifest themselves in all the higher stages of the pupil’s 
progress, and cling to him through life. 


“Scratch the green rind of a sapling, or wantonly twist it in the soil ; 
The scarred and crooked oak will tell of thee for centuries to come.” 


It is in the Primary Schools that more than half of all our public instruction is 
imparted, and a large portion of the children gathered here do not remain in 
school loug enough to pass into the higher departments at all. 

* od * 7 * * * 

To excel as a primary teacher requires peculiar natural gifts, a thorough 
acquaintance with the first principles of knowledge, special fondness for young 
children, and an abiding consciousness that there is really no higher department 
of useful labor than that of giving direction to the first efforts of minds that are 
opening to an endless existence. 

There is no other grade of schools in which the personal character of the 
teacher is so directly felt, as in the Primary. In the Grammar School, lessons 
are learned from text-books, and very much of the pupil’s progress is made 
without the direct assistance of the teacher. But in the Primary Schools, 
the teacher is herself the text-book, the living oracle; and nearly all the im- 
pressions received by the pupil are a direct reflection from her own mind and 
heart. 

* * * * * 

Reading, the most important branch of school instruction, is generally the 
most imperfectly taught, especially in Primary Schools. Why is it, that in 
listening to a child who is reading the most colloquial piece that can be chosen, 
we find so marked a difference, in most cases, between the tones and modulations 
he employs and those of common conversation? The answer is a sad reflection 
upon the manner in which reading is generally taught in elementary schools. 

That this evil is necessary, no intelligent teacher believes. If we look for the 
seat of the difficulty, we shall probably find one of the principal causes in the fact 
that most children are first taught to call the names of a large portion of the 
words they read, without understanding their meaning. The remedy of the 
evil is suggested by the cause. Let no unmeaning words be presented to the 
young learner, and let no word ever be read without being understood. It is not 
enough that the word has a meaning, and that the child is presumed to under- 
stand what it is; the teacher should be sure that the child actually does under- 
stand every word thatis read. The first words introduced should always be the 
names of common and familiar objects. The objects themselves should be 
referred to, and if possible presented to the test of the senses. The teacher 
should talk with the pupils about the objects, and employ the words in simple 
and familiar sentences, so that the reading may be associated with common 
conversation, and be made as nearly like it as possible. These directions are 
very few and very simple, and they have been given, substantially, many times 
before, and yet, if they had been faithfully followed in all the elementary schools 
of the country, we should probably find less than half the unnatural reading 
which we now witness. 

In respect to the manner of giving children their first lessons in reading, a 
considerable diversity of practice still exists. Some teachers adhere to the 
system of teaching the alphabet first, then short syllables, and then words and 
sentences. Others commence with the sounds of the letters, and then proceed 
to their combination in words. Others commence with words, and afterwards 
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introduce the sounds and names of the letters of which they are composed. 
Others teach a few letters first, by their names, and then proceed to combine 
these letters in simple words ; thus teaching the alphabet and words simultane- 
ously. There is however, at the present time, a very decided tendency to what 
is called the word method. Words have meaning; letters have none Words 
are as easily learned as letters, and they naturally precede letters. It is to be 
hoped that the time is near, when the philosophy of education will be better 
understood, and when all teachers will learn that it is safe to fullow nature in our 
efforts to cultivate the minds of children. Who would think of teaching a 
child the different parts of which a tree is composed, before he has learned to 
distinguish the tree itself? A child does not learn to call the name of a house 
by studying the windows, doors, chimneys, roof, etc., but he first learns to 
as the house as a whole, and the parts that compose it are learned after- 

. Soin reading, the natural order is to learn the whole word first, and 
and afterwards to learn the names and sounds of the letters composing it. 

One great excellence of this method is the aid it affords in teaching children 
to read naturally and with correct expression. If no other object were accom- 
plished, this alone would be sufficient to recommend it to the favorable regard of 
school officers and teachers. 

The exact point at which the names of the letters are to be introduced, is not 
&@ matter of much importance, so that we preserve the main features of the 
system unimpaired. The natural order of the different steps is manifestly the 
following: First, the object itself is presented to the senses; next, the name of 
the object is pronounced and learned. As the spoken word consists of sounds, 
the next step in order is to analyze the sounds and utter them separately.. After 
this, the names of the letters are learned. 

If any teacher prefers to teach the names of the letters as fast as they occur 
in the words learned, no harm can result from such a course. But the sounds 
of the letters, which are the real elements of all spoken words, should by all 
means be learned as early as the names. 


Of the efforts of Mr. Wells in his present situation, we can only 
add the following testimony from LutrHer Haven, Esq., President 
of the Board of Education of Chicago—a gentleman who has been 
untiring in his efforts to improve the schools of his adopted city :— 
“Mr. Wells brought to the service of the Board of Education, and to 
the interests of the schools all those admirable traits of character 
which had tended so greatly to enhance his success and usefulness in 
every position he had previously occupied, and these traits he has 
devoted with untiring industry and perseverance, with all the powers 
of his well-trained mind, to the building up of our public schools, and 
placing them in such a condition, as to command the confidence and 
support of our whole community. His labors have been eminently 
successful. For the high position now held by our schools in the 
estimation of our whole community, for the harmony and good feel- 
ing now existing among all parties in relation to them, .we are indebted, 
in no small degree, to the prudence, care, kindness, and firmness of 
Mr, Wells. To sum up in a few words, his doings have been 
abundant and satisfactory—his success eminent and enviable.” 

But the influence of such a man can not be confined within town 
or city limits. He was one of the first members of the Illinois State 
Board of Education, elected for a period of six years, and he has ren- 
dered valuable and judicious aid in the establishment of the Illinois 
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State Normal School, and in promoting the best interests of popular 
education in the state. 

In closing this brief memoir of Mr. Wells as an educator, we would 
call the attention of young students and teachers to a few only of those 
prominent features which are at once most characteristic of him and 
which should lead others to a career as widely useful and successful, 
should similar opportunities of Jabor be presented. While he has 
risen to a high position among the leading educators of our times, it 
is not believed that his success has been so much the result of unusual 
natural abilities, as of untiring and well-directed application. Many 
to whom the author of life has been more bountiful in the bestow- 
ment of natural gifts, have been entirely surpassed by him, simply 
because his talents were improved by constant and varied use, while 
theirs were carefully “laid up in a napkin.” 

Mr. Wells may be justly classed with what are called self-made 
men. Marcel, in his treatise on language, says, “The eminence attain- 
ed by great men is always the result of their own industry,”—and 
this it is believed, is strictly true. Most of our truly great and emi- 
nent men, in any department, have gained their high position by close 
application and untiring industry. They have kept their talent 
bright and productive by constant and wise use. B. B. Edwards, 
D. D., in the essay prefixed to his “Biography of Self-Taught Men,” 
says :—“ Men of this class have the faculty of clearly communicating 
their knowledge to others. In this respect they make excellent teach- 
ers. They have worked their own way up the steeps of knowledge, 
and they can point out the path in which they came.” 

It was a cardinal principle of Mr. Wells’ during his whole course as 
an educator, that the teacher’s highest mission is not to impart in- 
struction merely, but rather to rouse and call forth the pupil’s own 
energies. He well knew what obstacles lie in the scholar’s path and 
also how to surmount them. Many a desponding pupil has been 
quickened and cheered on to successful effort by the kind words of 
Mr. Wells, calling them through the devious and difficult paths he 
had himself walked, up to positions of usefulness and honor. He 
knew the value of words of encouragement, and he also knew how, 
when, where, and to whom to give them. 

During his preparatory course of study, he was at one time on the 
point of abandoning his books and turning his attention to other pur- 
suits, on account of the serious interruptions and embarrassments to 
which he was subjected while attempting to continue his course with- 
out pecuniary assistance. In this emergency he sought the advice of 
a shrewd and intelligent manufacturer, a graduate of Yale College, 
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whose means had always been equal to his wants. To his great sur- 
prise, his friend assured him that he was in the best possible circum- 
stances to insure success. “When I was in college,” said his friend, 
“I had money enough, and the same was true of about half of my 
class-mates. Many of us burned the candle at both ends all the 
way through college. And now, if you ask who of all the class have 
attained to any degree of eminence, you will find them, almost with- 
out exception, among those who had to struggle through their own 
course with little or no assistance.” All who have opportunity for 
observation will admit the general truth of this statement. Its effect 
on young Wells was to clothe Latin and Greek with new attractions, 
and obstacles were afterward welcomed as the surest and best helps to 
suceess.. He was always hopeful. He felt that whatever was worth ac- 
eomplishing could be achieved by patient effort, and he was deterred by 
no obstacles from attempting to do what he felt ought to be done. 
And it may be asserted that hundreds of his pupils have imbibed his 
spirit, and, in consequence, become working and efficient men ;—men 
of minds, men of self-reliant spirit, men of indomitable perseverance, 
men of marked success. 

The following extract from a lecture on Self-Reliance, delivered by 
Mr. Wells before the American Institute of Instruction, embodies one 
of the principles by which his own life was governed, and which he 
never failed to inculcate in the minds of his pupils. 


The highest and most important object of intellectual education, is mental disci- 
pline, or the power of using the mind to the best advantage. The price of this disci- 

ine is effort. Noscholar ever yet made intellectual progress without intellectual 

bor. It is this alone that can strengthen and invigorate the noble faculties with 
which we are endowed. However much we may regret that we do not live a cen- 
tnry later, because we can not have the benefit of the educational improvements that 
are to be made during the next hundred years, of one thing we may rest assured, 
that intellectual eminence will be attained during the twentieth century just as it 
is in the nineteenth—by the labor of the brain. We are not to look for any new 
discovery or invention that shall supersede the ity for tal toil; we are 
not to desire it. If we had but to supplicate some kind genius, and he would at 
once endow us with all the knowledge in the universe, the gift would prove a 
curse to us, and not a blessing. We must have the discipline of acquiring 
knowledge in the manner established by the Author of our being, and without 
this discipline our intellectual stores would be worse than useless. 

The general law of intellectual growth is manifestly this :—whatever may be 
the mental power which we at any time possess, it requires a repetition of mental 
efforts, equal in degree to those which we have put forth before, to prevent actual 
deterioration. Every considerable step of advance from this point must be by a 
new and still higher intellectual performance. There are many impediments in 
the path of the student, which it is desirable to remove ; but he who attempts 
to remove all difficulties, or as many of them as possible, wars against the highest 
law of intellectual development. 


Had Mr. Wells been content to follow the example of most be- 
ginners in teaching, and simply “kept school” six hours daily, 
“boarded ’round” and received his ten dollars per month, he would 
never have gained any eminence, or achieved any desirable success. 
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But he engaged in teaching con amore, and gave to it all his 
thoughts, his talents, his energies. He was not content with the old 
ways, unless fully satisfied that they were the best ways. Conse- 
quently he was always aiming to improve in methods of teaching: 
Some of the innovations introduced in his first school, were regarded 
with distrust by the committee and viewed as unreasonable—or, per- 
haps, as notional. The introduction of Colburn’s “First Lessons in 
Mental Arithmetic,”—now considered as almost a sine gua non by 
most good teachers—was only permitted after he had made a special 
visit to nearly every parent in the district. Le constructed a black- 
board with his own hands, and even the painting, or rather coloring, 
was extemporized by his mother for the occasion. He procured a set 
of Outline Maps, drawn on cloth, and wrote out a system of topics for 
Olney’s Geography, which were copied by the class and used in con- 
nection with the maps at recitations. These topics were subsequently 
printed and used in other schools. At the close of his school, it may 
be added, the committee were so well pleased with the results that 
they purchased the Outline Maps and the blackboard, and retained 
them for the use of the district. . 

From the commencement of his course Mr. Wells has aimed to be 
eminently practical in all his efforts and writings. As a superintend- 
ent of schools, he has by his good sense and judgment gained the 
entire confidence of those associated with him, and the results of his 
suggestions and plans have convinced all that he was no visionary 
schemer. All his counsels and all his doings have shown that he was 
no less wise in deeds than in words. With him it has not been mere 
theory, but theory and practice. 

Mr. Wells has ever been remarkably methodical in all his plans 
and arrangements. It has been owing to this, in no small degree, 
that he has been able to accomplish so much for himself and for the 
cause to which his energies have been devoted. System and exactness 
have been applied to his reading, his studies, his educational labors, 
and to all his engagements. Though always busy, he has, at all 
times, arranged to perform his part in any public measures which 
have called for his aid. No item of business with which he has had 
anything to do in connection with others, has ever been delayed for 
a single hour on account of any negligence on his part. Prompt in 
fulfilling every engagement, it has always been safe to rely upon him. 
The writer has, in numerous instances, been associated with him on 
committees and no negligence or dilatoriness on his part ever occa- 
sioned a minute’s delay or loss of time. We well remember a certain 
occasion on which we were to meet him at a specified place and 
hour—at a point some eight miles distant from his residence and 
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our own. As we expected, he was on the ground at the precise time 
specified, and this regard to promptness was always prominent in his 
mind and in his practice—so that all who knew him placed the most 
implicit confidence in any arrangement or agreement made by him. 
This exactness on his part has had a very salutary influence on all con- 
nected with him whether as associates or as pupils. He has been in 
these particulars a model worthy the imitation of all teachers. 
Another trait which should be held up for the special imitation of 
others, is his strong professional feeling. From the outset he believed 
that every man owes something to his chosen profession ; and under 
this belief he has ever been ready, “in season and out of season” to 
labor for the improvement and true elevation of the teacher's calling: 
All who have met him at educational associations and gatherings will 
remember with what earnestness and interest he engaged in all dis- 
cussions and plans designed for the common good. Whenever he 
rose to speak, all felt that they were about to listen to words from one 
whose heart was full of the great work before him, and one who 
was striving in every honorable way, to magnify the vocation of the 
teacher. If all teachers were imbued with the same esprit de corps 
ever manifested by Mr. Wells, how potent and extensive would be 
their influence ! 

















XI. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


FRANCE. 





Tne great industrial interest of agriculture is wisely recognized and 
cared for by the government of France in the following manner: 

1. There is not simply a bureau with a clerk, but a department with 
a secretary or minister, to collect and disseminate information as to the 
condition and improvement of agriculture, and the agricultural popula- 
tion, and to administer all laws which may be passed on the subject. 
An annual report, statistical and suggestive, is made by the minister. 

2. Agricultural inspectors are employed ; some to visit foreign coun- 
tries, gather information, and import plants and seeds, and improved 
stock, to be disposed of at public sales; and others to visit particular 
districts of the country, and communicate information and advice, as 
they may see that they are needed. 

3. Encouragement is given to agricultural societies and shows. In 
1850, there were over one million of members enrolled in the various 
central, departmental and local societies, for the promotion of horticul- 
ture and agriculture. Premiums are offered for improvement in every 
branch of agricultural industry. 

4. In the Conservatory of Arts and Trades, provision is made for a 
collection of models and drawings of agricultural buildings and imple- 
ments, and for courses of gratuitous lectures on the principles of chem- 
istry and mechanics as applied to agriculture. 

5. The government has organized an extensive system of agricultural 
and veterinary instruction, and makes liberal appropriation for its sup- 
port. 

The earliest effort in Europe to provide for special instruction in agri- 
culture, was made by Abbe Rosier in France, who submitted to Tur- 
got, minister of Finance, in 1775, a “Plan for a National School of 
Agriculture in the Park of Chambord,” and again to the National As- 
sembly in 1789. After his death, the plan was submitted to Bonaparte, 
but without success. In the mean time, Fellenberg opened an institu- 
tion in Switzerland. The first experiment in France was made by M. 
de Domsbasle at Roville, in 1822, which, for want of sufficient capital, 
was abandoned in 1842. Its success was such as to lead to the estab- 
lishment of the Royal Agronomic Institution at Grignon in 1827, the 
Institute of Coetbo in 1830, of the school at Grand Juan in 1833, and 
the model farm of Saulsaie in 1842. In 1847, there were twenty-five 
agricultural schools in operation, to several of which orphan asylums 
and penal colonies were attached. At the close of that year, the gov- 


ernment introduced a measure for the better organization of agricul- 
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tural instruction, which was voted by the National Assembly on the 3d 
of October, 1848, and the sum of 2,500,000 francs was appropriated to 
carry its provisions into execution. 

AenricoituraL Epvcation. 

The law of 1848 provides for three degrees of professional instruction 
in agriculture at the expense of the State. 1. A farm school in each 
(86) department, and ultimately, for each (363) arrondisement. 2. A 
higher seminary, called a District or Regional School, embracing two 
or more departments; and 3. A National Agronomic Institute, a sort of 
normal school of agriculture. 


Mone. Farm Scuoot. 


The farm school is a rural enterprise, conducted with ability and 
profit, in which the pupils perform all the labor, and receive a practical 
course of instruction in agriculture. The objects aimed at are: first, to 
furnish a good example of tillage to the farmers of the district; and 
second, to form agriculturists capable of cultivating intelligently, either 
upon their own property or that of others, as farmers, managers, over- 
seers of cattle, &c. 

The school is open to pupils who are at least sixteen years of age, 
have a good constitution, and have received an education in the primary 
schools. Each school must have at least twenty-four pupils, before it 
can receive aid from the government. The aim is to have pupils enough 
on each farm to carry on all its operations in the field, nurseries, and 
gardens, without any other help, except that of the teachers. 

The officers or teachers selected and paid by the government, are a 
director with a salary of 2,400 francs; a head workman with a salary 
of 1000 francs; a nursery gardener, with'a salary of 1000 francs; a 
veterinary surgeon, with a salary of 500 francs; besides these, in some 
of the schools, there are special assistants, such as shepherds, silk- 
growers, &c., &c. 

The practical course extends through three years. The first is de- 
voted to simple manual labor; the second to the charge of animals; and 
the third to the oversight of various operations on the farm. The hours 
appropriated to study are devoted, 1st, to copying and writing out the 
notes taken of the instructions of the different leaders: 2d, to reading a 
manual of elementary agriculture ; and 3d, to lessons given by the over- 
seer of accounts, on arithmetic, book-keeping, and surveying. Relig- 
ious instruction is given by the clergy in the neighborhood. 

The director works the farm at his own risk, and must so conduct it, 
as not only to give as good examples of tillage, but as profitable return 
of crops, as other farms in its neighborhood, otherwise the patronage of 
the government is withdrawn. ‘ 

Pupils are boarded and instructed without charge, and are also 
allowed a small sum toward clothing. Prizes are also awarded for good 
conduct and proficiency. 
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Seventy-one Model Farm Schools were in operation in 1851, with 
over 1,500 students in attendance on a course of practical instruction 
extending through three years. 

District, or RecionaL Scuoors or AGRICULTURE. 

France is divided into a number of agricultural districts, in each of 
which there is to be a District School of Theoretical and Practical Ag- 
riculture.. They have three objects in view: 

1. To form enlightened agriculturists, by teaching them the princi- 
ples of agriculture. 7 

2. To offer an example, or model, of practical agriculture of a high 
order, and constantly advancing. 

3. To make experiments for improving the cultivation of the soil. 

The instruction in these schools is of a much higher order than in the 
farm schools, and is adapted not to prepare laborers on the farm, so 
much as men to direct agricultural affairs. The farm connected with 
the school is expected to present an enlighted system of culture, and to 
adapt that culture to the wants and peculiarities of the district in which 
it is situated. The director, also, is no longer a farmer, or proprietor, 
laboring at his own risk, but an agent employed by the government, 
and accountable to them, and subject to their direction. 

The instruction is both theoretical and practical, embracing the fol- 
lowing six professorships: 

One professor of rural economy and legislation. 

One of agriculture. 

One of zootechny, or the economy of animals. 

One of sylviculture, (cultivation of forest trees,) and of botany. 

One of chemistry, physics, and geology, applied to agriculture. 

One of rural engineering, (irrigations, rural constructions, survey- 
ing, &c.) 

The course on rural economy and legislation describes the relation 
between rural productions and the public revenue, as well as the differ- 
ent branches of industry, It shows what circumstances are favorable 
or unfavorable to such or such a system of cultivation, or to such or such 
a speculation in animals, or vegetables, according to the situation of' the 
lands, the facility of communication, and demand for the products by the 
people of the surrounding country. The course embraces also rural 
legislation. 

The course on agriculture embraces the study of the soil, of manures, 
of instruments of tillage, of different cultivated plants, an estimate of 
the different modes of culture, and the theory. of the distribution or rota- 
tion of crops. 

Zootechny treats of the production and amelioration of animals. The 
professor gives at first some ideas of anatomy and physiology generally, 
and then treats, in a practical way, of the raising of domestic animals, 
of their support, of their amelioration, of their hygiene, and their pro- 
duction. 
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~The professor of sylviculture and botany gives first, a summary sketch 
of vegetable physiology and botany applied to agriculture. He teaches 
the subject of sylviculture, (cultivation of woods,) and of forest economy, 
with special reference to the training, working, and preservation of the 
forests of individuals and the communes. 

The professor of chemistry, physics, geology, &c., has a wide field, 
as his titles show. His chief object is to take those views of the sciences 
named which bear directly upon agriculture. 

The professorship of rural engineering embraces geometry, mechan- 
ics, and linear drawing, as applied to rural architecture, to the construc- 
tion of agricultural instruments, and particularly irrigations. 

To second the lessons of the professors, an equa] number of tutors are 
appointed. Their duties are to explain in private, to the pupils, what- 
ever is obscure or difficult in the oral instruction. They also see that 
notes are taken of the lectures, &c. 

Each school has its library, its philosophical and chemical cabinet, 
adapted especially to agriculture, its agronomic museum of geology, 
zoology, botany, and agricultural technology. 

The pupils have an opportunity of witnessing on the farms connected 
with these schools, all the important agricultural operations, also speci- 
mens of the best breeds of animals, and the mode of taking care of them, 
and using them: and they engage personally in all the important opera- 
tions connected with husbandry, so as to know how to conduct them in 
after-life. 

The number of scholars admitted is fixed by the government, and 
varies at the different schools. The price of board is 750 francs, ($138. ) 

The State furnishes several scholarships to each school. Half of 
them is given to the most deserving of the pupils from the farm schools, 
placed at the regional schools. The other half is divided among the 
scholars who are the most distinguished, after six months’ trial, for their 
labor and conduct. Scholarships from the national agronomic institute, 
are also given to those most successful in study and conduct. 

Towards the close of the third year, examinations are held, and to 
those who sustain them, diplomas are given, and the way is laid open 
for their admittance to the national institute. 

To these schools a farm is always attached, for the purposes already 
indicated ; also, a manufactory of agricultural instruments, an establish- 
ment for silk, a place for preparing liquid manures, distillery, oil mill, 
dairy, sawmill, &c. 

The head men on the farm are essentially the same as those already 
described as connected with the farm schools. 


Nationat Acronomic Institute. 


To give unity and efficiency to the system of agricultural instruction, 
the law provides for the establishment of a National Agronomic Insti- 
tute on a portion of the magnificent garden of Versailles. Suitable 
buildings, and a library, laboratories, and appropriate collections of spe- 
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cimens, models and drawings, of implements, animals, seeds, plants, &c, 
are to be provided by the government. The plan embraces 

1. A complete faculty of agronomic science. 

2. A superior normal school of agriculture. 

3. A higher institute for agriculturists. 

To meet the wants of this latter class especially, a large farm is con- 
nected with the school. Here will be performed, at the expense of the 
State, all the experiments necessary to the progress of agronomic sci- 
ence, and to verify practically all the innovations and improvements 
proposed by others, before they are recommended to the public. 

The theoretical and practical parts of this institate are really distinct, 
but they are placed under the general government of one director. 

The professorships are nine, as follows: 

One chair of rural economy and legislation. 

One of agriculture. 

One of zootechny, or the economy of animals. 

One of sylviculture. 

One of rural engineering, embracing leveling, irrigation, construction 
of roads, rural architecture, and mechanics applied to agricultural instru- 
ments. 

The above professorships belong to practical agriculture. The others 
belong to the theory of the subject. 

One of terrestrial physics and meteorology. 

One of chemistry applied to agriculture. 

One of botany, and vegetable physiology. 

One of applied zoology. 

Here, as in the lower schools, a number of tutors is appointed equal 
to the number of professors. 

In addition to the director, professors, and tutors, the following officers 
will be appointed : 

A prefect of studies. 

A curator of the collections. 

A librarian. 

An overseer of studies. 

To these will be added a corps of head men to oversee and manage 
the affairs of the farm. These will, in part, be called from the farm 
schools. For example, the institute will need twenty-one herdsmen, 
twenty-one grooms, twenty-one shepherds, and fifteen gardeners. 

The French minister adds, “ The end of the institute at Versailles, is 
not merely to afford agricultural instruction, but to open the way for 
studious men, who wish to direct their labors toward the application of 
science to rural industry. This is the first attempt of the kind that has 
been made. Industry has enriched the learned men who have explored 
the domain of the physical sciences and of chemistry for this object. 
But if agriculture has given reputation to any, it has not procured for 
any one a position which would enable him to make that the center of 

his studies. The institute at Versailles is intended to change this state 
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of things by offering as a prize of laudable ambition, to those who 
direct their researches to agriculture, a certain number of chairs, before 
which an immense field opens.” 


Veterinary Epucation. 


In addition to the above system of agricultural education, the govern- 
ment of France maintains three institutions (at Lyons, Alfort, and Tou- 
louse}) at an expense of over $75,000 a year, to qualify persons by the 
study of comparative anatomy and physiology, and by opportunities of 
witnessing hospital practice, and investigating the symptoms and phe- 
nomena of disease in domestic animals, to praqice veterinary surgery 
and medicine. In countries where a large number of horses are re- 
quired for cavalry service, and in all countries where live stock consti- 
tutes so large a portion of the motive power and capital of every agri- 
culturist, there should be one or more institution of this kind. The first 
in the world was established at Lyons in 1762; the second, at Alfort in 
1766; the third, at Berlin in 1792; and the fourth, at London in 1793. 


Veterinary Scnoou at ALrort. 


The Veterinary school at Alfort was instituted in 1766. It is beauti- 
fully situated on the river Seine, about six miles from Paris, and em- 
braces every facility, of building, anatomical specimens and prepara- 
tions, books, and professors, for a complete course of instruction in 
veterinary medicine and surgery. The following sketch of the school 
is taken from Mr. Colman’s Report: 

A student at his entrance must be well versed in the common 
branches of education; and a full course of instruction requires a resi- 
dence of four years. The number of pupils is limited to three hundred. 
Of these, forty are entirely supported by the government. These are 
educated for the army; and are required not only to become versed in 
the science and practice of veterinary medicine and surgery, but like- 
wise in the common business of a blacksmith’s shop, as far as it is con- 
nected with farriery. Students can be admitted only by the nomination 
or with the consent of one of the great officers of government, the min- 
ister of commerce and agriculture. The expense of board and lodging 
is about fifteen pounds, or eighty dollars a year; the instruction is 
wholly gratuitous, the professors being supported by the government. 

The establishment presents several hospitals or apartments for sick 
horses, cows, and dogs. There are means for controlling and regula- 
ting, as far as possible, the temperature of the rooms, and for producing 
a complete and healthy ventilation. There are stables where the 
patients may be kept entirely alone, when the case requires it; and 
there are preparations for giving them, as high as their bodies, a warm 
bath, which, in cases of diseased limbs or joints, may be of great service. 
There is a large college with dormitories and dining-rooms for the 
students; houses for the professors within the inclosure; rooms for 
operations upon animals, and for anatomical dissections; a room with a 
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complete laboratory for a course of chemical lectures; a public lecture 
room or theater; and an extensive smithery, with several forges fitted 
up in the best possible manner. There are likewise, several stands, 
contrived with some ingenuity, for confining the feet of horses, that 
students may make with security their first attempts at shoeing, or in 
which the limb, after it has been separated from its lawful owner, may 
be placed for the purpose of examination and experiment. 

An extensive suite of apartments presents an admirable, and, indeed, 
an extraordinary museum both of natural and artificial anatomical pre- 
parations, exhibiting the natural and healthy state of the animal consti- 
tution; and, likewise, gemarkable examples of diseased parts. The 
perfect examples of the anatomy of the horse, the cow, the sheep, the 
hog, and the dog; in which the muscular integuments, the nerves, the 
blood-vessels, and, indeed, all the parts, are separated and preserved, 
and exhibited, by the extraordinary skill of an eminent veterinary sur- 
geon and artist now deceased, who occupied the anatomical chair of the 
institution, exhibited wonderful ingenuity in their dissection and pre- 
servation, and present an interesting and useful study, not to the med- 
ical students only, but to the most ordinary as well as the most profound 
philosophical observer. I have seen no exhibition of the kind of so 
remarkable a character. 

The numerous examples of diseased affections, preserved, as far as 
possible, in their natural state, strongly attract observation, and make 
a powerful appeal to our humanity in showing how much these poor 
animals, who minister so essentially to our service and pleasures, must 
suffer without being able to acquaint us with their sufferings; and how 
often they are probably compelled to do duty, and driven to the hardest 
services by the whip or the spur, in circumstances in which a human 
being would not be able to stand up. A great number of calculi or 
stones, taken from the bladders of horses after death, are exhibited, of a 
large size, and, in some instances, of a very rough exterior, which must 
have excessively irritated and pained the sensitive parts with which 
they came in contact. It is scarcely possible to overrate the suffering 
which the poor animal must have endured under such an affliction. 

The department for sick dogs, containing boxes for those which re- 
quire confinement, and chains for such as require to be kept in the open 
air, and a cooking apparatus and kitchen for the preparation of their 
food, was spacious, well-arranged, and contained a large number of 
patients. Any sick animals may be sent fb the establishment, and their 
board is to be paid at a fixed rate of charges; twelve sous or cents, or 
sixpence per day for a dog; and fifty sous or cents, or twenty-five pence, 
for a horse, including medicine, advice, and attendance. In cases of 
epidemics or murrain prevailing in any of the districts of France, the 
best attendance and advice are sent from these schools to assist in the 
cure, and especially to watch the symptoms and progress of the malady. 
In countries where large standing armies are maintained, and where 
of course there are large bodies of cavalry and artillery to be attended 
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upon, as well as waggon-horses for carrying the supplies, the importance 
of veterinary surgery is vastly increased; but in countries where no 
standing armies exist, the number of horses kept for use or pleasure, 
and of other domestic animals, bears a much larger proportion to the 
number of human beings than we should be likely to infer without in- 
quiry ; and renders the profession highly important. 

A large and select library belongs to the establishment, and a garden 
for the cultivation of medicinal plants, and likewise of the grasses em- 
ployed in agriculture. A farm is likewise attached to the place, on 
which instruction is given in practical agriculture, and numbers of vari- 
ous kinds of animals are kept for the purpose of breeding the best, and 
illustrating the effects of crossing. Some selected animals of domestic 
and of the best foreign breeds, horses, bulls, cows, and sheep, are kept 
for this special object. 

AcricutturaL Rerorm Scsoozs, 

In addition to the special schools of agriculture and the associated 
arts and sciences above described, there is a class of institutions not 
only in France, but in Germany, which are instrumental in diffusing a 
large amount of practical instruction in farm and garden industry, while 
they are accomplishing a still higher purpose in cultivating the long 
neglected or abused souls of their pupils—we refer to the Reform Farm 
Schools, of which a particular account will be given further on. 
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Acricu.ruraL Scuoon at Granp Jovan, 


Tue Agricultural school at Grand Jouan, in Brittany, was established 
in 1833, by M. Neviere, who had been trained in this department of edu- 
cation in the Roville Agricultural school. In 1848 it was remodeled by 
the government and placed under the administration of the minister of 


agriculture. 


Sussects or Strupy anp Lectures, 


Mathematical Sciences :—Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Mechanics, Sur- 
veying, Leveling, Stereometry, (measuring solid bodies,) Linear Drawing. 

Pissical and Natural Sesences +—Physicn, Metectology, Mineval: Chemistey, 
Mineralogy, Geology, Botany. 

Technological Sciences :—Organic Chemistry, or Agricultural Technology, 
Agriculture, Arboriculture, Sylviculture, Veterinary Art, Agricultural Zoology, 
Equitation. 

Noological Sciences :—Rural Architecture, Forest Economy, Rural or Farm 
Accounts, Rural Economy, Rural Law. 


Apsrract OF THE course oF Lectures on GENERAL AGRICULTURE. 


Agricultural Formation, (Terrain,)}—1. Soil :—Constituent Elements, Classi- 
fication of the Formation: Argillaceous, Siliceous, and peaty soils: Physical pro- 
rties : Causes which modify these properties : Influence of soil on vegetation, 

2. Sub Soil :—Sub soil active: Sub soil inert : Influence of sub soil on the soil 
and on the life of plants. 

Agricultural Geography :—Astronomic situation of France: Mountains: 
Valleys, Plains, Rivers. 

Agricultural Physics :—Atmospheric Air: Caloric: Light: Darkness. 

Agricultural Meteorology :—Winds: Fogs: Dew: Rain: White Frost: 
Frost with Ice: Snow: Hail. 

Climatology :—Influence of Climate : Climate of France: Regions. 

Fertilization :—Considerations preliminary : Fecundity and Fertility. 

1. Improvement :—Clay: Rocks: Sand: Slates: Lava: Plombage : Irriga- 
tions: Ditching: Ploughing : Movement of the sub soil: Colmatage. 

2. Stimulants :—Stimulants of Mineral Origin: Lime: Marl: Calcareous 
earth: Broken shells: Seasand : the Whiting: Shell fish: Plaster: Fire Ashes: 
Sulphate of Iron : Salts of Potash : of Soda: of Ammonia. 

timulants of Vegetable Origin :—Soot: Ashes: Leached Ashes. 

3. Manures :—Animal Manures: Excrements: Urine: Pigeons’ Dung: 
Guano: Excrement of Animals: Muscular Flesh: Blood: Fish: Fat: Oil: 
Woolen cloth: Horn: Horse hair: Human hair: Feathers. 

Vegeto-Animal Manures :—Litter : Horse dung: of Sheep: of horned Cattle : 
of Swine: of Rabbits. 

Animal Manures Mineralized :—Animal charcoal : Bone. 

Vegetable Manures :—Green crops ploughed in. Manure and Aquatic plants : 
| val poor Vegetables: Oil Cake: Tan: Mesh: pulpy matters: Leaves: 
Stubble. 

Liquid Manures :—Urine of the Domestic Animals: Flemish Manures: Urine 
Water from Fecularies. 

Compound Manures :—Manure of Jauffret and Lane: Compost: Slime of 
Ponds: River Mud: Marine Mud. 

Breaking up the Soil :—1. Work Animals: Cattle: Horses: Cows: Mules: 
Asses: Race: Age: Mode of tackling : Length of working: Treatment: Neces- 
sary proportion. 

2. Instruments :—Plough with or without fore wheels: Harrow : Scarifica- 
tors: Rollers: Instruments for second dressing: Weeders: Extirpators: Neo- 


essary proportion. 
3. Tillage :—Th and Practice: Soil: Temperature: Flat Tillage: Flat 
Tillage in rows : Flat ‘Tillage in ridges: Tillage by digging and by grubbing. 
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4. ~—-wgeaied moving the earth :—Harrowing: Rolling: Second Ploughing: 


5. learing Land ;—Heaths : Woods: Peaty lands: Clearing by the hand: 
by the Plough: Hoeing: Destination of the ground. 
Pm apne eee Morasses: Ponds: Nature and destination of the 


* rigaion Theory ad Practice : by Infiltration: Renewal of the Water: 


"Sasa of water by the acre, and according to the nature of the soil. Value 
el gy pe pe ge og Mode of working these almost irri- 
gated. and value of the products. 

ger alls: Ditches: Hedges, living or dead. 


practice: Sowing in lines: at random : selection, re- 
cleaning, and preparation of the wed Burying them by the harrow : 


” Me r ” ‘Treatment :—Weeding : Cleaning of thistles: stripping off the 
leaves: (Effuillage :) Bringing into the light. 
Harvesting. General Considerations. 
1. Harvesting of Fodder :—Instruments and Machines: Mowing: Hay mak- 
: Grindstones. 


2. Harvesting of Grain :—Instruments and Machines: Mowing: Reaping : 
Threshing: Liage. 
3. Harvesting of Roots :—Pulling up by the hand: by the plough: Uncover- 


ing: Cleaning. 
Selection of the methods of preparing the Soils :—According to atmospheric 
circumstances : Nature of the Soil: its condition : its destination. 
_ Distribution of Labor by Rotation :—Normal conditions ; Exceptional eon- 


Rural Architecture. 


Materials :—Siliceous, calcareous and argillaceous rocks: Fat, meagre, and 
hydraulic Lime: Sands: Mortar: Cements: Puzzolana: Plaster: Wood: Iron: 
Paving Brick: Roofing Slate: Tiles: Lead: Zinc: Leather: Ropes. 
Works :—-Foundations : Terracing : Properties of Earths. 
we" AD spe Walls: High Walls: for support: for inclosure: Plas- 
tering : 7 
Capes s—Assemblages: Combles: Pans de bois: Partitions: Staircases, 
Joiners’ Work :—Floors: Gates: Windows: Shutters. 
Iron Work ;—Large Iron : Ironing the Buildings. 
Roofing :—Tiles : Slate: Thatch: Zinc: Bitumen. 
Painting and Glazing :—Oil Painting: Distemper Paintings: Badidgeon, 
(coloring) Window glass. 
Paving and Bricking. 
Estimate of the Works :—Masonry : Carpentry. 
Hass :—Form of the works. 
es :—Stable: Cow house: Sheep fold: Hog pen: Hen house: Pigeon 
: Silk worm nursery. 

sania! products :—Dairy : Cheese house. 

Ms gad products :—Barns: Granaries: Wine cellars: Cellars: Corn pits, 


‘Agriculture! Manufactures :—Feculary : Distillery : Sugar manufactory. 

* Reservoirs :-—Watering places: Wash house: Wells: Cisterns: Ditches for 
urine: Ponds, 

Dwelling house :—Form and Proportion 

Irrigations :—Dams: Taking out the “Water: Sluices: Canals: Weirs : 


e¢ :—Damming up: Trenching: Cespool: Machines for drainage. 
Route. :—Soil: Slope: Outline: Leveling: Materials: Support: Bridges: 
Estimate of Excavation and Embankment. 
poor of how ps composing a Farming Establishment :—Relation to the 
the soil and the culture and extent of the farm. 




















AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


aT 


GRIGNON IN FRANCE. 





Tue best agricultural school in France is situated at Grignon, about 
twenty miles from Paris. It consists of an estate of about 1200 acres 
belonging to the French Government, which is rented for a term of forty 
years to a society of gentlemen interested in agriculture, who have the 
management of the institution, and who subscribed 300,000 francs, or 
about 60,000 dollars for conducting it. The government is represented 
in the board of management. The course of instruction embraces both 
the science and the practice of agriculture, and is designed for a class 
of students, who depend upon their own exertions for a livelihood, and 
especially for those persons who manage the estates of large proprie- 
tors, who in England or Scotland are called bailiffs, or stewards, and in 
France, agricultural engineers. The following is abridged from 
Colman’s “ European Agriculture and Rural Economy.” 


The term of residence at Grignon is fixed at two years ; _but the pupil remains 
three months after his studies are completed, in order to and draw up the 
entire management of an estate, and describe its details in every department. 

The students are divided into classes denominated internals and e or 
resident and non-resident. The former reside entirely in the house, where 
are lodged and boarded, and pay about 800 franes, or 32 pounds, or ’ 160 dollars, 
per year. The externais, or non-residents, provide for themselves, or lodge at 
the houses of the neighboring farmers, and pay a very small amount for their 
instruction. This arrangement is particularly designed to benefit poor scholars, 
Both classes are equally subject to the 1 discipline and rules of the institu- 
tion ; and are alike engaged in the same works and studies. 

There are lectures every day in the week. At the commencement of each 
lecture, the professor examines the pupils on the subject of the preceding lec- 
ture ; and they are required often to take notes, aud present a written report of 
the lecture. Besides the professors, there are two monitors, who have been 
edueated at the school, who labor with the pupils in the fields. They are ex- 
— and it is their "duty, to question the pupils on the subjects which have 

been treated in the lectures; to show their application; to illustrate what may 
have been obseure ; and, in ‘short, to leave nothing unexplained which is <— 
to misunderstanding or error. There are two public examinations annually, 
which the scholars are subjected to a rig questioning in what they 
been taught. If, at the end of two years, their pn me has been mig thang pa 
their examination is met successfully, they receive a diploma from the 
institution. 

They are not only employed in the general work of the farm, but particular 
portions of land are assigned to individuals, which they manage as they please, 
and cultivate with their own haads ; they pay the rent and expenses of manure 
and team, and receive the product or its value from the institution, Certain of 
them are "appointed in turn to take care of the different departments of the farm 
for a length of time—such as the hog eg yee 
cattle, the horses, the ~ yy &c. &. They have likewise 
practice, which seems much to be commanded Als of employing wor > 
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practices i tries. 

The time is thus divided and arranged among them :—they rise at four o'clock 
in summer, and at parents | in “orn They go immediately into the stables 
to assist in the feeding, cl and harnessing of the teams, and the 

general care of the live stock, to their respective assignments. At half- 

past five they take a light breakfast ; at six o'clock they go into the halls of study, 
Sohen they remain until eleven o'clock ; at half-past six they attend a lecture, 
course of instruction, which occupies them until eight o’clock ; at half-past 
eight they are occupied in reading or in making notes of the lectures which they 
have heard, and the monitors before spoken of are present to render them any 
assistance required ; at half-past nine o’clock there is another lecture or course 
of instruction for both which occupies them until eleven, when they take 
their ne or Leeper b From noon until five o’clock, the pupils are 
labor or practical operations. The professors, from time to time, take 
and employ them in land-surveying, in drawing plans, and in levelings ; 

are occupied in mineralogical or in botanical excursions, or in inspecting 
the management of forest lands; others are occupied by their teacher in the 
ical management of farming implements, in the management of teams in the 
sowing, and other general operations of husbandry, in a field devoted to 
; and a section, to the number of twelve, are every day employed 

direct labors of the farm, ip Ploughing, diggi digging, harrowing, &. &e 
ey work in company with the best labore re, that th they may observe and learn 
ir modes of executing their work. They a are required to be attentive to every 
operation that is performed; and to present a full report of each day’s work to 

the director-general. 

At half-past five in winter, and at six in summer, they take their dinner. At 

seven o’clock in the evening they go again into the halls of study. From seven 
to to half-past eight o’clock there is another course of instruction, or a repetition of 
what they have had before. Until nine o’clock they are occupied in their 
journals, or in making notes of their lectures. At nine o’clock the sleeping 
rooms are lighted, and they retire for the night. 

There are several distinct professorships. The Professor of Practical Agricul- 
ture gives two courses ; the one wultieny the other oral; and, like the ore 
of a clinical professor at the bed-side, it is ‘given in the fields. This professor un- 
derstands not only how a thing should be done, but how to do it; and he can 
put his hand to Never form of ‘agricultural labor, such as ploughing, harrowing, * 
sowing, managing the teams, feeding the animals, handling every instrument 
of agriculture, buying, selling, ’&e. In the words of his commission, his object is 
at the same time to form the eye and the hand ; to teach his pupil how to learn ; 
to command, to direct, and to execute. To this end it was necessary to form a 
complete agricultural organization for practice, independent of the exercises 
attached to the departments of - other professors. 

670 acres. 


365 “ 
35 “ 


28 
15 
50 

6 


Occupied by buildings . 
The animals on the farm include 
Animals of ip cherie labor of rsa 
kinds . ° ° é 18 
Oxen for fatting . 20 
Cows of different ages “and races, and 
different crosses . ‘ 100 
sheep, embracing the different kinds . 1100 
wine establishment ° ° 100 
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Pr a workshops or manufactories, if so they 
be — 
‘or the making of agricultural instruments ; 

A threshing-house and machine for grain ; 

A dairy room for the manufacture of different kinds of cheese and of butter ; 

A magnanerie, or establishment for silk-worms ; 

A stercorary for the manufacture of compost manures. 

To all these various departments the attention of the students is closely called, 
and they are required to take some part in the labors connected with them. 

Besides the farm belonging to the establishment, there is a field of one hundred 
acres devoted exclusively to the pupils, and principally to the culture of plants 
not grown on the farm. Here they make experiments in different prepirations 
of the soil, and with different manures. 

Every week two scholars, one of the second and one of the first year, are 
appointed to attend particularly to the general condition of the farm. Their 
business is to examine constantly the whole establishment ; the works that are 
going on in every department ; to look after the woods and the plantations; the 

ens; the horses; the fatting cattle ; the dairy; the sheep-fold ; the swine ; 
and the hospital; and to attend to the correspondence, and the visitors. i 
service lasts a fortnight, and there is a change every week, taking care always 
that there shall be one scholar of the first, and one of the second year associated. 
They attend to all the labors on the farm, and to all the communications between 
the principal director and inspectors, and the laborers. In the veterinary or 
hospital department of the establishment, they assist the surgeon in all his visite 
and operations; take notes of his prescriptions; make up and attend to the 
administration of his medicines ; and observe particularly the sanitary condition 
of the stables and buildings, where the live stock, sick or well, are kept. 

On Saturday evening, each scholar, to whom this duty has been assigned, 
makes to his fellow-pupils a full verbal report of what has been done. This 
report is transcribed into a journal designed for that purpose; and thus a 
continued history of the entire management of the farm is kept up. The whole 
school is divided into sections or classes of twelve each: six of two and six of one 
year’s standing; and these sections are constantly under the direction of the 
Professor of Practical Agriculture. 

As the establishment at Grignon may be considered a model agricultural 
establishment, it may be useful to go more into detail in regard to the course of 
instruction pursued here. 

Once a week there is an exercise, which embraces every thing relating to the 
management of the teams and the implements. 

First, for example, in the different modes of executing any work, and using the 
utensils employed. The harness, the collar, the traces, and how attached, the 
shafi-horse or the cattle attached to the load, and the adjustment of the load 
to their backs; the yoke, the single yoke, the double yoke ; the pack-saddle ; the 
harnessing of a saddle-horse ; the team for ploughing; the team for harrowing ; 
the team for drawing loads; the team for wagons, and for carriages with all 
their appurtenances ; every one of these matters is to be practically understood, 
as well as the whole management of the team in action. 

In ploughing, the turning the furrow, its inclination, its breadth and depths; 
the laying out of fields ; the management of large and small fields ; how to make 
the first furrow, and finish the last furrow; to lay the land flat, to break it up in 
clods ; to plough it at a certain angle, to lay the land in curved furrows: these 
are all considered, and make part of the instruction given. The preparation, 
equipment, and use of every agricultural implement—such as ploughs, harrows, 
rollers, scarifiers, cultivators, sowing machines, trenching machines; the practice 
of sowing, the different modes of sowing, whether broadcast, by dibble, or in 
drills; the application of manure both as to time, mode, quantity, and preparation, 
and the composting of manures, are matters of inquiry and practice. 

The cutting of grasses; the making of hay, and the construction of stacks; the 
harvesting of grain, by the scythe or by the sickle ; appendages to the scythe, 
called commonly the cradle ; and the grinding of scythes ; the making of sheaves, 
and of shocks, or stacks ; and the loading and the stowing away of grain, are 
matters to be understood. 
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merely the observation of how these things are done, but the actual doing 

until an expertness is acquired. 

vues practical department we come now to the course of studies to be 
For admission into the institution some previous education is demanded, and the 

candidate is subjected to an examination before the principal and one of the 


, he is required to present an essay upon some subject assigned to him 
that hit Eneutedye of the French language and grammar - ecaestl 
It is necessary, next, that he should be well grounded in the four great rules 
of arithmetic ; in fractions, vulgar and decimal ; in the extraction of the roots ; in 
the rules of proportion and progression ; and in the system of measures adopted in 
In geometry, he must be well acquainted with the general principles of straight 
lines and circles, and their various combinations ; and with the general measure- 
ment of plane surfaces. 

In natural philosophy, he must understand the general properties of bodies ; and 
be acquainted with the uses of the barometer and thermometer. 

Candidates for admission must bring with them certificates of good character 
and manners, and must be at least eighteen years old. They are rigidly held to 
an attendance upon all the courses of instruction at the institution ; and have leave 
of absence only on the application of their parents or guardians. 

The studies of the first year are begun with a course of mathematics. Geome- 
try and trigonometry are made a particular subject of attention ; embracing the 
study of straight lines, and circular or curved lines on the same plan; the ad- 
measurement of surfaces; the use of the compass; the recording of measure- 
ments; the delineation of measurements; the surveying of open fields, of woods, 
of marshes, of ponds or lakes ; comparison of ancient land measures with those in 
present use; the use of the square, the chain, and the compass; the elevation 
of plans; the construction of scales, and the ordinary divisions of landed 


properties. 

“The study of various plans in any form; solid measure; conic sections, their 
incipal properties, and their practical application; the theory and practice of 
eling ; the method of projections and their application; cubic measure of 

different solids, of hewn stones, of rough stones ; the measurement of loose or 
broken stones, of sand, of lands excavated, of ground filled in, of stacks, and 
of heaps of manure; the cubic measure of trees standing, and of felled trees, 
of beams, and every kind of carpenter’s work, of firewood, of walls, arches, and 
ditches or dikes; the ascertaining of the capacity of carriages, wagons, carts, 
wheel-barrows, pails, troughs, barrels and casks, basins or ponds, and different 
vessels in use, and of granaries and barns, and the determination of the weights 
of bodies. To all this is added a full course of trigonometry. They are accustomed 
likewise to the familiar use of the scale, of the square, of the compass, and of the 
compasses for delineation, and are often occupied in superficial, and in profile 
drawing. 

The Sent course of instruction embraces embankments, the force of earths and 
liquids, or their pressure, at rest or in motion. 

The materials employed in mem f their uses and application in building— 
embracing stones, bricks, lime, sand, mortars, cements, plaster; and all the 
various modes of building. 

The laying of walls for foundations; the erection of walls; the supports 
requisite ; and the construction of passages, inclosures, and arches ; the different 
kinds of woods, their absolute and relative strength ; their duration, and the modes 
of preserving them ; every kind of carpenter’s work ; the construction of floors, 
staircases, scaffoldings, and exterior supports; the constructions of roofs, in 
timber, with thatch, rushes, shingles, tiles, slates, zinc, or bitumen ; the paving 
of roads, the formation of barn-floors, with clay or composition of bituminous sub- 
stances which form a hard and enduring surface, are subjects of inquiry. 
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Next comes instruction in the blacksmith’s shop, in the use of the forge, and 
the other implements of the trade; and in the various applications of iron and 
steel, of copper, lead, and zinc. 

They are instructed, likewise, in the manufacture and use of leather and cord- 
age; and in the various details of painting and glazing. The prices or cost like- 
wise of all these different processes, are, as far as practicable, ascertained ; and the 
modes of estimating such work are explained. 

The next course yrs a the elements of natural philosophy ; and this includes 
chemistry, geology, mineralogy. 

First, 2 the general properties of bodies, their divisibility, elasticity, and porosity 
or absorbent powers; and the special influence of this last circumstance upon the 
character of an arable soil. 

The following are all subjects of study ; bodies in the mass; the weight of 
bodies ; means of determining the density of bodies and their specific gravity ; the 
physical properties of the air ; of atmospheric pressure ; and of the construction 
and use of the barometer. 

The study of hydrostatics ; the pressure of liquids in their reservoirs, and against 
dikes and embankments ; hydraulics; capillary attraction ; the use of siphons and 


pumps. 

The study of heat in all its various phenomena. Its effects upon solid and liquid 
bodies, and the changes which it makes in their condition; the phenomena of 
fusion, ebulition, oalameniien ; of vapors; of the hygrometer or measurer 
of moisture, and the utility of the instrument; the conducting powers of bodies ; 
of metals in particular ; of free or radiating heat ; application of heat to furnaces 
or kilns ; laws of cold applied to bodies ; power of emitting and of absorbing cold ; 
measure of heat ; means of determining the mean temperature of any place; in- 
fluence of heat and cold upon vegetation ; means of preserving certain vegetables 
from frost ; construction and use of the thermometer. 

Meteorology. Explication of the phenomena of dew ; of white frosts ; of clouds ; 
of rain ; of snow ; their various influences upon harvest, and the whole subject of 
climate. 

Study of light. ae of light in space; laws of its reflection ; laws of its 
refraction ; action of light upon vegetation. The subject of vision. The polariza- 
tion of light ; the explication of the rainbow, and other phenomena of light; the 
prism. 

Study of electricity. Conductors of electricity ; distribution of the electric fluid 
in nature; power of the electric rods or points ; electricity developed by the con- 
tact of bodies; of galvanic piles; their construction and uses. Atmospheric 
electricity ; its origin ; the formation of thunder clouds ; action of electricity upon 
vegetation ; of lightning; of thunder ; of hail. 

Chemistry. Simple bodies; compound bodies ; difference between combination 
and mixture; atomical attraction; cohesion; affinity; what is intended by 
chemical agents. Explanation of the chemical nomenclature, and of chemical 
terms. 

The study of simple bodies. Of oxygen ; its properties; its action upon vegeta- 
tion, and upon animal life. Nitrogen, sulphur, chlorine, carbon, hydrogen ; their 
action upon vegetable and animal substances ; their uses in veterinary medicine, 
and their influence upon vegetation. 

The study of compound substances. Chemistry as applied to air and water ; 
their importance in agriculture ; their influence upon the action and life of plants 
and animals; the acids,—the sulphuric, the nitric, the carbonic, the chloric ; the 
alkalies,—lime, soda, potassium, ammonia ; their application in various forms. The 
salts in chemistry, and their various applications and uses; their importance as 
constituent parts of the soil, or a’ improvements. 

The subject of marls and of earths, and of various substances deemed favorable 
to vegetation. Under the direction of the Professor of Chemistry, the students 
are taught to make analyses of different soils and marls. 

To this is added a course of Mineralogy and Geology. This embraces the 
general properties of minerals ; the physical, chemical, and mechanical character 
of mineral substances the most common. 

The study of the distinctive properties and situation of those mineral substances 
which are most extended over the globe, and which are the most in use; such, 
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; 80 that the great truths of geological science 
direct and personal observation. aw 
ext follows a course of instruction in horticulture, or gardening. 
the soil ; the surface and the subsoil, and practical considerations relative 
their culture and products. 
the climate; the temperature, the aspect and local condition of the land 
in reference to the products cultivated; the amelioration of the soil, and the 
substances to be used for that object, with the modes of their application. 
The various horticultural operations, and implements employed ; and manner in 
which they are to be executed. The employment of water in irrigation ; modes 


f whe. oe of multiplication ; sowing, engrafling by cuttings and by 
layers, and practical illustrations of these different processes. The culture of seed- 
bearing or grain-producing plants; the choice of them; their planting and 
management ; the harvesting and preservation of the crops. 

Under this head comes the kitchen-garden, and the choice of the best esculent 
vegetables for consumption ; the nursery, and the complete management of trees 
cm their first planting ; the fruit-garden, considered in alf its details ; and the 

er-garden. 

The general results of gardening ; the employment of hand, or spade-labor ; 
the care, preservation, and consumption of the products, and their sale. The 
gardens at Grignon are upon a scale sufficient to supply all practical demonstra- 
tions. 


The next division embraces the botanical garden. Here the whole science of 
botany is treated in its principles, and their practical application. The stady of 
vegetable organization, with a full account of the — systems and nomen- 
clature of botany, and the classification of plants. Vegetable physiology, in all its 
branches, and vegetable anatomy ; comparison of plants in their native and culti- 
vated states; influence of cultivation in developing and improving plants; the 
propogation of plants in their natural condition, or by artificial means ; the subject 
of rotation, or change of crops. 

The practical application of these botanical instructions ; and especially in the 
examination of plants or vegetables which may be useful in an economical view. 

The garden of the establishment embraces what is called a school of trees ; 
a school of plants for economical and commercial purposes ; and a school of plants 
for common use. These are all carefully classed and distinguished by their proper 
names. The pupils are accustomed to be led into the gardens by the professor, 
that his instructions may be fully exemplified and confirmed. 

The next branch of science taught at the school is veterinary surgery and 
medicine. This embraces a course of anatomy and animal phisiology. It com- 
prehends a full description of all the animal organs ; and demonstrations are given 
from subjects, destroyed or obtained for that purpose. The functions of the 
different organs are likewise described ; the organs of digestion, respiration, cir- 
eulation, and the organs connected with the continuance of the species. 

Every part of the animal, external and internal, is shown, its name given, its 
uses explained ; its situation in relation to the other organs; the good points, the 
faults or defects in an animal ; the peculiarities of different races of animals, with 
the modes of discriminating among them. 

The choice of animals intended for different services,—as in horses for example, 
whether for the saddle, the race, the chase, the carriage, the road, the wagon, or 
the plough. Next. the treatment of the diseases of animals; the medicines in 
use; their preparation, and the mode of applying or employing them. 
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The next subject of instruction embraces a complete system of keeping farm 
accounts and journals, with the various books and forms necessary to every 
department. 

From this the pupil proceeds to what is called rural legislation, embracing an 
account of all the laws which affect agricultural property or concerns. 

The civil rights and duties of a French citizen, and the constitution of France. 

Property, movable or immovable, or, as denominated with us, personal and 
real ; of the divisions of property ; of its use and its obligations. 

Of commons ; of laws relating to forests ; of the rights of fishing in rivers ; and 
of hunting. i 

The laws relating to rural police ; to public health ; to public security ; to con- 
tageous or epidemic diseases. 

The rights of passage of men or animals over the land of another ; if any, and 

what. 
Of crimes, Theft in the fields ; breaking or destruction of the instruments of 
agriculture ; throwing open inclosures ; destruction or removal of bounds. Lay- 
ing waste the crops by walking over them; inundation of fields by the stoppage 
of streams, or the erection of mills. Injury or breaking of public roads aud 
bridges. Poisoning, killing, or wounding animals. 

The duties of country magistrates ; guards or justices of the peace. Of courts 
of law. 

Of contracts, general and specific. Contracts of sale and prohibitory conditions. 
Of leases of different sorts. Of hiring labor; of the obligations of masters and 
servants. Of corporations, and the laws applicable to agricultural associations. 

Of deeds, mortgages, bills of exchange, commissions, and powers of agency and 
attorney ; insurance against fire, hail, and other hazards. Of the proof of obliga- 
tions ; written proof; oral testimony ; presumptive evidence ; of oaths. Of legal 
proceedings; of the seizure of property real or personal, and of bail. 

The instruction proceeds under various courses, and I have so far given but a 
limited account of its comprehensiveness, and the variety of subjects which it 
embraces. 

The study of the different kinds of soil, and of manures, with all their applica- 
tions, and the improvements aimed at, take in a wide field. Under the head of 
soils there are the argillaceous, the calcareous, the siliceous, turf-lands, heath-lands, 
voleanic soils, the various sub-soils, loam, and humus. 

Under the head of manures, come the excrements of animals, all foecal matter, 
poudrette, urine ; the excrements of fowls; guano; noir animalisée ; the refuse 
of sugar refineries; the relics of animals; oil-cakes; the refuse of maltings ; 
tanners’-bark ; bones, hair, and horn; aquatic plants ; green-dressings. 

The application likewise of sand, clay, marl, lime, plaster, wood-ashes, turf- 
ashes, soot, salt; the waste of various manufactures ; mud and street dirt. 

The plants cultivated for bread; wheat, rye, barley, oats, buck-wheat, millet, 
rice, and the modes of cultivating them. 

For forage,—potatoes, beets, turnips, ruta-bagas, carrots, artichokes, parsnips, 
beans, cabbage. 

Lucerne, lupins, sainfoin, common clover, trifolium incarnatum, vetches, peas, 
lentils, and plants for natural meadows and for pasturage. 

To these are added, cobra, rape, poppy, mustard white and black, hemp, flax, 
cotton, madder, saffron, woad, hops, tobacco, chicory, teazles. 

The weeds prejudicial to agriculture, and the insects which attack the plant 
while growing, or in the granary or barn. 

The production of milk ; and, as already said, the making of butter and cheese. 

The production of wool; tests of its fineness ; classing of wools; shearing of 
sheep; weight of the fleece ; washing of wool before or after shearing ; and every 
particular in reference to the subject. 

The fatting of beef, mutton, and pork. Choice of animals for this purpose ; 
nutritive properties of different kinds of food ; in what form to be given ; grains 
entire or ground ; roots cooked or raw, green or dry; the value of the pulp of 
beet-root after the sugar is expressed ; refuse of the starch factories ; of the dis- 
tillery ; of the brewery ; fatting by pasture or in stalls ; comparison of the live 
weight with that of the animal when slaughtered. 

Care and management of the various kinds of domestic poultry. 

36 
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Care and management of bees, with the construction of hives. 

Care of silk-worms, and their entire management. 

All these studies are pursued in the first year of the course; and the time is su 
arranged as to afford the diligent pupil an opportunity of meeting his duties, though 
the period is obviously too limited for the course prescribed. 

The second year enjoins the continuance and enlargement of these important 
studies ; the higher branches of mathematics and natural philosophy ; an extended 
knowledge of Enalliaey ; and a thorough acquaintance with mechanics, when the 
scholars with their professor visit some of the principal machine-shops and factories 
in Paris, or its environs, in order to become practically acquainted with them. 

The students are further instructed in the construction of farm-buildings of 
every description ; in irrigation, in all its forms; in the drainage of lands; in the 
construction of roads; in every thing relating to farm implements; and in the 
construction of mills and presses. 

As I have said, organic chemistry is largely pursued with the various manufac- 
tures to which it is applicable ; and animal physiology and comparative anatomy 
are very fully taught. 

These studies are followed by a course of what is called agricultural technology. 
This embraces the manufacture, if so it may be called, of lime, of cement, of 
bricks ; the preparations of plaster ; the making of coal by various processes; the 
making of starch; the making and purification of vegetable oils; the making 
of wines, of vinegar, of beer, of alcohol, of sugar from the beet-root, including all 
the improvements which have been introduced into this branch of manufacture ; 
and the pupils, under the direction of the professor, are taken to see the various 
manufactories of these articles, so far as they are accessible in the vicinity. 

The whole subject of forests, of nurseries, of fruit trees, ornamental trees, trees 
for fuel, trees for mechanical purposes, are brought under the student’s notice. 
This is a great subject in France, where wood has an extraordinary value ; where 
immense extents of ground are devoted solely to the cultivation of trees; and 
where consequently it is most desirable to understand the proper kinds of 
wood to be selected for the purpose in view ; the proper mode of forwarding the 

wth of the trees; and of removing them without prejudice to their restoration. 
Jnder this head comes the culture of 

Trees for fuel. 

Trees for timber. 

Trees for house and ship building. 

Trees for fruit, including all the varieties adapted to a particular climate. 

Trees for their oily matter ; such as olives. 

Trees for their bark ; to be used in tanning, and other purposes. 

Trees for their resinous properties ; such as pines. 

Osiers and willows for making baskets. 

Malberry-trees for the support of silk-worms. 

Next to this comes the culture of vines, and the establishment and care of a 
vineyard—a subject of great importance in France. 

I have already spoken of the veterinary course of instruction. This embraces 
the whole subject of the breeding and rearing of animals ; their training, shoeing, 
and harnessing, and entire management. 

Under the head of farm accounts, the establishment itself at Grignon is made 
an example; the accounts of which are kept most accurately by some of the 
students, and open to the inspection of all. 

A journal of every thing which is done upon the farm is made up every night ; 
and these accounts are fairly transferred into a large-book. 

To this is added, a particular account of the labors performed, and the occupa- 
tion of each workman on the farm. 

Next, a cash-book, embracing payment and sales, which are adjusted every 
fortnight. 

Next, an account with the house; charging every article supplied or con- 
sumed. 

Next, a specific account of each principal department of the farm; such as the 
dairy, with all its expenses and returns; the pork-establishment; the granary, 
&c. ; which are all balanced every month, so that the exact condition of the de- 
partment may be known. 
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As the students are advanced, more general and enlarged views of the various 
subjects of inquiry are given ; such as, 

e taking of a farm, and the cultivation or management to be adopted. 

The influence of climate and soil. 

The crops to be grown ; and the rotation of erops. 

Agricultural improvements generally. 

The devoting of land to pasturage; to dairy husbandry; to the raising of 
animals; to the fatting of cattle; to the growth of wool; to the production of 
grain ; to the raising of plants for different manufacturing purposes ; or to such a 
mixed husbandry as may be suggested by the particular locality. 

The use of capital in agriculture ; the mode of letting farms ; cash rents; rents 
in kind; rents in service; laws regulating the rights and obligations of real 
estate; the conveyance of real estate ; with the various forms of culture in large 
or in small possessions, or on farms of a medium size. 

The above is an imperfect and abridged statement of the subject matters of in- 
struction and study at this institution, which may be considered as a model 
establishment; and a thorough education in the various branches referred to, 
must be, to any young man, an important and invaluable acquisition. 

The question comes up, Will such an education make men better farmers? It 
must be their own fault if it does not. There may be some branches of the 
prescribed course, which may not appear to have a direct practical bearing ; but 
there is not one without its use; if nut directly, yet indirectly subservient to 
agricultural improvement; and if not immediately applicable to practice, yet 
intimately connected with the agricultural profession, adapted to increase its 
power, utility, and dignity, to elevate and adorn it. 


President Hitchcock, of Amherst College, in a Report to the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts on Agricultural Schools, in 1851, speaks of the 


above institution in commendatory terms, and of Mr. Coleman’s descrip 
tion as sufficiently accurate of the system now pursued there. 





INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


at 


HOHENHEIM, NEAR STUTTGARD. 





‘V\ws is the most complete agricultural school in Europe, and extends its useful- 
4ees uot only throughout, but beyond Wirtemberg. It was established in 1817, 
by the Agricultural Society of Wirtemberg, under the patronage of the king, 
who devoted a royal seat, with extensive buildings, to the purposes of the institu- 
tion. Tho farm includes nearly one thousand acres, exclusively appropriated to 
the support of the school, or the practical instruction of the pupils. In 1820 the 
school of fcrestry was united with this, and the pupils now follow, in part, the 
game courses. 

The entire institution is divided into two departments, one of which is intended 
to give a higher general and practical education than the other. In the higher, 
the object is Ices the acquisition of manual ne the operations of agricul- 
ture, than the knowledge required to superintend them; while in the lower, the 
practice is the principal end. The latter department ranks with the rural schools 
of Switzerland and the agricultural school of Templemoyle, in Ireland, hereafter 
described. ‘In the higher school, all the pupils are expected to pay for their edu- 
cation. In the lower, natives of Wirtemberg are admitted gratis, if their cir- 
cumstances require it. Foreigners may be admitted to either ; their payments 
being, however, on a much higher scale than those of natives.* 

The direction of the establishment is delegated by the Agricultural Society to 
a director and treasurer, the former of whom has the general superintendence of 
all the concerns of the institution, while the latter is responsible for its financial 
state to the society and tothe royal exchequer. The director is also an instructor. 
There are, besides, four regular or ordinary professors, and four extraordinary 
professors, besides an overseer and steward, for the management of the farm and 
domestic economy. The treasurer has a book-keeper and an assistant in his 
department. 

Pupils are admitted at seventeen years of age, and are expected to possess ele- 
mentary attainments necessary to the prosecution of the courses of the school. 
Between 1820 and 1836, one hundred and eighty natives and one hundred and 
eighty-two foreigners have been educated in agriculture, and one hundred and 
forty-seven natives and one hundred and seventy-seven foreigners in forestry, 
making a total of five hundred and thirty-nine in the institution. The number of 
pupils in the higher school in 1836 was seventy-two. That in the lower school 
is limited to twenty-seven. 

The pupils of the lower school, in general, come under obligations to remain 
three years at the institution, in consideration of which their payments for instruc- 
tion are diminished, in part, in the second year, and cease in the third. They 
are engaged in the operations of the farm, the garden, and other parts of the es- 
tablishment, which will hereafter be enumerated, under the direction of the work- 
men, and under the superintendence of the steward, their time being so distribu- 
ted that they may acquire practice in the various operations of farming. They 
are also required to attend certain of the lectures given to the higher classes, and 
receive instruction at times when they are not engaged in agricultural labor. 
They receive regular wages for work done, for which they are expected to pay 
for their maintenance and clothing. Premiums are given to those who display 
great skill and industry. While in the house, the younger pupils are under the 





* For Perey courses at the higher school natives pay forty dollars. and foreigners one 


hundred twenty dollars. For ruction in forestry only,a native pays twenty-four 
dollars, and a st er seventy-two dollars. For the three years’ instruction in the lower 
school, natives pay forty dollars. 
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charge of the elder ones, and are under the general superintendence of the over- 
seer. The same superintendence exists in the refectory and dormitories. It sub- 
serves the double purpose of economy, and of training the elder pupils in the 
management of men, which is one object of their education. The institution 
undertakes to find places for those pupils who have given satisfaction while in the 
school, on their completing its courses. 

The agricultural course of the higher school may be accomplished in one year, 
if the preliminary studies of the pupil have been directed with a view to his en- 
tering, but in general it requires two years. The same period of two years 
is required for that of forestry. Each scholastic year has two sessions, the one 
from the first of November to Palm-Sunday, and the other from two weeks after 
Palm-Sunday to the first of October, The intermediate periods are vacations. 

The branches of special theoretical instruction are as follows : 


First : Agriculture. General principles of farming and horticulture, including the culture 
of the vine. The breeding of cattle. Growing of wool. Raising of horses. Rearing of silk- 
Lee ne Arrangement and direction of farms. Estimation of the value of farms. Book- 

eeping 

S-cond: Forestry. Encyclopedia of Forestry. Botany of forests. Culture and superin- 
tendence of forests. Guard of jorests. Hunting. Taxation. Uses of forests. Technology. 
Laws and regulations, accounts, and technical corr j relating to forests. 

Third : Accessory branches. Veterinary art. Agriculture technology, especially the man- 
ufacture of beet sugar, brewing, vinegar making, and distilling. The construction of roads 
and hydraulic works. 


Besides these special branches, the following general courses are pursued : 


First: The Natural Sciences. Geology. Physiology of plants. Botany, as applied to ag- 
riculture and forestry. Natural history of animals beneficial or noxious to plants and trees. 
General chemistry, and its applications to agriculture. Physics and metevrology. 

Becoud : Mathematics. Theoretical and practical. Geometry. Elements of trigonometry. 
Arithmetic. Elements of algebra. 





The institution possesses the most ample means for the illustration of these 
courses in its farm and collections. The farm is divided into arable land, about 
five hundred and one acres; meadow land, two hundred and forty-two acres; 
fields set apart for experiments, thirty-three acres; woodland, thirteen acres ; 
nursery, sixty-seven acres; plantation of hops, two acres; botanical garden, four- 
teen acres; ground for exercising the pupils in ploughing, two acres; garden, 
one acre; the remainder eighty-five acres. Total, nine hundred and sixty acres. 
The arable land is cultivated according to five different rotations of crops, that the 
pupils may have specimens of the varieties of system. The botanical garden, 
nursery, and experimental farm, are prominent parts of the establishment. There 
is a large stock of cattle of different kinds, foreign and domestic, and of sheep, 
that the pupils may acquire practical knowledge of the relative advantages of 
different breeds, the mode of taking care of the stock generally, and of rearing 
them for different purposes. Horses are kept for a riding-school, as well as for 
the purposes of the farm. The institution has a large collection of agricultural 
implements in use in Wirtemberg, and of models of the varieties of foreign and 
new implements. These are made in a workshop attached to the school, and 
afford practice in the manufacture to the pupils, as well as instruction by their 
use or inspection, with the explanations of the professors. The sale of these im- 
plements and models also contributes to the support of the establishment. There 
are two collections of seeds and grain—one as specimens for illustrating the lee- 
tures, the other in quantities for sale. The pupils learn the mode of preserving 
them, and useful seeds are distributed through the country. There is a collec- 
tion of soils of all kinds for the lecturers on terra-culture and the analysis of soils, 
with specimens of the means of amelioration used in different cases. The collee- 
tions of natural history, though small, are interesting, from the precise adaptation 
of the specimens to the objects of the school. They consist of birds, beasts, and 
insects, and of plants, woods, and rocks. The woods are arranged in the form of 
a library, the separate specimens having the forms of books given to them, and 
being covered in part with the bark. The name is inscribed upon the back. 
Cross and longitudinal sections are usually found in the same book, forming the 
covers. Between the covers is a box containing the seeds and flowers of the 
tree, the parasites, &c., and a description. Thére is a small collection of physi- 
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cal apparatus, a library, and a mye The following farming and technologi- 
cal establishments are connected with the school, and worked by the pupils, under 
the charge of the teachers: namely, a cider- and appurtenances ; a beet- 
sugar manufactory, a brewery, a distillery, and a vinegar manufactory. Though 
I saw better individual collections than these, the whole suite stands unrivaled, 
as far as my examination extended. 

Examination takes place every year, which are obligatory upon those forestry 
pupils who intend to enter the service of the government; strangers are not re- 
quired to be examined. Persons wishing to learn the details of the institution, 
may be received as visitors for a period not exceeding a month, living with the 


pupils. 

Bach pupil in the higher school has his own sleeping-room ; or, at most, two 
room together. They bring their supplies of clothing, &c., at entrance. The 
rooms are kept in order by the servants, who receive a small compensation from 
the pupil. ey take their dinner and supper in a common hall, and order what 
they please for breakfast from the stewart’s assistant.* This institution has sup- 

itself for several years, which is readily to be understood from the scale of 

its farming operations. The success of the farm does not depend exclusively upon 

the uctive manual labor of the pupils. It is analogous to the support of a 

ily on a large estate, the members of the family aiding in the work, and con- 

tributing also in money to their own support, but the working of the farm not de- 
pending entirely upon their manual exertions. 





* The dinner and supper cost four dollars a month, which is paid in advance to the 
steward. 

















AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


IN 


IRELAND. 





ARRANGEMENTs are now made fora systematic course of instruction in 
the science and practice of agriculture in Ireland, in connection with the 
Queen’s Colleges, and the Commissioners of National Education. 


ProressorsHIP OF AGRICULTURE IN THE QuEEN’s CoLieces. 

In each of the Queen’s Colleges there is a professorship of agriculture, 
with a model and experimental farm, and botanical garden, all the helps 
and appliances of agricultural books and periodicals, and a laboratory 
for experiments in the scientific principles connected with this depart- 
ment. 

The colleges are situated in different sections of Ireland, viz.: at 
Galway, Cork, and Belfast, and the course of agricultural instruction in 
each, will be modified to some extent by the peculiarities of the country 
in which it is located. 

The course of study and of lectures extends through two years, when 
the student receives a “ Diploma of Agriculture.” The courses of lec- 
tures embrace, in the first year, natural philosophy, chemistry, natural 
history, and the theory of agriculture; in the second year, geology and 
mineralogy, history and diseases of farm animals, land surveying and 
the practice of agriculture. 

On the model and experimental farm, and in the botanical gardens 
adjoining the colleges, and in connection with them, the students have 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the best kind of farm ani- 
mals and machines, and with the manual and mechanical operations of 
practical agriculture, horticulture and arboriculture, being accompanied 
in their visits to see such objects and processes, by their instructors, as 
well as in various excursions of natural history. 

Students who attend the agricultural lectures may be matriculated or 
non-matriculated. The former pay $33 each year to the college; the 
latter pay $9 for attendance upon any separate course of lectures. 
They also pay $3 annually for access to the library, which is well fur- 
nished with agricultural publications, to which the matriculated students 
have access without charge. 

In each of these colleges are four scholarships of Agriculture, of the 
value of $97, two for each year. Candidates for these undergo certain 
examinations. For the first year, they must have passed the matricula- 
tien examination, viz.: in English grammar and composition, the first 
four rules of arithmetic, vulgar and decimal fractions, involution and 
evolution, proportion and simple interest, mensuration, book-keeping, and 
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outlines of modern geography. For the second year, the examinations 
are in the general principles of heat, chemistry, mechanics and hydro- 
statics, elements of botany and zoology, theory and composition of ma- 
nures, and feeding of fatm animals. 

Candidates for the diplomas of agriculture pay to the college the first 
year, $33; for the second, $31. If they have scholarships, they pay 
only $20 the first year, and $18 the second. 

Agaicuttura, Department or tHe System or Nationat Epucarion. 

Theoperations of the Commissioners of National Education embrace: 

1. Model Farm at Glasnevin, near Dublin. 

2. Model Agricultural Schools under the exclusive management of 


the Commissioners. 
3. Model Agricultural Schools under the management of Local 


Patrons. 

4. Agricultural Departments in Workhouse Schools. 

The working operations of several schools, and the results of the ex- 
perimental model farming in connection with each, are fully set forth 
each year in the report of the Inspector—who in 1852 was Dr. Kirkpat- 
rick. From his report for 1851, it appears that, besides the Model Farm 
‘and Agricultural School at Glasnevin, there were 28 Model Agricultural 
Schools and 37 ordinary Agricultura] Schools. In these schools there 
were 96 boarders, and 173 pupils working on the farms, and paid out of 
the produce of the farms—most of whom were destined to be teachers in 
National Schools. The Inspector in his Report remarks: 


The reports of the conductors of the several Agricultural Schools in which In- 
dustrial Classes have as yet been established are most favorable as to the utility 
and efficiency of such classes, and generally speak of the pupils composing them 
as being the most regular in their attendance at school, and the most proficient in 
literary and agricultural knowledge. The establishment of an Industrial Class of 
six pupils in every Agricultural School would be of great advantage in carrying 
out the different operations of the farm, and’in diffusing more effectually the bene- 
fits of the agricultural department of the school. The labor of such a class for two 
hours each day on the farm, in performing the light work, (which can be more 
conveniently and economically done by boys than by men,) would be worth at 
least £8 per annum. Now assuming that of the 4,704 National Schools at pres- 
ent in operation 2,000 are favorably circumstanced for having small school farms 
attached to them, which might be principally cultivated by such classes, a sum of 
£16,000 would be annually added to the national wealth. This would be an im- 
mediate and tangible benefit, but who can estimate the value and importance of 
the thrifty and industrious habits of which the foundation might thus be laid 
among the future producers of the wealth of the country. A boy might thus, 
without any impediment to his literary education, earn nearly 30s. a year, and if 
his parents could afford to invest this in the purchase of a pig, a lamb, or a calf, 
which might be reared for his benefit, he paying for its maintenance with his 
future earnings—selling it at the proper time—investing the proceeds in additional 
young stock, and thus from year to year gradually adding to his little property, 
what a valuable step this would be towards improving the provident habits of the 
hombler classes! What an improvement on the old and still too general practice 
of allowing young lads, whose laboring in this way would be so useful, to spend 
the greater part of their time before and after school hours in idleness or mischief. 

I think from the experience we now have had of the working of the system of 
agricultural education in this country, the practicability of combining agricultural 
with literary instruction in all schools favorably cireumstanced for practically ex- 
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cugteving the aqriaultnrel principles to be inculeated, can not be any longer ques- 
tioned all the information I could acquire on this subject in the course of 
my personal inspection, and from the statements of the local parties connected with 
the different Agricultural Schools, I find that in almost every instance the agricul- 
tural instruction does not in any way retard the progress of the pupils in literary 
studies. I have heretofore had occasion to refer to the case of the Larne School, 
as affording a gratifying instance of the truth of this statement ; and I have again 
the satisfaction of stating that its pupils have a second time given public, and I trust 
satisfactory proof that at the same time they have acquired a thorough and useful 
knowledge of agricultural principles, they have made as much proficiency in lite- 
rary instruction as if it formed the sole subject of their studies. Three of them 
were examined at Edinburgh, in September last, before the education committee 
of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, and several noblemen and. 
gentlemen interested in the agricultural education of the youth of that country, on 
a similar plan to that carried out in connection with the National Schools here; 
and from the public and private accounts I have received of their answering, i 
think they amply fulfilled the object of their mission by affording a convincing 
proof of the practicability of combining agricultural and literary education in com- 
mon schools, where the Teachers are properly qualified to communicate such, and 
to superintend the practical operations of a small farm. 

I beg to direct attention to a portion of the speech delivered by Sir John 
M’Neill, G.C.B., who presided as chairman at a public breakfast given to Mr. 
Donaghy by the friends of agricultural education, at the conclusion of his lectures 
on that subject. After referring to the necessity for and advantages of agricultu- 
ral education, and the most suitable means of having it generally carried out, he 
thus proceeds :—“ I have had occasion to visit the school conducted by your guest, 
Mr. Donaghy, at Glasnevin, in the vicinity of Dublin, and from the results of the 
experiments made in that institution, I should look with the greatest hope and con- 
fidence to the of any sch that might conciliate public support to enable 
it to be permanent. On looking to the schemes of improvement which are started 
every day, I think I see a disposition on the part of those who move them to look 
for too speedy results of their own labor. Now 1 am perfectly satisfied that if we 
are to move in this matter with the prospect of conferring benefit on the country, 
we must be contented to sow that others may reap. All education, mind you, is 
founded on that principle. He who establishes a school for the education of youth 
does not expect to see all those children, men, and women grown up. He does not 
expect to live to see the fruits of the labor that he has bestowed on them—or in 
many cases at least he can not expect it. He is satisfied to instill into the minds of 
pe | those principles which are to guide their conduct in the manhood he will 
never see. If, therefore, we are to move in this matter let us not deceive ourselves, 
We, at least such of us as have the snows of many winters on our heads, are not 
to suppose that we are to see the result of our labors. We must be contented, if 
we are to do good, to drop into the ground an acorn, which may, at a distant 
period, produce a tree, under whose boughs many may hereafter fiad shelter and 
shade. If in this spirit you are prepared to move in this matter—if, without at- 
tempting to hold out the prospects of immediate results, you are prepared to es- 
tablish a national institution, which shall grow with the growth, and strengthen 
with the strength, of the nation, I am prepared to go along with you in the amount 
of any influence or means which I possess. But if you are merely going to move 
for the sake of producing immediate effects—if you expect to see the result of your 
own labors—if you are not prepared to take any measures of which you may not 
see the result, I look for no advantage from your labors.”” Dr, Anderson, the dis- 
tinguished chemist to the highland and agricultural society of Scotland, being 
called upon to express his views on the matter, said—‘ He had felt, ever since he 
had come into connection with the agriculturists of Scotland, that. it was essential 
they should have sume means of establishing a thorough and cffectual agricultural 
education. He had thought of various plans, and had seen the great difficulty of 
making a commencement ; but the plan they were now met to-day to discuss was 
a most important and practical one; as he believed the parish schools did afford 
them the means of carrying on this branch of education to a considerable extent. 
He confessed that, for his own part, he would like to see the system carried out 
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‘ven more extensively than had been suggested at this meeting; and that a 
thorough y neaend sre be introduced over the whole of Scotland. They could 
not have a educated class, as regarded general knowledge, than the agricul- 
tural classes of Scotland : but, as yet, they ho means of supplying them with 
that professional education which the present state of agriculture, and the rapid 
advances now making in it, rendered it necessary to possess.” These remarks 
clearly and happily express the views that must be entertained by intelligent prac- 
tical minds as to the beneficial results of a system of education such as that admin- 
istered by the agricultural schools, and are admirably calculated to meet the ob- 
jections of those, who, because they can not see immediate and general improve- 
ment resulting from the operations of the agricultural schools, pronounce the sys- 
tem a failure. Improvement can not in this instance tread on the heels of educa- 
tion—the latter sows the seed of which the former will in due time be the fruit ; 
and as in ordinary cultivation some crops take only a short time to arrive at matu- 
rity, while others require a long period to attain perfection, so from the cultivation 
of the minds of our young farmers and laborers many beneficial results are already 
observable, but the general harvest of improvement will be slow in coming round. 

The conduct and efficiency of the agricultural teachers during the past year 
have been in general most exemplary and satisfactory. I am enabled to speak 
thus favorably, not only from my own experience acquired at my different visits, 
but from the accounts I have received from proprietors and others who feel an 
interest in, and have closely watched their proceedings. They do not confine their 
labors to the superintendence of their schools and farms, but not unfrequently dis- 
charge the duties of “ Practical Instructors” in their respective localities. 

The results, in the shape of pecuniary profit, realized at the different school farms, 
as shown in the Appendix to this Report, differ materially ; but it must not be 
supposed that such results are an index to the efficiency or non-efficiency of the 
teachers. Various circumstances besides the industry and ability of the agricultu- 
rist, will combine to affect the result of his labors, and unless where the cases 
are equal in respect to advantages and disadvantages, the pecuniary result of 
the year’s operations does not affurd a sure criterion whereby to judge of the 
merits or demerits of the system by which they were produced, although they can 
be useful in many other ways, such as showing the results obtained in differ- 
ent localities, and under different systems of management, and by comparing the 
results of any year with those of the preceding, the progress or retrogression in in- 
dividual cases may be ascertained. It may be observed, and perhaps unfavorably 
commented on by those unacquainted with all the circumstances, that in some of 
the schools, especially those under the immediate management of the Commission- 
ers, there has been a Joss in the agricultural department ; but it must be borne in 
mind that most of these schools are but very recently established—that in almost 
every case the farms connected with them were in a most wretchedly exhausted 
condition—that most of the energies of the agriculturists are directed to the effect- 
ing of the preliminary and indispensable improvements, and to bringing them under 
suitable and regular rotations of cropping ; and until these preliminary measures 
are completed, and the farms in working order, it would be unreasonable to expect 
profitable pecuniary results. 

The following extract, taken from a recently published and highly interesting 
pamphlet, bears so strikingly and prominently on this peculiar point, that I can not 
refrain from giving it insertion here :—“ When any one acquainted with the mul- 
tifarious risks which surround the farming business, takes a lease of land, he does 
not look for profit for several years, unless it happens to have been previously put 
in condition; on the contrary, he calculates on having a heavy expenditure 
and little income for a considerable time. When a farm has for a number of years 
been starved and badly managed, to look at it, the theorist might conclude that it 
would not take much to put it in the same state as those richly cultivated fields ad- 
joining. But than this there is not a more common mistake ; and when landlords 
are of opinion that farmers can give as much rent for a wasted farm, as they may 
seem inclined to offer for another, which perchance is in better condition, they are 
not looking at the matter in a proper light. In many cases, to put the individual 
who has become tenant of a ‘run-out’ farm in an equal position with his more for- 
tunate neighbor, who has got land exactly of a similar nature, at a rent nothing 
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higher, but which happens to be less severely scourged, several hundred pounds 
would be required ; for, in improving an impoverished farm, large sums of money 
will be expended without making any striking change in its appearance, or without 
immediately yielding a profit to the improver.—Morton’s Rich Farming. 


Mopext Farm anp AaricuLturaL Scnoon at GLASNEVIN. 


The Agricultural Department of the Commissioners of National Edu- 
cation at Glasnevin, consists of a Model Farm of 128 acres, with appro- 
priate buildings, a Model Kitchen Garden, and Nursery of fruit and for- 
est trees, shrubs, &c., and an Industrial School. The pupils are 
selected by the Commissioners from the most talented and deserving 
young men in the various agricultural schools in different parts of Ire- 
land ; and the number for the present is limited to fifty. 

The success of this great establishment in gradually diffusing over 
Ireland a knowledge of better methods of farming and gardening, is fully 
attested in the extracts which follow. 

President Hitchcock ina “ Report concerning an Agricultural School” 
to the Legislature of Massachusetts, remarks: 


“ This institution was established in 1838, and its grand object is to train up 
teachers for other schools, several hundreds of whom have already been sent out, 
and are spreading the knowledge here gained in other parts of Ireland. The pres- 
ent number of pupils is about fifty ; but buildings are now in course of erection for 
one hundred. The pupils receive literary as well as agricultural instruction. The 
principal lectures are on practical as well as theoretic agriculture. The mornings 
as well as the evenings are devoted to study, but a large part of the day to labor. 
Most of the pupils, I should think, are above twenty years of age. It was vacation 
when I visited, yet some thirty or forty had desea fs to work on the farm, and I 
very thankfully accepted an invitation to listen toan examination of the young men 
in the studies they had been taught. More than twenty cheerfully came in from 
the field, and without changing their dress, passed a very creditable examination 
upon the various principles of practical and theoretical agriculture, in connection 
with its associated sciences. I am sure that they can not carry abroad such prin- 
oe - they here presented without doing immense benefit to impoverished 

land. 

On the farm the principles taught in the school are practically illustrated. I 
walked over the fields, and have never, in any country, seen crops as fine, taken 
as a whole, of wheat, oats, beans, flax, and potatoes. The oats would probably 
yield eighty bushels to the acre, and the potatoes bid fair to produce seven hun- 
dred bushels, the disease having not then shown itself. The pupils have access to 
a good agricultural library, but I saw no collections in Natural History, nor in any 
other department, indeed. The place, however, being only three miles from 
Dublin, the pupils can resort thither for instruction in Natural History, and the 
inspection of specimens. There is a museum of economic geology there, which 
will, ere long, afford great facilities to pupils. If they can succeed in extending the 
skill and productiveness exhibited in this Model Farm, throughout Ireland, I am 
confident we should hear no more of her population as starving.” 


Mr. Donaghy, in his Report on the Glasnevin Farm in 1852. makes 
the following judicious remarks on the educational workings of this 
establishment. 





So far as the bers in attend. at the establishment may be considered as 
indicative of its continued prosperity, nothing, under the circumstances, can be 
more satisfactory ; and coupling with this the very favorable testimony left on 
record regarding it by the numerous visitors who have inspected its operations 
throughout the year, we have every reason to be satisfied that its usefulness is 
becoming gradually more developed, and its agency, in effecting an improvement 
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im our present agricultural management, better appreciated by all who take an in- 
terest in the real welfare of the country. 

» Viewing the establishment, then, as an engine whereby extensive knowledge on 
improved agricultural practice is organized and disseminated throughout the differ- 
ent parts of the country—more particularly amongst those classes of the commu- 
nity whose circumstances debar them from acquiring such information otherwise— 
it recommends itself to the countenance and support of every true friend of Ireland, 
as an institution by means of which the amelioration of the different classes of the 
people, who come within the sphere of its influence, can be, so far as other exter- 
nal circumstances permit, ultimately effected. This it is capable of accomplishing, 
and that, too, “ without money and without price,” on the part, at least, of the re- 
cipients of its benefits. 

I need scarcely say that it would afford me, as I doubt not it would you, much 
gratification were I able to state that the Glasnevin Model Farm establishment is a 
self-supporting mstitution, But this it neither is, nor can be, under existing cir- 
cumstances. And it is very problematical, indeed, whether or not, if it were such, 
it would be capable of accomplishing even a tithe of the good which it is at present 
effecting. Common sense will point out to any man fit to exercise a sound judg- 
ment, that no agriculturai educational establishment in the world, having a limited 
quantity of land attached to it, would be able, from the sale of its produce, to 
lodge, educate, wash for, pay the traveling expenses of, afford 1s. 6d. per week, to 
an indefinite number of Sree pupils, and, at the same time, return a profit to the 
manager. In any self-supporting i institution, a certain ratio must exist between the 
number of pupils boarded free of expense, ‘and the extent and quality of the land 
cultivated ; else no result in the shape of a money profit can be realized, as may 
easily be perceived by conceiving that there may be a larger number of pupils i in 
attendance—as in our own case—than the entire produce of the farm would be 
capable of maintaining. But though a money profit is desirable, if it can at all be 
produced, I would ask, is a money profit, in reference to the affairs of an institu- 
tion such as this, the proper test whereby to judge of its utility and efficiency? 
Most decidedly it is not. The amount of good effected by the operations of a 
public institution, constitutes, for the most part, the sole and only element of profit 
derivable from the expenditure attendant upon its management. Does the state 
expect a direct money profit from the expenditure of the funds set apart for the 
support of the Queen’s Colleges? No; but from the application of those funds a 
more important result is expected—the education of all who can conscientiously 
avail themselves of the privileges thus afforded to them. Further, do the Com- 
missioners of education contemplate that a money profit should emanate from the 
outlay consequent upon the efficient working of the Marlborough street schools ? 
pa te -« hep in view in this, as in the other case, is identically the same—the 

of a great boon upon the lower ranks of the people, in the form of a 
got useful, and liberal education. Well, in what does the Glasnevin Model 
‘arm establishment differ from the cases just adduced? Is it not also an educa- 
tional establishment, giving valuable gratuitous instruction to the sons of the small 
farmers, not only in the science and practice of husbandry, but also in general 
lite ‘knowledge—matters of vital importance to the country, and of course at- 
tended with extra expense as compare with an ordinary agricultural establish- 
ment? The objects in view in each case, therefore, are precisely similar—the 
affording of extensive gratuitous advantages to promote the educational and social 
interests of Ireland out of the funds of the State—objects which the Glasnevin 
Model Farm establishment have promoted, is promoting, and, I should hope, will 
promote. A money profit therefore, is not the proper criterion whereby to judge 
of its usefulness. If so, such should also be the case in reference to the others. 

But whilst the Glasnevin Model Farm establishment, with its 128 acres attached, 
is admirably calculated, from its proximity to the city of Dublin, for affording to 
the Commissioners of education the greatest possible facility for carrying out their 
views extensively, as regards the dissemination of agricultural knowledge, the high 
rent which they have been obliged to pay for the land (£5 per statute acre for one 
part of it, and 4 guineas per acre for the other,) in consequence, amongst other 
matters, of the enjoyment of this advantage; the outlay for permanent improve- 
ments required to be effected ; the high charge for implements and repairs in the 
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locality ; the amount of outlay for toll, cess, and other taxes ; and the cost attend- 
ant upon the purchase and keeping in proper repair the different sets of imple- 
ments for so many pupils, place it almost beyond the power of human exertion, 
under existing prices, to show a favorable balance sheet. 

But is the fact to be altogether overlooked in forming an estimate of the results 
of the working of this establishment, that the Commissioners of education are able 
from their arrangements, as regards the locality of the farm, not only to train a 
class of agricultural pupils—at present 50 —immediately upon it, but also to take 
advantage of the services of their agriculturist in delivering two courses of agricul- 
tural lectures in the year to about 200 of their schoolmasters when they are in 
training at their Model Schools in Dublin? And still further to enhance the value 
of the information which these men thus receive in the lecture-room, they are 
called upon by the board to visit the Model Farm once in the week, where an ex- 
planation is given to them of the courses of cropping followed, the mode of per- 
forming the fiffere nt farming operations, and, in short, of the entire management 
pursued. Could these advan be obtained if their principal agricultural de- 
partmen@was situated at a considerable distance from their literary training depart- 
ment, without incurring much more trouble and expenditure than at present? 
The truth is, by this very arrangement—the proximity of the agricultural establish- 
ment to the literary training department—the Commissioners of education have 
been able to take the lead of all the educational institutions in Great Britain as 
regards the dissemination of agricultural information. Why has Scotland been 
heretofore unable to carry out agricultural education in connection with her pres- 
ent existing school system, notwithstanding an expressed desire on the part of 
some of her most enlightened men to effect this object? Simply, because she has 
no central agricultural training department in connection with one or other of her 
normal seminaries, at which her teachers could acquire, in addition to their other 
branches of education, a knowledge of agricultural science and practice. I would 
respectfully submit, therefore, that in forming an estimate of our transactions, 
throughout the year, the real and substantial advantages derived by the country 
from the working of the establishment should receive due consideration. 


The following notice of the Model Farm at Glasnevin, where the 
Normal pupils are required to take practical lessons in agriculture, is 
taken from Colman’s “ European Agriculture and Rural Economy.” 


“Tt is considered (by the Commissioners of National Education) and with 
good reason, that the great want, among the people, is a want of ae in 
applying and using the means of subsistence within their reach ; that there isno 
indisposition on their part to labor; that there is as yet an ample extent of un- 
cultivated land capable of being redeemed and rendered productive; and that a 
principal source of the wretchedness, and want, and starvation, which prevail 
in some parts of this country, often to a fearful extent, is attributable to the 
gross ignorance of the laboring classes of the best modes of agriculture and of 
rural economy. With this conviction upon their minds, the commissioners 
have determined to connect with all their rural schools a course of teaching in 
scientific and practical agriculture, communicating a knowledge of the simple 
elements of agricultural chemistry; of the best modes and operations of hus- 
bandry which have been adopted in any country ; of the nature, and character, 
and uses, of the vegetables and plants necessary or useful to man or beast; of 
the improved kinds of live stock, and of the construction and use of the most 
improved and most approved farming implements and machinery. With these 
views, it is their intention to train their schoolmasters, and to send out such 
men as are apt and qualified to teach these most useful branches. For this 
purpose the government have established this model farm, which was begun in 
1838, and which has already, in a greater or less measure, qualified and sent 
out seven hundred teachers. Tomy mind it seems destined to confer the most 
important benefits upon Ireland, and I may add upon the world; for so it hap- 
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pens under the benignant arrangements of the Divine Providence, the benefits 
of every measure or effort for the improvement of mankind proceed, by a 
sort of reduplication, to an unlimited extent; these teachers shall instruct their 
pupils, and these pupils become in their turn the teachers of others; and the 
seed, thus sown and widely scattered, go on yielding its constantly-increas- 
ig products, to an extent which no human imagination can measure. Three 
thousand schoolmasters are at this moment demanded for Ireland, and the gov- 
ernment are determined to supply them. Happy is it fora country, and honor- 
able to human nature, when, instead of schemes of avarice, and dreams ot 
ambition, and visions of conquest, at the dreadful —— of the comfort, and 
liberty, and lives, of the powerless and unprotected, the attention of those who 
hold the destinies of their fellow-beings in their hands is turned to their im- 
provement, their elevation, their comfort, and their substantial welfare. 

The Model Farm and Agricultural School is at a place called Glasnevin, 
about three miles from Dublin, on a good soil. The situation is elevated and 
salubrious, embracing a wide extent of prospect of sea and land, of plain and 
mountain, of city = | country, combining the busy haunts of men, and the 
highest improvements of art and science, with what is most picturaque and 
charming in rural scenery, presenting itself in its bold mountains and deep 
glens, in its beautiful plantations, its cultivated fields, and its wide and glitter- 
ing expanse of ocean. The scenery in the neighborhood of Dublin, with its 
fertile valleys, and the mountains of Wicklow, of singularly grand and beautiful 
formation, bounding the prospect for a considerable extent, is among the richest 
which the eye can take in; and at the going down of the sun in a fine summer 
evening, when the long ridge of the mountains seemed bordered with a fringe 
of golden fire, it carried my imagination back, with an emotion which those 
only who feel it can understand, to the most beautiful and picturesque parts of 
Vermont, in the neighborhood of Lake Champlain. I have astrong conviction 
of the powerful and beneficial influence of fine natural scenery, where there is 
a due measure of the endowment of ideality, upon the intellectual and moral 
character; and I would, if possible, surround a place of education with those 
objects in nature best suited to elevate and enlarge the mind, and stir the soul 
of man from its lowest depths. It is at theshrine of nature, in the temple pil- 
lared by the lofty mountains, and whose glowing arches are resplendent with 
inextinguishable fires, that the human heart is most profoundly impressed with 
the unutterable grandeur of the great object of worship. It is in fields radiant 
with their golden harvests, and every where offering, in their rich fruits and 
products, an unstinted compensation to human toil, and the most liberal provi- 
sions for human subsistence and comfort, and in pastures and groves animated 
with the expressive tokens of enjoyment, and vocal with the grateful hymns of 
ecstacy, among the animal creation, that man gathers up those evidences of 
the faithful, unceasing, and unbounded goodness of the Divine Providence, 
which most deeply touch, and often overwhelm the heart. The Model Farm 
and School, at Glasnevin, has connected with it fifly-two English acres of land, 
the whole of which, with the exception of an acre occupied by the farm build- 
ings, is under cultivation, and a perfect system of rotation of crops. The mas- 
ter of the school pays for this land a rent of five pounds per acre, and taxes and 
expenses carry the rent to eight pounds per acre. Twelve poor boys, or lads, 
live constantly with him, for whose education and bvard, besides their labor, 
he receives eight shillings sterling per week. They work, as well as I could 
understand, about six hours a day, and devote the rest of the time to study, or 
learning. The course of studies is not extensive, but embraces the most com- 
mon and useful branches of education, such as arithmetic, geography, natural 

hilosophy, and agriculture, in all its scientific and practical details. They 
a an agricultural examination, or lecture, every day. I had the gratifica- 
tion of listening to an examination of fourteen of these young men, brought out 
of the field from their labor; and cheerfully admit that it was eminently suc- 
cessful, and in the highest degree creditable both to master and pupil. Besides 
these young men, who live on the farm, the young men in Dublin, at the Nor- 
mal School, who are preparing themselves for teachers of the national schools, 
are required to attend at the farm and assist in its labors a portion of the time, 
that they may become thoroughly acquainted with scientific and practical agri- 
culture in all its branches, and be able to teach it; the government being deter- 


mined that it shall form an indispensable part of the school instruction through- 
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out the island. The great objects, then, of the establishment, are to quality 
these young men for teachers by a thorough and practical education in the 
science, so far as it has reached that character, and in the most improved 
methods and operations of agriculture. Besides this, it is intended to furnish 
an opportunity to the sons of men of wealth, who may be placed here as pupils, 
to acquire a practical knowledge of, and a familiar insight into, all the details 
of farming. This must prove of the highest importance to them in the manage- 
ment of their own estates.” 





LIST OF LECTURES AT GLASNEVIN. 


1, The rudiments of agricultural chemistry, geology, mineralogy, botany, and 
vegetable physiology, so far as they have a practical application to agriculture. 
The nature and improvement of soils. 
3. The nature, properties, and application of the several manures. 
R Rt effects of heat, light, and water on soils, manures, animal and veget- 
able itfe. 
5. The nature, situation, and properties of farms in general. 
6. The proper division of farms, with the crops suitable, according to soil and 
situation. 
7. The situation and construction of farm buildings. 
8. Rotations of crops, fencing and draining, according to the most approved 
Lg a 
9. The scientific principles of ploughing, and the general construction and 
use of farm implements. 
10. The cultivation of green and grain crops, proper quantity of seeds, and 
best mode of culture. 
11. Haymaking and harvesting. 
12. Animal physiology and veterinary practice, and general management of 


orses. 
13. Cattle, their several breeds, management, diseases, and modes of cure; 
also of sheep and swine. 
14. Horse-feeding and fattening of cattle, with the improved modes of dairy 
management. 
15. Practical gardening, under the direction of Mr. Campbell. 


The results of this course of training with the teachers, are best seen 
in the following notice of the National School, at Larne,-——aa ordinary 
school in which agricultural chemistry and practical agriculture are pro- 
vided for in the course of study. 


“This is not, properly speaking, an agricultural school, but a national 
school, where the common branches of education are taught; and there is 
connected with it a department or class of agricultural study, and a small piece 
of land, which the boys cultivate, and on which, in the way of experiment, the 
principles of agriculture, and its general practice, are, within a very limited ex- 
tent, illustrated and tested. The examination was eminently successful, and 
creditable alike to the teacher and the pupils. It was from this establishment 
that a detachment of five pupils was sent for examination to the great meeting 
of the Agricultural Society of Scotland the last autumn, where their attainments 
created a great sensation, and produced an impression, on the subject of the im- 
portance of agricultural education, which is likely to lead to the adoption of 
some universal system on the subject. 

I shall transcribe the account given of the occasion: ‘Five boys from the 
school at Larne were introduced to the meeting, headed by theirteacher. They 
seemed to belong to the better class of — being clad in homely garbs ; 
and they appeared to be from twelve to fifteen years of age. They were exam- 
ined, in the first instance, by the inspector of schools, in grammer, geography, 
and arithmetic ; and scarcely a single question did they fail to answer correctly. 
They were then examined, by an agricultural professor, in the scientific 
branches, and by two practical farmers in the practical departments of agricul- 
ture. Their acquaintance with these was alike delightful and astonishing. 
They detailed the chemical constitution of the soil and the effect of manures, 
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the land best fitted for green ane, Oe different kinds of grain, the dairy, and 
the system of rotation of crops. Many of these answers required considerable 
exercise of reflection; and as previous concert between themselves and the 
gentlemen who examined them was out of the qpestion, their acquirements 
seemed to take the meeting by surprise; at the same time they afforded it the 
wars satisfaction, as evincing how much could be done by a proper system ot 
training. 

I a the establishment at Larne afforded me, in this respect, very high 
gratification. The agricultural studies are not made compulsory, but voluntary ; 
and one hour per day is devoted to agricultural labor. The Board of Education 
in Ireland have now under their control three thousand teachers; and it is pro- 
posed; wherever it may be deemed useful, to make agriculture a standard branch 
of common school education. They already have seven agricultural training 
establishments; and it is in contemplation to have twenty-five, with which it is 

posed shall be connected small model farms, so that every where, besides 
rnishing this most valuable instruction to the pupils of the schools, the farm- 
ers in the vicinity may be excited and instrocted to improve their cultivation. 
Thus diffusive is the nature of all beneficence. A good deed, like a stone 
thrown into the water, is sure to agitate the whole mass. Its strongest effects 
will be felt where the blow is given; but the concentric circles are seen extend- 
ing themselves on every side, and reach much farther than the eye can follow 
them. In the moral as well as physical world, the condition of mutual attrac- 
tion and dependence is universal and indissoluble. We have reason to hope 
that no geod s seed is ever sown in vain, but will sooner or later germinate and 
yield its proper fruits. 

These establishments do certainly the highest honor and credit to the intelli- 

nce and ane o Ireland, and their beneficent effects must presently 

seen in alleviating the indescribable amount of wretchedness under which this 
beautiful country and en eee have been so long crushed to the earth 
—a wretchedness which, to be understood, must be seen.” 


President Hitchcock, of Amherst in his Report to the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, in 1851, on Agricultural Schools, thus notices his visit 
to the National Agricultural School at Larne. 


The farm consists of only seven acres. Yet in 1848, the head master, Mr. 
M’Donnell, maintained on this smal] plot of ground, in the very best condition, 
three milch cows, two calves, four pigs, and one donkey, and raised besides 32} 
ewt. of wheat, 28 owt. of oats, and 24 cwt. of potatoes. The crops growing this 
year, appeared unusually fine. 

The in-door pupils pay $54 a year, including instruction and board, or if upon 
scholarships, only $22. The out-door pupils pay for instruction, $17 annually. 
The boarders work on the farm from 6 to 8, and from 10 to 12 A. M., and from 
4to6 P.M. From 12 to 3 o’clock daily they study in the school-room, in agri- 
culture as a science as well as in literature; also, from 6 to 8 P. M., in an even- 
ing class under the superintendence of a teacher. They are not admitted under 
fifteen years of age, nor without a certificate of moral character. The course is of 
two or three years’ duration, according to the age and acquirements of the pupils. 

The agricultural instruction “embraces the principles of chemistry ; the forma- 
tion, nature, and difference of soils; the rotations of cropping best suited to such 
varieties ; draining, trenching, and subsoiling, and the principles upon which their 
efficacy depends ; house feeding of cattle, and its advantages ; the constitution and 
properties of the different manures ; the proper divisions of farms, &c., &c.’’ To 
this is added a well grounded course of English education in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, geography, book-keeping, mensuration, land sur- 
veying, gauging, geometry, trigonometry, algebra, and navigation. 

Such arrangements are made, that each class receives religious instruction from 
clergymen selected by the parents or guardians. If the teacher of the school 
wishes to communicate religious instruction, he gives public notice of the time and 
place, and the pupils can attend or not, according to the wishes of their parents, or 
their own. 
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Dunmanway Monet Acaicutturat Scxoot, 


The Dunmanway Model Farm is situated in the county of Cork, and 
consists of twelve acres. The following extracts, taken from the Third 
Annual Report of Frederic W. Connor, head master of the school, 
shows its condition in 1852. 


The confidence placed by the public in the institution has not diminished. It 
has had a great increase of visitors. In the attendance of the pupils, an increase 
of 70 per cent. has taken place from among the various classes of society ; a 
greater number are still anxious to be admitted, but accommodation can not be 
found for their instruction. 

Agricultural Instruction, both of a scientific and practical nature, has been 
imparted regularly to the pupils during the past year, on the days appointed for 
giving such. There are very few subjects bearing upon agricultural economy, 
that have not been brought before their notice. Agricultural instruction is given 
in the morning, from a quarter past six to half-past eight o’clock ; in the evening 
from nine to half-past nine ; and every second week-day from half-past two till a 
quarter past three, P. M., or an average three hours daily. Information is com- 
municated by lectures, and the study of approved works on agriculture and manu- 
scripts prepared by myself accompanied in every case by searching examinations. 
The mode of instruction adopted has proved most satisfactory. The pupils take 
notes during the reading of the lecture ; these they immediately transcribe while 
the subject is yet fresh in the memory. Then subsequently exchange their man- 
uscripts, mutually correcting each other’s errors, (including those in spelling and 
composition,) after which I examine and classify their papers. Thus literary and 
agricultural instruction go hand in hand, and the agreeableness of the method 
forms no ordinary incentive to improvement. After my own examination of the 
class, which alternates with every lecture, I permit each pupil in his turn to ex- 
amine the class also; at other times to a lecture of his own composition. 
Again, I submit to the pupils a series of questions to be answered by them on 
paper—cause them monthly to write out essayson a given subject—and weekly 
discuss agricultural questions. As a proof of the interest evinced by them in the 
prosecution of their studies, I may be permitted to state, that many of them rose 
at three o’clock in the morning, during the summer, for the purpose of studying 
the subject of their lesson for that day. 

The Agricultural Boarders’ Class consists of four pupils, one of whom, being 
a free pupil, is supported gratuitously by the board. The want of accommodation 
prevents a greater number being admitted. The class continues to give every 
satisfaction. Since it was established five young men have been advanced from it 
to the Glasnevin Model Farm. The selection of members for this class is gen- 
erally confined to the neighboring farmers’ sons—the preference being given to 
those previously educated at a normal school. 

The Pupil- Teachers’ Class continues to work well. 

The Industrial Class, the members of which are selected from the agricultu- 
ral class, affords great satisfaction by the order and good conduct of its members, 
and the efficient manner in which they perform their duties. 

The Agricultural Clase consists on an average of 37 pupils, the highest num- 
ber we can conveniently find room for. The pupils composing this class are se- 
lected from the advanced classes of the school, who in conjunction with the agri- 
cultural boarders and pupil-teachers, receive agricultural instruction for the space 
of three-quarters of an hour every second week-day, and have also the privilege 
of attending the morning classes, where extra instruction is afforded. They are 
instructed in the leading principles of agricultural chemistry, geology, vegetable 
physiology, &c., and especially in those practical subjects bearing more directly 
upon their future employment. Of the 37 pupils composing the agricultural class, 
30 are the sons of farmers, holding from 20 to 200 acres of land respectively. 

The working pupils are required each to keep a journal of the various opera- 
tions going on on the farm,—the different periods at which crops are sown and 
harvested,—how managed, &c,—and many other remarks that will form a source 
of reliable information in after-life. —— observations are also noted 
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down. They also take in the preparation of the ground for the crops ; assist 

in the sowing, reaping. ee, of all erops ; in short, no operation tS porelood in 
saihich theletiaarmeteeat and attention is not so employed as to initiate them into a 
knowledge of those business habits required to fit them for the duties of afterlife. 
«Permission is granted the pupils to assist their parents in sowing and managing 
their crops; and, in inquiring of their parents as to the assistance they re- 
ceive the instruction of their children educated at this school, I was happy 
to-find they are in the constant habit of exposing the errors of their fathers’ and 
nei ’ husbandry, and contrasting the system pursued by them with that car- 

out on the Model Farm. 

Since dhe inatiation of the agricultural class, 12 young men have been ap- 
pointed out of it as Teachers of ational Schools, and eight are giving assistance 
on their fathers’ farms. 

These young men may be looked upon as so many practical instructors, who, 
feeling a zealous interest in the objects of their professions, will, in their inter- 
course with the neighboring farmers, be the means of materially i improving the 
intelligence and industry of the district. 


Worxnouse Acricuttora, Scxoois, 


One of the most interesting features of the present educational move- 
ment, both in England and Ireland, is the successful introduction of in- 
dustrial training for pauper children into workhouses. There were 
seventeen workhouse schools in Ireland to which agricultural depart- 
ments were annexed in 1852. Respecting the operation of these depart- 
ments in the county of Antrim, Mr. Senior, one of the poor law com- 
missioners, says: 

“Each year shows an increased demand for the workhouse boys by the far- 
mets; the age, therefore, at which the boy leaves the workhouse becomes a very 


early one; it probably now averages ten years. Each year also shows increased 
behavior on the part of the boys, who may, perhaps, be termed apprentices.” 


Dr. Kirkpatrick in view of another year’s experience adds: “ Every 
year’s experience convinces me more forcibly of the necessity of a gen- 
eral and efficient system of industrial training for pauper children, and I 
am happy to find that this opinion is steadily gaining ground both here 
and in the sister country. ‘The facts previously stated bear me out in 
this assertion with respect to this country, and the following extracts, 
which [ take leave to quote from a Parlimentary document, will show 
its progress in England, and may be useful in other respects.” 


Mr. Doyle, one of the poor law inspectors, in his Report, thus speaks of the pro- 
of industrial education for pauper boys, and of the success which has attended 
it wherever introduced : 

“The guardians of almost every union in this district in which there are upon 
an average a sufficient number of boys of an age capable of industrial oceupation, 
either have already provided, or have determined to provide the means for their 
industrial training. The unions of this district being almost exclusively agricul- 
tural, the means of industrial training for boys consist chiefly in the cultivation of 
a few acres of land by spade husbandry. in those unions in which this system 
can be said to be fairly in operation, it has already been productive of much benefit, 
and it will be seen by the detailed accounts furnished from some of them that this 
mode of educating the children in habits of industry is attended with considerable 
profit to the 

The master of the Wrexham union workhouse, in a communication addressed 
by him to Mr. Doyle, after describing the lamentable state of things that existed 
among 8 peng inmates previous to the adoption of a system of industrial 
training, thus proceed 

“Tt is these, and each like facta, which have impelled this board of guardians 
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to adopt some plan, if possible, to put a stop to these evils ; and hence, in 1848 
acre of potato land was taken as a trial, to be cultivated chiefly by the boys. 
snecess of the experiment was so satisfactory that the board was induced to 
a8 & permanent appendage to the workhouse, a field of four acres, in which 
eg r in the afternoon of each working day trains the boys in spade 
bandry. The profits of the first two years were comparatively small, still 
have enabled us to lay in a good stock of tools; and besides, when taken together 
with the present year’s profits, have realized in whole, in form of pauper labor, 
nearly £90. The statement now sent shows the result of our seoond year’s ope- 
rations in our own field, and as the general intelligence as well as the muscular 
capacity of the children is becoming equal to their work, we may expect 
pecuniary results ; but at last the moral results likely to flow from our vors 
are the most pleasing ; the children are more easily managed than formerly, are 
more contented and generally happier, and perform their work in a pleasing and 
cheerful manner. They are, I trust, in connection with the inculcation of sound 
principles, having those principles trained into habits, which, while they will for- 
tify against temptation, give promise of enabling the children readily to adapt 
themselves to the sphere in life in which their lot is likely to be cast, and of ulti- 
mately becoming wholly independent of parochial relief. I have great pleasure in 
being able to add, that not one boy who has gone out to service since we began 
these operations has been returned on our hands, or is likely to be so.” 


Mr. Everest, clerk of the Atcham Union, writes to Mr. Doyle as 
follows : 


“That the children of the poor may be efficiently taught, and so far as human 
means may produce the object, made useful and honorable members of society in 
a union workhouse, is a fact that I have long had the pleasure of witnessing in the 
union in which I have served from its commencement, as well as in one in which 
I previously served in the south of England. To illustrate the subject, I will now 
set forth, in as condensed a form as I can, the principles and practice maintained 
in the union school during the fourteen years of its operation. At first the num- 
ber of children was small, the guardians feeling it desirable not to crowd their 
workhouse until time had afforded all parties concerned in its government a little 
practical experience therein. A school was at once established ; but as no quali- 
fied schoolmaster applied in answer to an advertisement for such an officer, the 
situation was taken by a person who, though deficient in mental acquirements for 
such an office, was a practical agriculturist, of good moral character, and entered 
on his duties with a determination to do all he could for the welfare of the chil- 
dren put under his care. The first step was that of making the school a of 
moral as well as physical training, to which I attribute its great success. or this 
purpose every thing that transpired was, to the extent of his ability, made the sub- 
ject of some practical and familiar observations, enforced by such illustrations as 
became weighty by example. Industry was from the first a marked characteris- 
tic of the school, to inculcate which various indoor occupations were and still are 
practiced, such as knitting, netting, plaiting straw, &c., by which means it became 
a natural habit in the children to be doing something that was useful, so that 
when fatigued with heavier toils the child sat down to rest, it was, I had almost 
said, an instinctive feeling that led him to take his straws or needles in hand, and 
yet the gratification afforded when he found he had enough plait for a hat, and 
the pleasure evinced when by himself or his companions it was so formed, proved 
that his mind had received a correct bias as to production by his own application, 
nor was there ever occasion to enforce this practice when once begun, as it became 
a source of pleasure to be so engaged ; but whenever we found a lazy boy it 
became the subject of a moral lecture, and as work was and still is held to be its 
own reward in our school, if a boy is found idle the punishment is simple, take 
him away from his work to look at the others busily employed, and so severe is 
this in almost every case, that I have scarcely ever known a Boy remain half an 
hour without petitioning for liberty to go to work, and I have been equally pleased 
to see that others, instead of making any taunting remarks, have become petition- 
ers in behalf of their schoolfellow. 

“These may appear trifling incidents, but let guardians and officers try the plan, 
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the issue in future service, and they will find, as I have done, that they 

facts; and I notice them because for the want of seeing this import- 

the outset, that the child is to be trained to the principle of being useful, 

the other efforts are vain. Another important point we have always 

Co het tr ee neler At Ree to do that work in the 

way, and then to make him understand that particular way is best, and 

gives them additional interest ia their oak, while it tends to make them 

workmen in after-life. Our chief mode of employment is on the land we 

vate by spade husbandry, a portion of which has, from the opening of the 

school, ben cultivated enclasively by the boys.” . . . 
* 


« Having stated the natare and alain aia aaah te insane ears, it only 
remains to speak of its success. It has been said that the tendenc of workhouse 
is to make perpetual paupers, and such statements are ie, no doubt, in 
fall belief of their truth ; but I am happy to say that, so ph erenen > msg 
may serve for the data of calculation, it is without a shadow of foundation here. 
Our children go to service, and I would rather refer inquiriers to their employers 
for their characters as servants, than speak of it myself. Suffice it to say that, 
with a very few exceptions, (and those of characters the most vicious and thor- 
formed before they came to us,) and one or two cases of serious illness, they 
have not returned, except, as is frequently the case, to visit the school where they 
were trained in the habits of virtue and industry, and leave behind them some 
trifle, either in money or otherwise, to the school fund. If we trained them up as 
paupers, I think many of them bid fair to forget the place of their training before 
return. Scarcely a child who has been taught in our school leaves it without 
those feelings of affection for their associates which indicate most clearly that the 
- mind has a cultivated, and the assistance they afford in procuring situations for 
those they left behind proves the genuine character of their attachments ; but to 
return to the workhouse after going to service is felt to be a disgrace, and will, I 
hope, as it has hitherto done, prevent such a circumstance ever occurring except 
in cases that are unavoidable ; and in such eases I hope that a sense of rectitude 
and the love of virtue will seek such an asylum in preference to crime.” 


Mr. Farnall, another of the poor law inspectors, states: 


“ On reference to the tables, it will be seen that fifty acres of land, cultivated by 
514 boys, have yielded in a year a net profit of £335 7s. Id.; there is, however, 
a far more valuable benefit acquired than that sum of money represents, for 
Setedtenhees; in Gr eoqhemanvet this peeuniary profit, been under training 
for manual labor; have been instructed in the value of labor, and in the con- 
nection which must be maintained between labor and property ; have been made 
acquainted, to some extent at least, with the natural world; have felt pleasure in 
the contemplation of their own work; and have been trained, as far as practi- 
eable, to meet the difficulties and distresses which may beset them in their way 


through life.” 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


Even as early as during the Carlovingian period, we find mention made 
of several flourishing schools in Belgium; as, the cloister schools of 
Lobbes and Gemblours; and especially those of Liege. These were 
destroyed by the Normans, but those at Liege became prosperous again 
under the episcopate of Notker, (about A. D. 971,) and remained eminent 
during the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Under Charlemagne, the 
state had immediate charge of education, but a close connection took 
place between church and state under his successors; and from the time 
of Louis the Pious, the bishops were intrusted with the legal charge of 
public instruction. This was at first contrary to their wishes; but the 
clergy kept the control of education for some centuries. Their schools 
were connected with the cathedrals and monasteries, (cathedral schools, 
cloister schools.) Besides those already named, may be mentioned those at 
Stavelot, St. Trond, St. Hubert, Waulfort, Brogue, and those of the abbeys 
of St. Laurent, and St. Jacob, in the diocese of Liege; the schools of Door- 
nik, celebrated for the scholastic Odo, of Orleans; and in Flanders, the 
schools of the cloisters of St. Peter and St. Bawo, at Ghent, and the 
schools of Thourout and Afflighem. 

Between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries, new necessities introduced 
a new species of schools. These were the chapter schools, which were 
cotemporary with the emancipation of the towns. While the feudal lords 
were proud of their ignorance, the citizens were learning to read and 
write; and this new class of schools afforded the first protection to the 
vulgar tongue, and gave rise to other institutions, such as the “ chambers 
of rhetoric,” which promoted social culture and free thought. Down to 
the crusades, education was intended only to train theologians; but now, 
laics began to receive an education, substantially Christian, and increas- 
ingly free. The poor were taught gratis. During this period elementary 
schools were organized, which carried their pupils up to the beginning of 
Donatus,* and no further. The larger schools taught grammar, music, 





* EZlius Donatus, was an eminent rhetorician and grammarian at Rome, A. D. 354, and 
preceptor of St. Jerome. His grammar was the leading school-book during the middle ages, 
and with its fellows, the “* Doctrinale,”’ “ Mammotrectus,” &c., was replaced by the manuals 
of Melanchthon and his cotemporaries. Donatus was probably printed on wooden blocks, 
like the “Biblia Pauperum,” before movable types were invented. So universally was the 
work known, that “ donat”’ or “donet’”’ was a tera. commonly used for « preface or introduc 
tion to any thing. 
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and ethics, fitting their graduates to study with profit at foreign univer- 
sities. 

John IV., duke of Brabant, founded the great Catholic university of 
Louvain in 1426, which contained at one time fifty colleges, divided into 
five classes: theological, juridicial, medical, mixed, and cloister-schoois. 
The university of Leyden was founded in 1575, under the opposite 
auspices of the Dutch Protestants. 

Under Maria Theresa the system of the universities and gymnasia was 
re-arranged, and their instruction rendered uniform, and committed mainly 
to the hands of the Jesuits. At the French Revolution, the university 
of Louvain was extinguished, and public education regulated anew, by 
the decree of the 3d Brumaire of the year IV. The constitution of the 
year VIII. having passed the subject by in silence, Chaptal was desirous 
of obtaining the right of free instruction; but Bonaparte would not allow 
it. Portalis, on the contrary, maintained that religion should be made 
‘the basis of all instruction. But this demand was not complied with in 
the reorganization of the school system, made out by Fourcroy, and 
which went into operation under a decree of May 1, 1802. This law 
established four classes of-schools: primary, secondary, lyceums, and 
professional schools (Fachschulen.) On the whole, the French dominion 
gave a great impulse to instruction in Belgium. 

The treaty of Paris, of March 80, 1814, fixed the boundaries of the 
Netherlands, and united Holland and Belgium. In these new circum- 
stances, the system of public instruction became the subject of much 
difficulty between the Calvinists of the northern provinces and the 
Catholics of the southern. The government therefore undertook itself 
to manage the organization of the system of instruction in its three 
grades, under articles 226 and 228 of the constitution. In 1817 it 
organized the primary school system upon the best possible basis; a 
measure which forms one of the claims of King William I, to the 
gratitude of the friends of youth. In that year, three universities were 
established in the three provinces of Belgium; at Louvain, Ghent, and 
Liege. At the same time there were organized, independent of the com- 
munal gymnasiums, seven athenzeums, or higher institutions of inter- 
mediate instruction; at Brussels, Maestricht, Bruges, Doornik, Namur, 
Antwerp, and Luxemburg. In these, public lectures were given, with 
the view of promoting good taste and enlightenment among all classes of 
society. Excellent lectures were also delivered for the same purpose in the 
literary and scientific museum at Brussels. In each of these athenzeums 
were ten professors; and the course of study was six years in length 
Industrial education was excluded in them in favor of the study of the 
ancient languages. 

The revolution of 1830 caused a reaction against this system. This 
revolution in many respects resembled that which caused the downfall of 
Joseph II. William I. desired to free the Belgians from French in- 
fluence, and with this object adopted the injudicious measure of attempt- 
ing to force the Dutch language upon them. He also endeavored to 
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familiarize them with Protestant ideas, and to this end determined to get 
the care of religious instruction exclusively into the hands of the state. 
But the clergy were energetic in asserting their rights; the boldness of 
the Belgian deputies to the States-General increased daily ; and the pro- 
ject for a system of public and private instruction which was laid before 
the second chamber on the 26th November, 1829, was very unfavorably 
received by the Catholics. The government very honorably confessed its 
error by repealing the obnoxious ordinances of 1825. But it was too 
late, and the Belgian provinces were lost to Holland. On the 12th Octo- 
ber, 1830, the provisory government repealed all laws restricting the free- 
dom of instruction, and the present system, in which liberty of instruc- 
tion and governmental aid and supervision are recognized, commenced. 

In the educational history of Belgium, the advocates of the right and 
duty of the State to interpose its authority to aid parents, neighbor- 
hoods, and municipal bodies in establishing schools of different grades, 
and subjecting them to constant, vigilant, and intelligent supervision, 
and thus protecting itself against incompetent teachers and the conse- 
quences of parental and municipal neglect, can find abundant, if not 
wholly conclusive arguments against the claims of the church on the one 
hand, and of the unabridged and unaided liberty of parents in the educa- 
tion of children on the other. Certain it is, that at no period of the his 
tory of Belgium, has education been made at once so comprehensive 
and universal as while under governmental organization and inspection. 
During the undisputed supremacy of the Catholic church—and no coun- 
try in Europe has remained so firm to its traditional faith and the 
authority of the church of Rome—while it enjoyed the advantages which 
result from the doctrine and example of a learned and pious clergy, and 
from numerous monastic and other religious institutions—there was a 
large body of the people uninstructed. On the union of the territory 
which now constitutes the kingdom of Belgium, with Holland, under the 
designation of the kingdom of the Netherlands, the king undertook to 
extend over it the system of public education which was commenced 
in Holland under the auspices of the “ Society for the Public Good” 
in 1784, and adopted by the government in 1806, and which had re- 
sulted in diffusing over the whole country a high degree of popular 
intelligence. 

The new system of public schools began to operate in the Belgic pro- 
vinces in 1817, when a Normal school was established at Liege, and 
during the twelve years from that time to 1829, the progress and quality 
of popular education was greater than at any former period, and greatet 
than in the twelve years following, during which the system was broken 
up, and the church and the voluntary system again prevailed. The 
number of children who attended the elementary schools in the winter 
of 1817, was 152,898; and in the winter of 1828, they amounted to 247,496, 
being an increase of 94,589. In 1817 the salaries paid by the govern- 
ment to teachers in the rural communes, was 157,580 frances; in 1828, 
488 150 francs, showing an increase of 330,570 francs. During this 
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period, 1,146 school-rooms, and 668 houses for teachers were erected, or 
thoroughly repaired and fitted up. Well organized schools, under com- 
petent teachers, were established in nearly every commune, and the 
whole were subjected to a vigilant and intelligent inspection, and im- 
provement was rapidly and universally extending. Antiquated and 
awkward routine was replaced by rational and pleasing methods of teach- 
ing; uniformity of class-books was introduced; normal classes and 
associations of teachers were established for the professional training 
of all who applied to teach in the popular schools; in short, the whole 
plan of proceeding was regular, thorough, and responsible, through a 
system of inspection, examination, reports, and full publicity. 

The popularity of the system of elementary schools was destroyed by 
the efforts of the government to control the institutions of secondary and 
superior education, and especially by the measures adopted to enforce a 
Protestant influence from Holland into institutions supported by the 
Catholics, who constituted a large majority of these provinces. 

In 1816 the king issued a decree for the organization of the upper 
branches of public instruction. By this decree three universities were 
created—at Louvain, at Ghent, and Liege—each to possess the five 
faculties, of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, mathematical and phys- 
ical sciences, philosophy and letters. 

In 1822, an edict was published forbidding all persons to exercise the 
functions of schoolmaster in the higher branches of education who had 
not been authorized by the central board of instruction; and by a decree 
of 1822, this edict was extended to all associations, civil and religious, 
and all persons were forbidden to take vows in any religious fraternity, 
without permission of the government. 

In 1825 all independent schools and seminaries were suppressed, and 
a philosophical college was established at Louvain, in which all who 
were destined for the ecclesiastical state were required to pass two 
years in study as a necessary condition for admission into any episcopal 
seminary. 

This movement was followed by a loud demand for liberty of instruc- 
tion, of the press, and of worship on the part of the Catholics, and finally 
a concordat was concluded with the court of Rome and the government 
of Holland, in virtue of which the episcopal theological seminaries were 
again opened, and the bishops left at liberty to provide at their own dis- 
cretion for the instruction of the pupils. 

In 1830 the Nassau dynasty was banished from Belgium, and a con- 
stitutional monarchy was formed, under which the equal liberty of all 
creeds and religious communities was guarranteed, and the entire lib- 
erty of instruction proclaimed. 

The practical adoption of this principal was productive of great im- 
mediate injury to primary education. The best schools in all the large 
cities, which had grown up under the fostering care of the government, 
and the stimulus of constant and intelligent inspection, and the exclusion 
of incompetent teachers, were broken up, and their places supplied by a 
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large number of private and parochial schools, too small in the attend 
ance of pupils to admit of a thorough system of classification as to age 
and proficiency, and too limited in resources to command the servicer 
of well qualified teachers. The societies of teachers and friends of ed- 
ucation which had sprung up for the encouragement and improvement 
of the profession, and for the production and use of good books, were 
discontinued, and a period of public apathy succeeded, in which broken 
down tradesmen, and men who had proved their unfitness for other 
work requiring activity and culture of mind, found employment as 
teachers, and especially in schools where there was no longer any or- 
ganization enforced by the local authorities as a test of qualification for 
the business of instruction. “In ten years,” said one of the most intelli- 
gent school officers in Brussels in 1840, “education has gone back in 
this country one hundred years.” ‘The contrast between Holland, as 
it now is, and Belgium, in educational matters, is striking,” remarks an 
intelligent traveller in 1842. “Nothing can be more deplorable than 
the mockery of education, which the people in the rural districts are sat- 
isfied to let teachers, or those who profess to be teachers, practice.” 

So rapidly was Belgium sinking below its former position, and in the 
scale of European nations, in the condition of popular education, that the 
attention of government was arrested, and the well-directed efforts of 
individuals were enlisted to apply the remedy. The public mind was 
used by a series of popular tracts “on the condition of primary instruction 
and the necessity of improvement,” from the pen of M. Ducpetiaux, who 
also published in 1838 an elaborate work on primary instruction in which 
the schools of Belgium were contrasted with those of Prussia, Saxony, 
Holland, France, and Switzerland. A course of normal instruction was 
provided in connection with a private seminary of M. Vandermaelon in 
1839, and societies of teachers were again formed to assist in establishing 
a system of public schools. So thoroughly were a portion of the Cath- 
olic bishops satisfied that the contest which had arisen between the 
ultra liberal and the ultra church party—the one excluding all religious 
instruction and all clerical officials from the schools, and the other not 
only making religion an element in family and school education, but 
making every teacher an ecclesiastic, and subjecting the schools entirely 
to clerical inspection and control as a part of the organization of the 
church, was highly detrimental both to the cause of religion and edu- 
cation—that in 1842 they gave in their adhesion to an organic law, which, 
while it secures to the whole people a-sound secular education, provides 
for religious instruction, and guarrantees to the clergy a high degree 
of influence in the schools. 

The system of public instruction in Belgium embraces, 

1. Primary schools, including day schools for children of the usuad 
school age in other countries, infant schools or asylums, and Sunday 
schools and evening classes for adults, whose early instruction has beeg 
neglected. 

2. Superior primary or high schools in all the large towns. 
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3 Secondary or intermediate schools, called athenwa, preparatory to 
the university. 

4. Normal schools, to qualify teachers both for elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

5. Superior schools or universities, with faculties, of theology, law, 
medicine, and philosophy. 

6. Special schools for industrial education, and particular classes. 

1, Primary Instruction. 

The system of primary instruction established in 1842, embraces three 
classes of schools—primary, superior, and normal. Every commune (the 
smallest territorial and civil subdivision of the State) must have at least 
one public elementary school, unless the instruction of all the children is 
provided for to the satisfaction of the government, in private endowed, 
or denominational schools. These schools must be free to the poor, and 
can be made free to all, by vote of the communal council. 

The studies in the primary or elementary school, includes religion 
and morals, reading, writing, the scheme of weights and measures as 
defined by law, the elements of arithmetic, geography, and the French, 
German, or Flemish language, according to the locality of the school. 
Instruction in religion and morality is placed under the direction of min- 
isters of the sect to which the majority of the pupils belong. Children 
belonging to other communions need not attend during such instruction 
if their parents object. 

The schools are established and managed by the communal council, 
or administrative authorities of the villages and cities, subject to the 
supervision of the government, through cantonal and provincial in- 
spectors. 

An inspector is appointed by the king, through the minister of public 
instruction for each canton or judicial district, on the nomination of the 
provincial council, whose duty it is to visit at least twice in every year 
all the schools in the district, and furnish a detailed account of them to 
the provincial inspector. The cantonal inspector holds his office for 
three years, and is paid a per diem sum for his services. He must keep 
a regular journal of his visits, in which he must enter the results of his 
observation. He must also hold a conference of all the teachers in his 
district once in three months, for examination and discussion of their 
methods of teaching, and text-books used. 

An inspector is also appointed-for each of the nine provinces, whose 
duty it is to visit all the schools of the province once in the year, preside 
at the cantonal conferences of teachers, make an abstract of the journal 
or register of the cantonal inspectors, and submit a complete report 
of the condition of primary instruction in the province to the mimister 
of the interior at Brussels. The provincial inspectors assemble once a 
year as a central commission, under the presidency of the minister of the 
department. 

The teachers must be chosen from among candidates, who have for 
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two years at least, and with approval, pursued the studies of a normal 
school, either of the State or, if private, of one that has submitted to the 
inspection provided for in the law. Every teacher must receive a cer- 
tificate of qualification from a board consisting of a lay and clerical 
member, the former appointed by the State, and the latter by the eccle- 
siastical authorities. He may be dismissed by the provincial inspector 
on consultation with the communal council. 

The cost of the primary schools is borne by the communes, and in- 
cluded in their taxation. The provinces only interfere when the appro- 
priation made by the commune is equal to the product of two centimes 
per cent. of the sum paid in direct taxes. The grants of money by 
the legislature are specially designed for establishing infant, Sunday, 
evening, and apprentices’ schools. When the government is satisfied 
through the provincial inspector, that the instruction given by endowed, 
or private schools, is adequate to the wants of the commune, it may 
relieve the commune from the obligation of supporting a public school. 


2. Surerion Primary Scuoors, 


The law of 1842 provides for a superior elementary school in every 
large city, which, by the act of 1850, were connected directly with the 
next higher grade of schools in the system of public instruction. In 
1846 there were twenty-six of these schools; in one of the best in each 
province, a normal course was provided for teachers of the schools 
below. 


3. Seconpary, on Intermepiate Scuoots. 


Prior to 1850, in most of the cities and large towns, there were one or 
more institutions, known as athenzum, Latin school, gymnasium, &c., 
some of them public and some private, some under lay and others 
under ecclesiastical control, some for day and others for boarding pupils, 
and all designed to supply a middle course of instruction between the 
primary school and the university. In 1850 a law was passed to pro- 
vide a class of public schools under the name of athenzum and second- 
ary schools, to meet the double purpose, of preparation for higher literary 
studies, and for the practical pursuits of life. The schools are of two 
grades, higher and lower intermediate schools. The higher grade, 
known as atheneum, includes two sections, one for classical and the 
other for industrial instruction. Pupils, destined for collegiate studies, 
have a course of six years, in which prominence is given to the ancient 
and modern languages, and studies which are preliminary to the lec- 
tures and professional studies of the university. This course is similar to 
that of the gymnasiaof Germany. Pupils destined for either of the four 
special schools of arts, engineering, mines, or war, have a course of four 
years, which include, in the lower grade, linear and mechanical draw- 
ing, surveying, and other applications of geometry; and in the higher, 
mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, and the elements of industrial 
economy. This course resembles that of the real schools of Germany. 
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4, Surerion Instruction. 

Higher instruction is dispensed by four universities; two supported 
by the State, at Ghent and Liege; two being free of all governmental 
control, one at Louvain, avowedly and intensely Catholic in its tone and 
management, and the other at Brussels, founded by an association, and 
professedly free from all denominational bias—the religious instruction 
of the pupils being left to parents, and the ministry of the several de- 
nominations, with which the pupils are connected. Each university is 
composed of four faculties—law, medicine, science, philosophy and let- 
ters; to these, at Louvain, there is a faculty of theology and canonical 
aw. In 1850 there were about 1,400 students in the several departments 
of the four universities. 

There are two academical degrees—that of candidate and doctor, 
which are bestowed, not by the university, but by a board of exam- 
iners, composed of men eminent for learning and science; each faculty 
or department having its separate sub-board, which is appointed by the 
king annually, two being nominated by the senate, two by the lower 
house, and three by the ministers of the government. This board hold 
its session at Brussels, and awards after a public examination, (concour ) 
certificates and titles to those who are possessed of the greatest scien- 
tific and literary knowledge, without reference to the place, institution, 
or teachers, when this knowledge and ability has been acquired. The 
degree of doctor is accessible only to those who pursue the professional 
studies of law, medicine, or theology, and can not be conferred on any 
one who has not received the degree of candidate. 


5. Inpustaiat anp Sreciat Instruction. 

Industrial instruction is given in institutions of three grades; higher 
instruction in the special schools of arts and manufactures and mines, 
attached to the university of Liege, those of civil engineering and 
of arts and manufactures annexed to the university of Ghent, and the 
superior institute of commerce at Antwerp; intermediate instruction in 
the industrial departments attached to all the athenza and high schools; 
primary instruction in the industrial schools for workmen. 

The preparatory school at Liege is intended to qualify pupils for the 
special schools for public service. The course of study, occupying two 
years, includes all the studies necessary for preparing mining engin- 
eers, practical chemists, and mechanics. ‘The course in the special 
mining school, occupying three years, includes courses in applied me- 
chanics, mineralogy and geology, industrial inorganic chemistry, indus- 
trial natural philosophy, exploration and working of mines, assaying, 
metullurgy, industrial architecture, mining, legislation and industrial 
economy. A diploma of mining engineer is delivered to those who pass 
the requisite examinations, and the pupils of the school are first exam- 
ined for vacant places in the corps of engineers. The special school 
of arts and manufactures is divided into two sections, one for instruction 
in the applications of science to chemistry and mineralogy, and the other 
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for the construction of machines. The course of study in the former 
eccupies four years, and in the latter, three. Pupils passing the re- 
quired examination receive the diploma of civil engineer of arts and 
manufactures, or of engineer and machinist. The number of pupils in 
all these schools, for the academic year 1852-3, is 84; there being 42 in 
the preparatory school, 11 in the mining school, 16 in the school of arts 
and manufactures, 15 others, pursuing different courses. 

The special school of arts and manufactures at Ghent is organized 
similarly to that at Liege, but is not yet in operation. 

The superior institute of commerce at Antwerp, is also not yet in 
operation. It is intended to teach the science and art of commercial 
business. 

Youth are prepared for the higher special instruction in the indus- 
trial department of the higher intermediate schools, or in the lower in- 
termediate schools; with which two grades, the following institutions 
may also be classed, namely: the industrial schools of Ghent, Liege, 
Verviers and Huy ; the provincial special school of commerce, industry, 
and mines, of Hainault; the provincial special school for master miners, 
attached to the college of Charleroi; the industrial and literary school 
of Verviers ; the State veterinary and agricultural schooi at Cureghem- 
lez-Bruxelles, and the schools of navigation at Antwerp and Ostend. 
Here may also be classed the intermediate agricultural and horticul- 
tural schools established by government in 1849 and 1850, either by 
arrangements with municipal authorities for connecting special depart- 
ments with the existing schools, or by agreements with private persons 
to convert farms or gardens into special schools. These are of two 
classes ; 1, those designed to instruct the sons of land-owners, farmers, 
&c., in agricultural science ; and 2, those designed to train good master- 
workmen. 


Of the first class, are 
Number of pupils, 

The agricultural oguanes of the school at Tirlemont, . . . 15 
“ “ “ “ “ “ Chimay, ay oe 27 
« « S “ © industrial school at Leuze, . 39 
«“ “ 2 “ « Verviers, 16 
“ « . “ la Trapperie, . . . 22 
« « . “ Bergen-op-Zoom, - 30 
« s 4 “ the school at Oostacker, . . 25 
“ horticultural school at Genelbrugge-lez-Gand, . ose 

Of the second class, are 
™ practical horticultural school at Vilvorde, . . .... . 29 
. ngrioutearel ©. OCR. 2 000 Wo ee 
“ « «  Rollé, , . 25 
© school for making farm tools at Hain-Saint-Pierre, 12 
Whole number of pupils, . 289 


The total expense of these schools is $24 923.31, of which they receive 
from the State, $21,445.33. 
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~ Primary industrial instruction is given in the following shous 

1; The school of arts and trades at Tournay, to which chilaren ave 
admitted to the number of about 80, at 12 years of age and upwards, 
and where they are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and at the 
same time the beginning cf a trade. There are for this purpose five 
workshops; of carpentry, weaving, construction, founding, and hose- 
making. — 

2. The manufacturing or working schools, 740 in number. Lace- 
making alone is taught in 586 schools; lace-making, knitting, and sew- 
ing, in 135, and other trades in 19. In 479 of them, the pupils receive 
primary literary instruction, with the industrial training. 

3. The apprentice schools, numbering 78. Their design is either to 
introduce new improvements into the trades of weaving and spinning, 
or to introduce new branches of industry, and thus to obviate the diffi- 
culties arising from the introduction of spinning machinery into the 
country, where a large portion of the population were accustomed to 
support themselves by spinning by hand. 

The military school is one of the most important military establish- 
ments in Belgium, and is for the purpose of training officers of all arms. 
The instruction is given by a corps of not less than 18 professors, 14 
tutors, and 6 masters. The pupils, whose number varies from 100 to 
125, are divided into several sections, as follows: 1. Infantry and cav- 
alry sections, (course two years,) composed of subalterns and young 
men admitted on public examination. 2. School proper, (course two 
years, ) composed of pupils admitted by the minister of war, after exam- 
ination. 3. School of application, (course two years, ) of sub-lieutenants 
of engineers or artillery, who have been through a two years’ course in 
the school. 4. Section of artillery and engineer officers, (course two 
years,) of lieutenants of artillery and engineers not having studied in 
the school, and placed there to complete their studies. 5. Section 
of Turkish pupils, comprises young officers of different arms of the 
Turkish army. 

The military school corresponds with the three schools in France, 
called the school of Saint-Cyr, the polytechnic school, and the school 
of application (at Metz.) 

Military schools of lower grade are: 1, the school for soldiers’ chil- 
dren at Lierre, (course occupying five years, besides preparatory class, ) 
composed of legitimate children of officers, subalterns, soldiers, and 
assistants in the war department, intended to furnish graduates fitted to 
become subalterns in the army; 2, regimental schools organized from 
the staff-officers, and forming part of the regimental battalion of reserve. 
These schools are of two grades, and are for the instruction of ignorant 
soldiers. There also exist regimental evening schools, for subalterns, 
corporals, and soldiers. 

Thus the Belgian army has a social organization, quite as fit for 
peace as for war. The officers who leave their military employment 
easily find civil occupations. Veteran subalterns, on account of their 
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nabits of order and discipline, are in request, as policemen, on railroads, 
as postmasters, and town tax-gatherers; the countrymen who return 
home afier two years of service, carry with them the benefits of the 
primary course of instruction. Thus the army, a means of security in 
war, becomes an element of improvement in peace. 

There are two veterinary schools, one at Brussels and the other at 
Liege. The school at Brussels embraces a complete course of instruc- 
tion in agriculture. 

The government supports three “ conservatories” of music, the oldest 
at Liege, with an average attendance of 250 pupils; a second at Ghent, 
with 300 pupils; and the largest at Brussels, with 400 pupils. Every 
third year a concour is held for competition in musical composition, in 
which the successful competitor receives 10,000 francs for the purpose 
of a four years’ tour in other countries. Besides these national schools, 
there are several local schools of music, by which a taste for this de- 
lightful art is made general. 

There are over fifty schools and halls of drawing, painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, supported or aided by the government, with over 
7,000 pupils. A national exhibition is held every three years, at which 
numerous prizes and premiums are offered for competition. 

A national observatory is maintained a: Brussels, and learned socie- 
ties for the cultivation of science, literature, and the arts, are liberally 


patronized by the government. The geographical institute of M. Van- 
dermaden has largely contributed to the advancement of this branch 
of useful knowledge. 

In 1848 there were fourteen public libraries, each having over 10,000 
volumes, and all comprising 509,100 volumes. 

The government supports two schools for deaf mutes, one for the 
blind, six for orphans, and three for young criminals, 


Norma Instruction. 


Normal instruction commands much and increasing attention from 
the Belgian government. Besides two normal schools for teachers and 
professors in the secondary and superior schools, there exist for primary 
teachers the following public normal schools, so called because entirely 
or partly supervised and supported by the government: 

Two government normal schools, established and supported by the 
State. 

Seven normal departments annexed to higher primary schools, estab- 
lished and assisted by government. 

Seven episcopal normal schools, established and maintained by the 
Catholic bishops, but which have been placed under government super- 
vision and regulations, and are assisted by its funds. Besides these 
public normal schools, there are others not officially recognized as pub- 
lic schools, viz.: the remaining episcopal normal schools, and private © 
establishments. 

There are also periodical meetings of public primary teachers, which 
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resemble the teachers’ instituces cf the United States, and which are 
called conferences. They are conducted by government officials, and 
. partly at its expense, except a ‘ew which have been established by the 
teachers themselves. — 

Teachers’ Conferences.—These are: held quarterly during vacations, 
and conducted by the provincial or cantonal inspectors. Their sessions 
are short, generally occupying only one day, and never more than three. 
They are held within and for certain specified districts, the public pri- 
mary teachers within which are legally bound to attend them. Instruc- 
tion is given by the presiding officers, and by the teachers themselves, 
on various educational subjects; the inspectors usually presenting theo- 
retical and scientific matter, and the teachers explaining their various 
methods, &c. The subjects to be discussed at each conference are 
announced at the close of the preceding one, and each teacher is ex- 
pected to prepare himself on them at home. Private teachers and non- 
professional persons are not allowed to attend the meetings, unless for 
special reasons. An allowance of from twenty to thirty cents a day is 
paid to each member. 

Each teacher is required, after his return home, to prepare an account 
of the proceedings of the meeting, and to forward it to the inspector, 
who selects the best for registration, as the public record of the meeting. 
Libraries for the use of the teachers belong to each conference, furn- 
ished generally in the first instance by the government, and sometimes 
increased by the contributions of teachers and other friends of education. 
The number of works in these libraries in 1848, was 5,908, in 9,352 vol- 
umes, estimated to be worth about $2,700. 

‘The number of teachers’ conferences held in Belgium was, in 1846, 
349; in 1847, 460; and in 1848, 635. The average length of their busi- 
ness sessions was five or five and a half hours. 

The exercises at one of these conferences were as follows, according 
to the record made by one of the teachers present: 


The session commenced at 10 A. M., with the signing an attendance-roll by 
the teachers, and a short prayer by the religious inspector. The civil inspector, 
who with his ecclesiastical brother presided over the meeting, proceeded to com- 
plain that sundry teachers had failed to present their reports of the previous 
meeting, and caused them to promise to do it. Several reports of that meeting 
were then read. 

At this point the provincial inspector, M. Courtois, arrived, and assumed the 
direction of the business. 

The order of the day being the best methods of teaching writing, M. Daulie 
gave an account of his method. His first lessons are for the position of the body 
and of the pen, and then follows the tracing of straight lines, curves, and ovals, 
from copies upon the blackboard. 

M. Chevalier d’Herchies exhibited his method at the board; it consists in 
drawing various ovals, from which he forms the different letters. 

M. ‘Courtoia, the inspector, recommended the use te na slates for yo 
pupils, as a means of teaching them early to write, of keeping them occupi 
and still. He further remarked that instruction in writing might be divided into 
three @arts; 1, formation of straight lines, curves, and ovals; 2, formation of 
.etters, and of words in large and half text; 3, writing fine hand, and formation 
of different characters and forms of letters. 
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The session was suspended at twelve, and recommenced at half-past two. 

The provincial inspector notified the teachers that they must keep school all 
the year; and it would become his duty to take rigorous measures with those who 
should not fulfill this obligation. In reply to M. be, who said that some- 
times there were no scholars, he said that he could not admit that there was a 
total want of scholars, that such a case was impossible. 

M. Masson explained his method of teaching the catechism. He uses the sim- 
ultaneous and individual methods, with explanations from time to. time. 

The ecclesiastical cantonal inspector, M. Brohez, said that these explanations 
should be prepared under the direction of the priest. He also directed the atten- 
tion of the teachers te the pronunciation of the catechism and of the prayers. 

An exercise followed in teaching French, and another in grammar, the latter 
being a method of distinguishing between the verbal adjective and the present 
participle, illustrated upon the board. 

Cantonal inspector Dubois gave instructions in agriculture and gardening, and 
recommended the teachers to communicate such instruction to their pupils. 

The provincial inspector stated a curious fact with regard to transplanting the 
beet. It has two rows of roots, always pointing to the east and west, which in 
transplanting must be set in the same direction, otherwise the growth of the plant 
is much retarded. 

Inspector Dubois informed the meeting that the next conference would take 
place October 19, 1848, and that the subjects for di ion would be methods 
of teaching arithmetic, and the first three centuries of Belgian history. 





Normat Scxoozs, 

The inspection, management, and instruction of the State normal 
schools, the normal departments annexed to the higher primary schools. 
and the episcopal normal schools, are substantially alike in the three 
classes of institutions. 

All candidates for entrance are examined by a “jury,” composed 
partly of government inspectors and partly of the instructors. The 
courses of study occupy three years. The pupils are usually required 
to board and lodge upon the school premises. The regular graduates 
have the first right of examination for vacant situations as public teach- 
ers; and government, besides the assistance given to the normal schools 
by erecting buildings and bearing part of the current expenses, appro- 
priates about $12,500 annually in sums usually of about $40 each, to 
the assistance of a number of the more meritorious pupils. 

Schools of application are annexed to all the normal schools, being 
the primary schools of the neighborhood. The following account of the 
government normal school at Lierre will give a fair general representa- 
tion of these schools. 

Normat Scuoon at Lierre, 

Candidates for admission to the normal school at Lierre, are first exam- 
ined by the provincial inspectors of primary instruction, who are charged 
in particular to see that none are admitted who are inflicted with any 
deformity or infirmity incompatible with the occupation of teaching. 
If suitable, they are then examined by a committee or “jury” of two 
inspectors and three of the faculty of the school, in reading, writing, 
religion, and morals, the grammar of their own and of the French lan- 
guage, the four fundamental rules of arithmetic, the legal system 
of weights and measures, the clements of geography, particularly 
of Belgian geography, and the a facts of Belgian history. 
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The course of study at Lierre, occupying three years, embraces the 
following subjects, viz: religion and morals ; sacred and church history ; 
reading, writing, and book-keeping ; grammar and composition ; geogra- 
phy and history, especially of Belgium; arithmetic, and its business 
applications ; elements of theoretical geometry, and of mapping, land 
measuring, and leveling; elementary algebra; portions of the natural 
sciences applicable to every-day life; agriculture and horticulture, graft- 
ing and pruning; theory of education, pedagogy and methodology ; hy- 
giene, as applicable to children and schools; elements of constitutional 
law ; knowledge of the constitution and laws of Belgium, and of the 
most usual forms under them, church and school laws ; singing and plain 
chant, playing the organ, harmony and accompaniment; drawing, 
linear, ornamenal, and architectural. During the third year of the 
course, the pupils are required to teach the different classes in the 
echools of application or practice annexed to the normal schools, under 
the direction of the professors of pedagogy and methodology. 

The instructors are a director and sub-director, who are ecclesiastics, 
nine professors, an adjunct professor, and a gardener-demonstrator ; the 
full complement of pupils being 150. 

The pupils board and lodge within the institution, and the entire ap- 
portionment of their time, occupations, and recreations, is under the con- 
trol of the school authorities. The whole establishment is under the 
hygienie supervision of a physician, who directs any measures necessary 
for the health of the inmates. 

There is a library of educational works, which receives a copy of every 
work published by government, or by its assistance, and some philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus, maps, and models for drawing. 

The entire expense of the school at Lierre, for 1848, was $6,943.22, 
of which $5,395.33 was paid for salaries. 

There is an examination at graduation, according to the result of 
which three grades of diplomas are given. At present (1848) all the 
graduates of the normal schools are employed in teaching. The gov- 
ernment continues the bounty above mentioned, for three years after 
graduation, to such recipients of it as do not find their salaries, as public 
teachers, sufficient for their support. 


Femate Normat Epvdation. 


There are fifteen religious establishments and boarding-schools for 
females designated by government, to a certain number of pupils in 
which a bounty is paid similar to that given to male normal pupils. 
These institutions are under government inspection, and the beneficia- 
riés in them are employed as public teachers after their graduation. 
The course of study is substantially similar to that of the normal schools 
for males, some studies, as geometry, agriculture, horticulture, and con- 
atitutional law, being omitted, and needlework and the application of 
drawing to the cutting and fitting of dresses being added. 

















XII. PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN HOLLAND. 





I, PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


Tue first impulse to improved primary instruction in Holland was 
given by some benevolent citizens of Groningen, who, in 1784, founded 
the “Society for the Public Good.” They were encouraged and 
supported by the government, in their efforts to prepare school books, 
train schoolmasters, and excite attention to the state of schools. In 1806 
the various edicts and regulations, published from time to time, were 
digested into a law, by M. Van der Ende, and were generalized for the 
guidance of the country at large. The French invasion curtailed the 
means applied to education ; still the Dutch system was, as early as 1812, 
thought worthy of a special inquiry by Commissioners deputed from the 
University of Paris, at the head of which was M. Cuvier, who reported 
with no small admiration respecting it. On the restoration of peace in 
1814, the first care of the king was d‘rected to the state of public educa- 
tion, which by the law of that year was restored to the footing of 1806. 
Every province was divided into educational districts, and a school in- 
spector was appointed to each district. A provincial School Commis- 
sion was named from among the leading inhabitants of each province to 
co-operate with the inspectors, and a sum was charged on the budget for 
the educational outlay, from which the traveling expenses of the commis- 
sioners were to be defrayed. 

The governments of the towns and provinces were charged with the 
cost of maintaining the schools, for which they provide in their local bud- 
gets. Teachers were classified into four ranks, according to their qualifi_ 
cations and acquirements, and received their appointments from Govern- 
ment. A sum was also destined for the encouragement of associations of 
teachers, who were to meet to confer on school management, to visit each 
other’s schools, and to study in common the duties incumbent on their 
profession. 

The best known methods of instruction were sought and tried, and a 
catalogue of the best school books was prepared and published in the 
course of the year 1814. 

In 1825, a prize was offered by the “ Society for the Public Good,” for the 
best essay on the advantages and disadvantages of the monitorial sys- 
tem, and the simultaneous or class system of instruction. The prize was 
awarded to a dissertation by M. Visser, Inspector of Primary Schools in 
Fries-land. In this essay, the system of monitorial instruction is analyzed, 
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and proved to be unsound on every point which bears upon education in 
the best sense of thatterm. This essay was published and widely distrib- 
uted by the society, and contributed to form and strengthen the opinion 
which prevails in Holland, against the method of mutual instruction. 

In 1816 the Normal School at Haarlem was established, to supply a 
deficiency which was felt for the training of teachers, through the influ- 
ence of M. Van der Ende, who is esteemed the father of education in 
Holland. A similar institution had previously been commenced on a 
small scale at Groningen, by the Society of Public Good. Up to the es- 
tablishment of the Normal School at Groningen, teachers had been trained 
in Holland, by serving a sort of apprenticeship from the age of 14 to 16 or 
18, as assistants in the larger schools, during the day, and receiving a 
course of special instruction, for one hour every evening. This, as far as 
it goes, is a cheap and excellent mode of professional training. But the 
experience of fifteen years satisfied her statesmen and educators, that 
thie was not sufficient. It made good schoolmasters, but not inquiring and 
creative teachers. It produced rather routine than intelligent teaching, 
and arrested the progress of improvement, by perpetuating only the meth- 
ods of those schools in which the young teachers had been practiced as as- 
sistants. To obviate this tendency, and to give to teachers a broader 
and firmer basis of attainments and principles, Normal Schools were es- 
tablished. The two modes are now continued together,* and in connec- 
tion with the stimulus of the severe examination through which all teach- 
ers must pass, and of the direct and constant inspection to which all schol- 
ars are subjected, they have made the elementary schools of Holland 
inferior to none other in Europe. President Bache, in his Report on Edu- 
cation in Europe, pronounces them superior to those of the same class in 
any of the European states. 

The attendance of children is not made compulsory on parents, but, 
what is equivalent to such an enactment, it is provided by law, that out- 
door relief shall not be administered to any family, where children are al- 
lowed to run wild in the streets, or grow up as vagrants, or are employed 
in any factory without a previous elementary training. 

The schools are not made free to parents by governmental contribu- 
tion or local taxation, although both of these modes of supporting schools 
are resorted to. The schools are in the first place made good, by pro- 
viding for the employment of only well-qualified teachers, and then the 
schools, thus made good, are open to all parents without exception or dis- 
tinction, and all are required to pay a tuition fee, which the government 
provides shall not be large in any case. The result is universal educa- 
tion throughout Holland. In Haarlem, with a population of 21,000 in 
1840, there was not a child of ten years of age, and of sound intellect, who 
could not both read and write, and this is true throughout Holland, accord- 
ing to the testimony of intelligent travelers, and is borne out by the fol- 
lowing official table, (page 60S,) as to the school attendance in 1846. 





* See page S44. 
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The superiority of public elementary instruction in Holland, 1s attribu- 
ted, by her own educators, and by intelligent foreigners, who have visited 
her schools in the rural districts, as well as in the large towns, to that 
system of special inspection, combined with specific and enforced prepa- 
ration of all candidates for the office of teacher, and subsequent gradation 
of rank and pay, according to character and skill, which has now been in 
operation nearly half a century, ever since the first school law of the Ba- 
tavian Republic, in 1806, drawn up by that wise statesman, M. Van der 
Palm. The following extracts will give at once this testimony, and an 
intelligent account of the system of inspection. 

Baron Cuvier, in his “ Report to the French Government on the estab- 
lishment of Public Instruction in Holland,” in 1811, after speaking with 
special commendation of the system of inspection, remarks : 


“The government is authorized to grant to each province a certain 
sum to meet the compensation, and the expenses of travel, and meeting 
of the inspectors. The mode of choosing them is excellent; they are 
taken from clergymen, or laymen of education, who have signalized them- 
selves by their interest in the education of children, and skill in the local 
management of schools ; from the teachers who have distinguished them- 
selves in their vocation ; and in the a towns, from the professors of the 
Universities and higher grade of schools.” 


Mr. W. E. Hickson, now Principal of the Mechanics Institute in Liver. 
pool, in an “ Account of the Dutch and German Schools,” published in 
1840, remarks : 


“In Holland, education is, on the whole, more faithfully carried out 
than in most of the German States, and we may add that, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous Normal Schools of Prussia, (institutions in which Hol- 
land, although possessing two, is still deficient) the Dutch schoolmasters 
are decidedly superior to the Prussian, and the schools of primary instruc- 
tion consequently in a more efficient state. This superiority we attribute 
entirely to a better system of inspection. In Prussia, the inspectors of 
schools are neither sufficiently numerous, nor are their powers sufficiently 
extensive. Mr. Streiz, the inspector for the province of Posen, confessed 
to us the impossibility of personally visiting every one of the 1,635 schools 
in his district, and admitted that he was obliged; in his returns, to depend 
to a great extent upon the reports of local schoul committees. In Hol- 
land, inspection is the basis upon which the whole fabric of popular in- 
struction rests. 

The constitution of the Board is well worthy of attention ; there can be 
no judges of the qualifications of teachers equal to those whose daily em- 
ployment consists in visiting schools, and comparing the merits of differ- 
ent plans of instruction. But the power given to the inspector does not 
end here: by virtue of his office he is a member of every local board, and 
when vacant situations in schools are to be filled up, a new examination 
is instituted before him into the merits of the different candidates. It is 
upon his motion that the appointment is made, and upon his report to the 
higher authorities a master is suspended or dismissed for misconduct. 
Through his influence children of more than ordinary capacity in the 
schools he visits, are transferred, as pupils, to the Normal Schools, in or- 
der to be trained for masters ; and through his active agency all improved 
plans or methods of instruction are diffused throughout the various insti- 
tutions of the country.” 
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“""M. Cousin, in a Report to the minister of Public Instruction in France, 
in 1836, “on the state of Education in Holland,” while giving a prefer- 
ence to the school law of Prussia, in its provision for Normal Schools, and 
the classification of public schools, and especially for the support of the 
higher class of primary schools, assigns the palm to Holland, in the mat- 
ter of school inspection. 


“ The provincial boards of primary instruction, with their great and various 
powers, constitute, in my mind, the chief superiority of the Dutch over the Prus- 
sian law. They resemble the Schul-collegiwm, which forms a part of every pro- 
vincial consistory in Prussia; but they are far better, for the Schul-collegium is 
not composed of inspectors. It sends out some of its members to inspect, as 
oceasion requires, but inspection is not its function. It judges from written 
documents, and not from ocular proof, and is generally. obliged to rely upon 
the sole testimony of the member sent to inspect; whereas in Holland, the 
board, being both inspectors and judges of inspections, are on the one hand 
better judges, in consequence of the experience they have acquired in a con- 
stant routine of inspection ; and, on the other hand, they are better inspectors, 
by what they learn at the board, when acting as judges and governors, a com- 
toation eminently practical, and uniting what is almost every where sepa- 
rated. 7 * * 7 * 

Every inspector resides in his own district, and he is bound to inspect every 
school at least twice a year, and he has jurisdiction over the primary schools of 
every grade within the district. Without his approval no one can either be a 
public or a private teacher; and no public or private teacher can retain his situa- 
tion, or be promoted, or receive any gratuity; for no commissioner has any 
power in his absence, and he is either the chairman or the influential member 
of all meetings that are held. He is thus at the head of the whole of the pri- 
mary instruction in his particular district. He is required to repair three 
times a year to the chief town of the province, to meet the other district inspec- 
tors of the province, and a conlerence is held, the governor of the province 

iding, which lasts for a fortnight or three weeks, during which time each 
specior reads a report upon the state of his district, and brings before the 
meeting all such questions as belong to them. As each province has its own 
particular code of regulations for its primary schools, founded upon the law 
and its general regulations, the provincial board examines whether all the pro- 
ceedings of the several inspectors have been conformable to that particular code; 
they look to the strict and uniform execution of the code; they pass such 
measures as belong to them to originate, and they draw up the annual report 
which is to be presented to the central administration, and submit such amend- 
ments as appear to them necessary or useful, and of which the central adminis- 
tration is constituted the judge. Under the Minister of the Interior there is a 
high functionary, the Inspector-general of Primary Instruction ; and from time 
to time a general meeting is summoned by the government, to be held at the 
Hague, to which each provincial board sends a deputy ; and thus, from the In- 
spector-general of the Hague, down to the local inspector of the smallest dis- 
trict, the whole of the primary instruction is under the direction of inspectors. 
Each inspector has charge of his own district, each provincial board has charge 
of its province; and the general meeting, which may be called the assembly 
of the states-general of primary instruction, has charge of the whole king- 
dom. All these authorities are, in their several degrees, analogous in their 
nature ; for all are pubiic functionaries, all are paid and responsible officers. 
The district-inspector is responsible to the provincial Board of Commissioners ; 
and they are responsible to the Inspector-general and the Minister of the In- 
terior. In this learned and very simple hierarchy the powers of every member 
are clearly defined and limited.” 


Mr. George Nicholls, in a “ Report on the condition of the Laboring 
Poor in Holland and Belgium,” to the Poor Law Commissioners of 
England, in 1838, remarks: 


“The measures adopted in Holland to promote the education of all classes, 
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have apparently resu.ted from the conviction that the moral and social charac- 
ter of the people, their intelligence, and their capacity for increasing the resour- 
ces of the country, must in a great measure depend upon the manner in which 
they are trained for the fulfillment of their several duties. The state has not 
rendered education actually obligatory upon the municipalities, neither has it 
required evidence of the education of the children of the poorer classes by any 
educational test; for a sense of the importance of education pervades the entire 
community—it is sought by the poor for their children, with an earnestness simi-+ 
lar to that observed in the more wealthy classes in other countries; and in 
Holland, the direct interference of government is confined to regulating the 
mode of instruction, by means of an organized system of inspection. 

This system, however much it may interfere with the liberty of the subject, 
has certainly some advantages. The poor, who have no means of judging for 
themselves, have, in the certificate given to every schoolmaster, some sort of 
guarantee that the person to whom they send their children is not an ignorant 
charlatan, professing to teach what he has never learned, and in the next place 
it secures to those who devote themselves to the profession a much higher rate 
of remuneration than they would receive if, as with us, every broken-down 
tradesman could open a school when able to do nothing else. This exclusion 
of absolute incapacity is also a means, and a very powerful one, of raising the 
character uf the profession in popular estimation. With us, any man can be- 
come a schoolmaster, as easily as he can a coal-merchant, by simply putting a 
brass plate on his door; but in Holland, (and the same system is very general 
in Germany,) some degree of study is rendered indispensable, and the whole 
class, therefore, stand out from the rest of the community as men of superior at- 
tainments, and enjoy that consideration which men of cultivated minds every- 
where command, when not surrounded by coadjutors below rather than above 
the common level. 

In Holland, there is no profession that ranks higher than that of a school- 
master, and a nobleman would scarcely, if at all, command more respect 


than is paid to many of those who devote their lives to the instruction of youth. 
The same personal consideration is extended to the assistant teacher or usher. 
We were much struck with the difference in the position of persons of this class 
abroad, from their Jot at home, when we were visiting a school for the middle 
classes at Hesse-Cassel. The school contained 200 children, and was supported 
partly ty the town and the government, and partly by the haem of the schol- 


ars. The charge for daily instruction was from Is. 8d. to 5s. per month. The 
children were distributed in six classess—to each class a separate master or as 
sistant teacher. We were conducted over the establishment by the head maste1 
or director of the school, and the first thing which drew our atiention was the ex 
treme ceremony with which we were introduced to each of the assistant mas- 
ters, and the many apologies made by the meme for interrupting them, although 
but for a moment, in their important labors. We saw those treated as equals, 
who are in England ofien estimated as only on a rank with grooms or upper 
servants. 

The most important branch of administration, as connected with education, 
is that which relates to school inspection. All who have ever been anxious either 
to maintain the veces A of a school, or to improve its character, will appre- 
ciate the importance of the frequent periodical visits of persons having a knowl- 
edge of what education is, and who are therefore able to estimate correctly the 
amount and kind of instruction given. Let a school established by voluntary 
subscriptions be placed to-day upon the best possible footing, if no vigilance be 
exercised by its founders, and if the master be neither encouraged nor stimula- 
ted to exertion by their presence, his salary will speedily be converted into a 
sinecure, and the school will degenerate to the lowest point of utility.” 


Professor Bache, in his “ Report on Education in Europe,” in 1838, to 
the Trustees of Girard College, remarks: 

“The system of primary instruction in Holland is particularly interesting to 
an American, from its organization in an ascending series; beginning with the 
local school authorities, and terminating, after progressive degrees of represen- 
tation, as it were, in the highest authority; instead of emanating, as in the cen- 
tralized systems, from that authority. fair trial has been given to a system 
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of inspection which is almost entirely applicable to our country, and which has 
succeeded with them.” 

The school system of Holland consists of a brief law, of only twenty-three 
articles, drawn up by M. Van der Palm, the distinguished Oriental schol- 
lar, in 1801, and modified by M. Van der Ende, in 1806, and a series of 
Regulations drawn up by the state department having charge of this sub- 
ject, to carry out the provisions of the law. The law was so wisely framed, 
and was so well adapted to the spirit, customs and habits of the people, 
that it has survived three great revolutions : first, that which converted the 
Batavian Republic into a kingdom, at first independent, but afterward 
incorporated with the French empire; next, that which dethroned Louis, 
restored the house of Orange, and united Holland and Belgium in one 
monarchy ; and lastly, the revolution which again separated the two 
countries, and restricted the kingdom of the Netherlands to its former lim- 
its. During these thirty years, the law of 1806 was never interfered 
with ; it could only be altered by another law, and when the government, 
in 1829, in order to please the Belgian liberal party, brought forward a 
new general law, which made some very objectionable changes in that of 
1806, the chambers resisted, and the government were obliged to with- 
draw the bill. 

The following provisions will show the spirit and scope of the law, and 
general regulations. 

TX. “The school inspector of the district is authorized, in concert with the 
local authorities, to intrust one or more known and respectable persons with a 
local inspection, subordinate to his own, over the school or schools, and also 
over all the teachers of both sexes in the place, whether village, hamlet, or oth- 
erwise, and for each separately. 

X. In all the more considerable towns and places, the parochial authorities, 
in concert with the school inspector of the district, shall establish a local su- 
perintendence of the primary schools, which shall consist of one or more per- 
sons, according to local circumstances, but so as each member shall have a 

rticular division, and all the schools in that division shall be confided to him 
individually. These persons shall collectively constitute, with the school in- 
spector of the district, the local school board. 

XVII. No one shall be allowed to become a candidate for a vacant school, or 
to establish a new one, or to give private lessons, without having first obtained 
a certificate of general admission. In like manner, no one shall be allowed to 
teach any other branch than that for which he shall have received a certificate 
of general admission. 

XIL The instruction shall be conducted in such a manner, that the study 
of suitable and useful branches of knowledge shail be accompanied by an exer- 
cise of the intellectual powers, and in such a manner that the pupils shall be 
prepared for the practice of all social and Christian virtues, 

XIIL. Measures shall be taken that the scholars be not left without instruc- 
tion in the doctrinal creed of the religious community to which they belong; 
but that part of the instruction shall not be exacted from the schoolmaster. 

XXX. The provincial* and parochial authorities are recommended to take 
the necessary steps : 





* The constitution of Holland is somewhat singular, and would seem at first sight to be founded 
a what perhaps may one day be ized as the true theory of representative government, that 
pe orl Sng intermediate elections. rate-payers elect the Kiezers, the Kiezers elect the Raad 
or town council, the town council elect a certain proportion of the bers of the provincial govern- 
ments, and the provincia! governments elect the lower chamber of the States General, or House of 


The States-General consist of two chambers. The upper chamber is somewhat of a House of 
Lords, but not hereditary. The bers, fifty in number, receive 250/. per annum for traveling ex- 
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1. That the emoluments of the teacher (principally in rural parishes) be set- 
tled in such a way that his duties, when creditably performed, may obtain for 
him a sufficient livelihood, and that he be rendered as little dependent as 
ble, by direct aid, upon the parents of the children who frequent his schvol. 

2. That attendance at the schools be strictly enforced, and that they be kept 
open throughout the year.” 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE EXAMINATION OF THOSE WHO DESIRE TO BECOME 
TEACHERS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


1. The teachers shall be divided into four classes, or grades, according to the 
amount of knowledge required, and according to the examination which they 
shall have passed. 

VII. In these examinations, the object shall be to ascertain not only the ex- 
tent of knowledge of the candidate in the branches he is proposing to teach, but 
also his power of communicating that knowledge to others, an especially to 
children. 

VIII. Before proceeding to the examination properly so called, the examin- 
ers shall endeavor to ascertain, in conversation with the candidate, his vot 
ions on morals and religion ; the sphere of his attainments, both with regard to 
the most indispensable parts of primary instruction, and to foreign languages 
and other branches which he proposes to teach; together with his aptitude to 
direct, instruct, and form the character of youth. 

IX. The subjects of examination shall be as follows: 


1. Reading from different printed and written characters; and whether with 
a good pronunciation and a proper and natural accent, and with a knowledge 
of punctuation. 

Some words and phrases designedly wrong shall be shown to the candi- 
date, to ascertain his knowledge of orthography. 

3. To ascertain his acquaintance with the grammatical structure of the Dutch 
language, a sentence shall be dictated to him, which he shall analyze, and point 
out the parts of speech; and he must give proofs of a familiar acquaintance 
with the declensions snd conjugations. 

4. The candidate shall write some lines in large, middle, and small hand, 
and shall make his own pens. 

5. Some questions in arithmetic shall be proposed to him, confining this 
especially to such as are of common occurrence, and which shall be sufficient 
to show the dexterity of the candidate in calculations, both in whole numbers 
and in fractions. Questions shall be put to him on the theoretical parts, and 
especially on decimal arithmetic. 

6. Some questions shall be proposed on the theory of singing. 

7. Different questions shall be proposed relative to history, geography, nat- 
ural philosophy, mathematics, and such other branches of knowledge as the 
candidate proposes to teach. 

8. A passage in French, or in any other language in which the candidate 
wishes to be examined, shall be given to him to read and translate. A pas- 
sage in Dutch shall be dictated to him, to be translated by him, either in writ- 
ing or viva voce,into the language which forms the subject of the examination. 
He shall be required to give, de improviso, in the same language, a composition 
in the form of a letter or narrative, d&c., all for the purpose of ascertaining 
the degree of acquaintance he possesses with the language in question, in or- 
thography, grammar and punctuation. 





= The lower chamber, before the Revolution, consisted of 110 members, now but of fifty-five, 
provincial governments are : 
North Brabant, 42 members. Friesland, 


Guelderland, Overyssel, 


“ 
“ 
“ 


The members of these provincial governments are not elected by the town councils, but by the no- 
bility; the town councils, and Kiezers of the country districts, nearly in equal proportions. General 
business affecting more than one province, is referred to one or other of two committees, or provincial 
cabinets, elected by the members of the provincial governments. On these committees one member 
sits for each province 
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X. The examination upon the acquirements of the candidate having been 
completed, the examiners shal! proceed'to inquire into his capacity for teach- 
ing} they shall question him as to the manner of teaching children to know 
the letters, res, and the first principles ; then reading, writing, and arithme- 
tie. They shall then require him to relate some. story or portion of history, in 
order to discover the degree of talent he possesses to present things to children 
with clearness and precision; care shall be taken, if there be a convenient o 
pamtenien, and if it be thought advisable, to have some children present, of dif- 
erent ages, and of different degrees of attainment, in order to ascertain more 
particularly his skill in practical teaching. 

XL aan § the examiners shall — some questions upon the principles 
to. be followed in rewards and punishments; as also in general on the best meth- 
ods to be adopted, not only to develop and cultivate the intellectual faculties of 
children, but most especially to bring them up in the exercise of the Christian 


es. 

XIL.. When the examination is concluded, the examiners shall deliver to the 
candidate, who desires to obtain a general admission as a master, and has given 

roof of sufficient ability, a deed of that admission, according to the extent of 
bis ability; and in this shall be stated, as distinctly as possible, the extent and 
the nature of the talents and of the acquirements of the candidate, as proved by 
his examination ; and it shall declare the rank he, has obtained, if it be in the 
first, second, third, or fourth class, and consequently such a general admis- 
sion as shall give him a right to apply for the situation of a master, accord- 
ing to the rank which has been assigned to him. Finally, the said deed shall 
declare the branches of education, and the languages fur which he shall have 
obtained the general admission. 

XIII. The schoolmistresses or teachers of languages who shall have passed 
an examination, and have given sufficient proofs of their ability, shall also re- 
ceive a deed which shall contain, besides a declaration of the extent and amount 
of their acquirements and talents, as proved by the examination, a general ad- 
mission either for the office of schoolmistress or teacher of languages. That 
deed shall moreover expressly declare the branches of study and the languages 
which the person examined shall be entitled to teach. 

XIV. All the deeds mentioned in the two preceding articles shall be alike 
throughout the whole extent of the republic, both in the matter and the form. 
If they are issued by a provincial board of education, they shall be signed by 
the president and secretary, and the seal of the board shall be affixed to them. 
The deeds issued by an inspector, or by a local board, shall be signed by the in- 
spector only, or by the secretary of the local board. 

XV. The certificates for the first and second class, issued by a provincial 
board, shall entitle those who obtain them to be masters in all primary schools, 

ublic as well as private, of the two classes, in all places throughout the repub- 
fie, without exception ; whereas the deeds issued by a local board shall confer 
no privilege beyond that locality. 

VI. The certificates for the third class, as well as those for the fourth or 
lowest class, shall confer the privilege of becoming teachers, except in schools 
established in places whose wants are proportioned to the rank and capacity of 
such masters, and which are situated within the jurisdiction of the provincial 


ard. 

XVII. In order that the provisions contained in the two preceding articles 
may be more easily carried into effect, the schools in small towns and less con- 
siderable places, more fully described in Art. 9 of regulation A, shall be classed 
by the different inspectors and by the provincial boards, into higher, middle, 
and lower schools, upon a principle hereafter provided. This classification, 
which shall be submitted to the provincial authorities for approval, shall be 
solely for the purpose of preventing the principal school falling into the hands 
of incompetent masters; while, at the same time, it leaves the power of placing 
a very able master over the smallest school. 

XVIII. In the towns or places of greatest importance, no master of the fourth 
or lowest class shall be eligible to either a public ora private school. The 
local boards are even recommended to take care, as much as possible, that the 
tuition in the schools of their towns shall not be entrusted to any other thar 
masiers of the first or second class. 

XXIV. A list containing the name, the rank, the nature, and the extent of 
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the abilities of each of those who shall have obtained deeds of general admis- 
sion as master, mistress, or teacher of languages, shall be published in the peri- 
odical ) work entitled ‘ Bydragen tot den Staat,’ écc., (which is still pub- 


It is impossible not to see that the stimulating effect of a series of ex- 
aminations of this character, before a tribunal composed of qualified 
judges, must produce a class of teachers for the work of primary instruc- 
tion unequaled in any other part of the world. But the soul of the whole 
system is inspection, or in other words, active and vigilant superintend- 
ence,—intelligent direction, and real responsibility,—all of which are in- 
volved in the system of inspection carried out in Holland. Without 
inspection there can be no competent tribunal for the examination of 
teachers ; without inspection, local school committees and conductors of 
schools would be irresponsible to public opinion, inert and negligent; 
without inspection there would be no person constantly at hand sufficientiy 
informed upon the state of education to suggest the measures required 
for the promotion of its objects; without inspection there would be no dif- 
fusion of new ideas, no benefiting by the experience of others, no rivalry 
in improvement, no progress. The following extracts will show the man- 
ner in which the duties of inspection are provided for. 


REGULATIONS FOR SCHOOL INSPECTORS, AND FOR THE BOARDS OF EDUCATION IN 
THE DIFFERENT PROVINCES, 


II. “Each inspector shall make himself acquainted with the number and 
situations of the primary schools, and also with the state of primary instruction 
throughout the whole extent of his district. It shall be his duty to see that, be- 
sides the necessary number of ordinary schools, there shall be a sufficient num- 
ber of schools for children of tender age, organized in the best possible manner, 
and alsu schools of industry. Finally, he shall take care, that proper instruc- 
tion in all branches of primary education may be obtained, according to the 
circumstances and wants of the different parishes. 

III. He shall make it his business to become personally acquainted with the 
different masters in his district, and with the extent of their fitness, and shall 
keep a note thereof. 

IV. He shall make it his special business to excite and maintain the zeal of 
the masters; and for that purpose, he shall at fixed periods require a certain 
number of them to meet him, either at his own house or in other parts of his 
district, and as frequently as possible.* 

V. The inspector shall be bound éo visit twice a year all the schools in his 
district, which are directly subject to his supervision. He is hereby exhorted 
to repeat those visits at different times, either when a particular case calls for 
it, or for the general good. 

VI. In visiting the schools which are under his direct supervision, he shall 
call upon the master to teach the pupils of the different classes in his presence, 
those which are in different stages of progress, in order that he may judge as to 
the manner in which the instruction is given and regulated. He shall also in- 
quire if the regulations concerning primary instruction, as well as the regula- 
tion for the internal order of the school, are duly observed and executed ; and 
he shall pay attention to every thing which he believes to be of any importance. 
At the conclusion of the visit, the inspector shall have a private conversation 
with the master or mistress, upon all he has observed: and according as the 
case may be, he shall express ny Reyer give them advice, admonish, or cen- 
sure them, upon what he may have seen or heard. Every school inspector 





* In compliance with the spirit of this article, societies of schoolmasters have been formed, under 
the ices of the i at diffe times, in the districts of each province, which keep up @ 
month, 7 





rivalry of improvement. They meet at stated times, generally every 
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shall keep notes of all remarks and observations which he shall have made in 

the course of his visits, to be used in the manner hereinafter provided. 

- FX. They shall pay particular attention to.improve the school-rooms; to the 

education of the children of the poor, and especially in the villages and ham- 

lets ; to regulate and improve the incomes. of the masters; and to the schools 

pnp her g open and attended without interruption, as much as possible, during 
w ar. 

XVIII. The ordinary meetings of the boards shall be held in the towns where 
the provincial authorities reside, at least three times a year; the one during 
Easter week, the other two in the second week of a October. 

XXIV. At each ordinary meeting, each member shall give in a written re- 

1. Of the schools he has visited since the last meeting, Rating the time of his 
visit, and the observations he then made regarding the state of the schools, in 
all different particulars. 

2. Of the meetings he has held of the schoolmasters for the purpose of com- 
municating with them respecting their duties. 

3. Of the examinations which have taken place before him of masters of the 
lowest class, and of the higher classes. 

4. Of the changes and other events which shall have taken place in his dis- 
trict, relative to any school or schoolmaster, since the last meeting, and es- 
pecially all vacancies of masterships, the delivery of deeds of call, nomination, 
or special appointment of every degree and of every class, setting forth the 
most important circumstances connected with them: the appointment of local 
inspectors in places of minor extent; the changes that may have occurred in 
the local school boards; the inspectivn of a new primary school or school of in- 
dustry; the admission of any teacher of languages; the ot of apy 
rules for the internal order of schools; the introduction of schcol s, other 
than those contained in the general list of books, in the private schools of both 
classes; the measures that have been taken to regulate and improve the incomes 
of the masters; the measures that have been taken to secure the schools being 
Seveeerepedly kept open and attended; any difficulties they may have en- 
coantered ; the encouragement or otherwise which the masters may have met 
with ; and the examinations of pupils in the schools. The inspector shall fur- 
ther point out the particular parts which he wishes to have inserted in the 
above mentioned monthly publication, (Bydragen.) 


XXV. From these written documents and other private information, as well 
as from the written reports of the local school boards, (as mentioned in the fol- 
lowing article,) every school inspector shall draw up annually, previous to the 
meeting held in Easter week, a general report on the state of the schools and of 
primary instruction throughout his district. He shall state therein the reasons 
why he has not visited, or has not visited more than once, any particular school 
in the course of the preceding year. He shall state such proposals as appear 
to him deserving of attention, and which may tend to the improvement + a i- 
ey wereeten. 

XX VI. In order that the school inspectors may not omit to mention, in their 
annual report, any of the particulars stated in the preceding article, the local 
school boards, or their individual members, in so far as concerns the schools 

laced under their individual —, shall draw up a reportin writing, simi- 
~ to that required from the school inspectors, before the end of February at 
test. 

XXIX. At the conclusion of the ordinary meeting held in Easter week, each 
board shall forward, or cause to be forwarded within the space of four weeks, to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, besides the documents men- 
tioned in the preceding article, 

1. One of the two authentic copies of the annual general summary. 
on originals of the general reports of the different members of the 

ards. 

3. The originals of the annual written reports of the different local boards. 

4. A detailed statement, taken from the report of each of the members, of the 
proposals which each board shall be desirous of bringing under the considera- 
tion of the next annual general meeting, or which it has been resolved to lay 
before the provincial authorities.” 
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REGULATIONS RESPECTING THE GENERAL ORDER TO BE OBSERVED IN THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS. 


I. “ The primary schools shall be open without intermission the whole year, 
except during the times fixed for the holidays. 

II. During the whole time devoted to the lessons, the master shall be present 
from the beginning to the end; he shall not be engaged in | thing which is 
unconnected with the teaching, nor absent himself from school, except for rea- 
sons of absolute necessity. 

III. The master shall take care that the pupils do not unnecessarily go out of 
school ; and especially that they be quiet and attentive; and, when in the play- 
ground, that they always conduct themselves in a peaceable, respectable, and 
modest manner. 

IV. When the number of pupils shall exceed seventy, measures shall be 
taken for providing a second master or an under master. 

V. The pupils shall be entered, as much as possible, at fixed terms in the 
course of the year. 

VI. At the opening and at the breaking up of each class, a Christian prayer, 
solemn, short, and suitable to the occasion, shall be said daily or weekly. At 
the same time, a hymn, adapted to the circumstances, may be sung. 

VII. The pupils shall be divided into three classes, each of which shall have 
its distinct place; and on every occasion when the schoo! meets, each shall 
receive the instruction that belongs to it. 

VIII. The instruction shall be communicated simultaneously to all the pu- 
pils in the same class; and the master shall take care that, during that time, 
the i in the two other classes are usefully employed. 

IX. The instruction in the different classes, and in the different branches 
taught, shall be as much as possible conveyed by the use of the black board: 

X. When the master shall. think it advisable, he shall reward the most ad- 
wanens pupils by employing them to teach some parts of the lessons to the 

nners. 

I. The master shall take care that the pupils be at all times clean in their 
dress, well washed and combed, and he shall at the same time pay the strictest 
attention to every thing that may contribute to their health. 

XII. The school-rooms shall be at all times 2 in proper order; for that 
purpose they shall be ventilated in the intervals of school hours, and cleaned 
out twice a week. 

XIII. An examination of each school shall take = at least once a year. 
Upon that occasion the pupils of a lower class shall be passed to a higher; and 
as far as circumstances will allow, rewards shall be given to those who have 
distinguished themselves by their application and good conduct. 

XIV. When a pupil at the end of the course of study shall leave the school, 
if he shall have distinguished himself by the progress he has made and by his 
good conduct, a certificate of honor shall be presented to him. 

XV. A code of regulations shall be drawn up for each particular school, and 
this, whether written or printed, shall be pasted on a board, hung up in the room, 
and from time to time read and explained by the master. 

XVI. The said codes shall be issued by the authorities over each school; 
their object shall be, to regulate the hours of teaching and how these shall be 
divided among the three classes.” 


As the masters were prohibited from teaching any particular religious 
doctrine in the schools, the government, through the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, addressed a circular letter to the different 
ecclesiastical bodies in the country, inviting them to take upon them- 
selves, out of school hours, the whole instruction of the young, either by 
properly-arranged lessons in the catechism, or by any other means, An- 
swers were returned from the Synod of the Dutch Reformed church and 
other ecclesiastical bodies, assenting to the separation of doctrinal from 
the other instruction of the schools, and pledging themselves to extend 
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the former through their ministers of the different religious communions. 
On the reception of these answers, the government authorized the pro 
vineial boards of education : 

“To exhort all schoolmasters to hand a complete list, every six months, 
of the names and residences of their pupils belonging to any religious 
coramunion to such as should apply for it; and to take care that their 
pupils attend to the religious instruction provided for them. 

To invite the governors of orphan asylums and workhouses, and simi- 
lar establishments, to second the measures which the authorities of the 
communion shall take in reference to religious instruction. 

To exhort the school inspectors, and through them the local school 
boards, to co-operate, as far as possible, with the consistories and minis- 
ters in their efforts to give instruction in the doctrines of their religion, so 
long as they confine themselves to their special province, and do not inter- 
fere with the business of the schools or the authority of the persons in- 
trusted with their management by the government.” 

Thus did the Batavian Republic provide that the children should be 
prepared for “the exercise of all the social and Christian virtues ;” well 
knowing, that if the schools did no more than impart a knowledge of the 
material world, there might be profound ignorance of the good and the 
beautiful. and of the true destiny of human nature. 


On the practical operation of the provisions for religious and moral 
education, we adduce the following testimony. Mr. Kay remarks— 


The law of 1801 proclaims, as the great end of all instruction, the exercise of 
the social and Christian virtues. In this respect it agrees with the law of Prussia 
and France; but it differs from the law of these countries in the way by which it 
attempts to attain this end. In France, and all the German countries, the schools 
are the auxiliaries, so to speak, of the churches; for, whilst the schools are open 
to all sects, yet the teacher is a man trained up in the particular doctrines of the 
majority of his pupils, and required to teach those doctrines during certain hours, 
the children who differ from him in religious belief, being permitted fo absent 
themselves from the religious lessons, on condition that their parents provided 
elsewhere for their religious instruction. But, in Holland, the teachers are re- 
quired to give religious instruction to all the children, and to avoid most carefully 
touching on any of the grounds of controversy between the different sects. 

Mr. Nicholls says: “ As respects religion, the population of Holland is divided, 
in about equal proportions, into Catholic, Lutheran, aud Protestants of the re- 
formed Calvinistic Church ; and the ministers of each are supported by the state. 
The schools contain, without distinction, the children of every sect of Christians. 
The religious and moral instruction afforded to the children is taken from the 
pages of Holy Writ, and the whole course of education is mingled with a frequent 
reference to the great general evidences of revelation. Biblical history is taught, 
not as a dry narration of facts, but as a store-house of truths, calculated to influ- 
ence the affections, to correct and elevate the manners, and to inspire sentiments 
of devotion and virtue. The great principles and truths of Christianity, in which 
all are agreed, are likewise carefully inculcated ; but those points, which are the 
subjects of difference and religious controversy, furm no part of the instructions of 
the schools. This department of religious teaching is confided to the ministers of 
each persuasion, who discharge this portion of their duties out of school; but 
within the schools the commun ground of instruction is faithfully preserved, and 
they are, consequently, altogether free from the spirit of jealousy or proselytism. 
We witnessed the exercise of a class of the children of notables of Haarlem, 
(according to the simultaneous method,) respecting the death and resurrection of 
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our Saviour, by a minister of the Lutheran church. The class contained children 
of Catholics, Calvinists, and other denominations of Christians, as well as Luther- 
ans, and all’ disputable doctrinal points were carefully avoided. The Lutherans 
are the smallest in number, the Calvinists the largest, and the Catholics about 
midway between the two ; but all appear to live together in perfect amity, with- 
out the slightest distinction in the common intercourse of life; and this cireum- 
stance, so extremely interesting in itself, no doubt facilitated the establishment of 
the general system of tion here described, the effects of which are so appa- 
rent in the highly moral and intellectual condition of the Dutch people.” 


Baron Cuvier, in his report to the French government in 1811, says: 


The means devised for the religious instruction of all persuasions are extremely 
—— and at the same time highly appropriate, without involving them in 

os controversy. The particular doctrines of each communion are taught 
on days, in the several places of worship, and by the clergy. The history 
of the New Testament, the life and doctrines of Jesus Christ, and those doctrines 
in which all Christians agree, are taught in the schools on Saturdays, the day on 
which the Jews do not come to school, on account of their sabbath. But those 
truths which are common to all religions, pervade, are connected with, and are 
intimately mixed up with every branch of instruction, and every thing ‘else may 
be said to be subordinate to them. 


Mr. Chambers, of Edinburgh, in describing a visit to the public 
school of Rotterdam in the Edinburgh Journal, observes : 


Instruction is given in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, history of Hol- 
land, Bible history, and singing. I made inquiry of the head master, if any relig- 
ious (dogmatic) instruction was given in the school, and he answered there was 
not. The children belong to different religious bodies and attend their respective 
clergymen on stated occasions, for instruction in the doctrines and principles of 
= ion. The Bible history which is taught in the schools comprises only parts, 

e truth of which all partiesagree. The great regularity and silence which 
peuveliol, the extent of the gratuitous instruction conferred, and the harmonious 
congregating together in one school of so many children of difierent religious 
creeds, were circumstances which I could not pass over unmoved; my only wish 
that the mass of my countrymen could conveniently have been introduced to 
enjoy the scene. 

All tlie children of Holland may not, indeed; be at school at any given time, 
but every one goes to school at some time, and therefore there are none without 
education. This result is sensibly observed in the aspect of the Dutch towns. 
You see no bands of loose and disorderly children in the streets, such as offend 
the eye in the lower parts of aimost every large town in Britain. 


In all of the Dutch schools, habits of propriety, cleanliness, and order, 
are, not only in, but out of doors, strictly enforced, as well as prac- 
tically illustrated in the manners of the teacher. Mr. Chambers quotes 
in a note the remark of a correspondent of the London Standard, that 
‘in no country is the mass of the people so religious, showing that the 
mode of education has not hurt religion.” 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL 


at 


THE HAGUE, HOLLAND. 





Tue following description of a Primary School at the Hague, with 
some remarks on the classification of public schools is copied from 
Bache’s “Report on Education in Europe.” 


The definition of a primary school, as given in one of the regulations issued to 
complete the law, covers a wide fiel Id. According to it, a primary school is one 
in which youth is ‘instructed in the first principles of knowledge, such as reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the Dutch language, or the more advanced branches, such 


as the French, or other modern languages, or the ancient languages, geography. 
history, and other subjects of that description. There are several different Sent kinds 
of schools, ing to different es of instruction in these branches. 
Infant school instruction is included in the primary department, but it is not yet 
fully developed. 

The lowest schools are those for the poor, (armen-scholen) and which are 
entirely gratuitous. The children enter at from six to seven, and-from twelve to 
fourteen. As supplementary to them are evening schools, principally intended 
for revising former courses, and which should be attended until sixteen or 
eighteen years of age. As the attendance in these latter schools is not obligatory, 
the proportion of those who receive instruction in them, varies much in different 
localities. 

The next are called intermediate schools (tusschen-scholen) in which the pupils 
pay a trifling fee.* Both these are, in general, public. Some have been estab- 
lished by the school committees, and after a few years have become self-supporting. 
The grade of instruction is rather higher than in the schools for the poor, but as 
the Jaw does not prescribe any particular programme, it varies much in the dif- 
ferent parts of Holland—a school which would be called intermediate in a small 
town, ranking below one of the gratuitous establishments for the poor, in one of 
the chief cities. The amount taught, depends, other circumstances being the 
same, upon the average age to which the children remain at school, and therefore 
varies also in different parts of the kingdom. 

The next grade, or burgher school, (burger school) is, in general ivate 
establishment. It is distinguished from both the classes just enum by a 
larger fee,t and in general, by a higher grade of instruction; but while, in a 
single town or district, it is easy to perceive this gradation, yet it is scarcely pos- 
sible to observe it on a comparison of the country at large. In some places, the 
last mentioned school is called the Dutch school, to distinguish it from the fol- 
lowing class. 

The school denominated the “ French School,” is the highest of the primary 
division, and is, in general, a private establishment, though frequently of the kind 
classed by law wit private schools, but superintended in reality, by the local 
school committee itself, Besides the branches taught in the other schools, the 
courses of this embrace the French language, of which the pupils acquire a gram- 
matical knowledge, and which they are enabled to speak with considerable 
facility. These schools prepare their pupils for entrance into active life, and serve 
also in some degree as feeders to the grammar or Latin schools. The instruction 








* For ple, in an intermediate school at Rotterdam, which I visited, eight cents a 


a week. 
t The school fee at the burgher school at Haarlem is between six and seven dollars a year. 
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in French is not, however, an exclusive mark of this grade of institution, as the 
descendants of the French emigrants, constituting the Walloon con i 
continue the teaching of this language in the gratuitous schools for the poor, con- 
nected with their churches. 

While, in point of fact, there is not the fourfold division of primary 

ion which thus appears, it is difficult to draw a separating line. The inter- 
mediate school connects the school for the poor, and the burgher school, while, in 
the burgher schools, the same branches are studied as in the French schools, 
except the French language. The less number of children under the charge 
of one master, the greater age to which the children in general remain at 
school, the generally greater capacity of the master, from the higher salary which 
his talents command, the greater family culture of the children before coming into 
and while in the school, render the average progress in the burgher school of a 
given place, superior to that in the intermediate school, and in this latter higher 
than in the schooi for the poor. I must say, however, that in more than one 
case, in the same place, I could detect no difference in the school itself, between 
the intermediate and the burgher school, except in the greater comfort of the 
aceommodations of the latter ; and I have already remarked that, in comparing 
the establishments of different places, the name is not an accurate guide to the 
grade of the school. 

A sketch of the arrangement of the primary schools themselves would, I have 
thought, be rendered more compendious, without injury to its fidelity, by select- 
ing for particular description one of the schools for the poor, which, as a class, rank 
higher in Holland than in any other of the European States, and engrafting upon 
the account of this, remarks on the methods of other schools; concluding by a 
brief statement of the particulars in which the intermediate, burgher, or French 
schools differ, in general, from the assumed type, or from each other. 

Before doing so, however, there are some points fixed by the school regula- 
tions, which require notice. The first is, that the system of instruction must be 
that called simultaneous, or in which all the pupils of a class take part at once. 
Tn practice, this requires to be varied by questions adapted to individuals, and the 
classes, therefore, must not be too large. In the intermediate schools I found, 
more commonly, classes of from thirty to fifty, the lesser number being well 
adapted to the method. With a well trained master, and a class of moderate 
numbers, this kind of instruction is the most lively that can be imagined, and 
when judiciously varied, by questions put to all, but which only one is permitted 
to answer, it is also thorough. 

The method of mutual instruction is not at all favored in Holland. A very 
decided and general opinion against it, appears early to have been brought about 
by the comparison of the English schools with their own. A prize was offered 
for the best dissertation on the subject, by the society for public utility, and taken 
by M. Visser, inspector of primary schools in Freesland. This excellent disser- 
tation, which was published and widely distributed by the society, no doubt con- 
tributed to form or strengthen the opinion which prevails at this day. 

The only approach to the monitorial system in the schools of Holland, is, that 
pupils who have an inclination to teach and who will probably become teachers, 
are put in charge of the lower classes of a school. Thus, also, some of the best 
monitors of the Borough-road School in London, are boys who are likely one day 
to follow the career of teaching. There is, however, a very wide difference 
between the use of a few apprentices to the profession, and that of a large num- 
ber of monitors to give instruction. I had occasion to observe, however, that in 
many cases there was a want of life in the younger classes entrusted to these 
inexperienced teachers. If they are to be used, it would be better to employ 
them in classes which have some training, even though nearer the teacher’s age 
and attainments. 

The next point is in regard to religious instruction in the schools. There is 
unbounded toleration of religious creed in Holland, and while the necessity of 
religious instruction in the schools has been strongly felt, it has been made to stop 
short of the point at which, becoming doctrinal, the subjects taught could inter- 
fere with the views of any sect. Bible stories are. made the means of moral and 
religious teaching in the school, and the doctrinal instruction is given by the pas- 
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tors of the different churches on days appointed for the purpose, and usually not 
in the school-room. 

The last point is in regard to the choice of school books. The publication of 
them is not left to open competition. Every book, before it can be used in a pub- 
lic sehool, must be submitted to the examination of the minister of the interior, 
acting, of course, by deputy, and if approved, is admitted to the list of books 
which may be in the schools. From this list, the provincial board of pri- 
mary schools select those which they consider best to be used in their province, 
and from their list the teachers choose such as they approve. In private schools, 
the teacher selects his own books, but he must report a list of them to the 
inspector. 

There are two normal schools for the education of teachers for the primary 
schools, one at Groningen, established by the society for public utility, the other 
at Haarlem,* by the government. Formerly, all instructors were prepared in the 
different primary schools. They began to teach as early as twelve years of age, 
attending the evening school to make up their loss of time during the day. At 
sixteen, they had served their apprenticeship, and were admissible to the fourth 

e of teachers. This method prevails still to a considerable extent, but as it 
been found to produce rather routine than intelligent teaching, the two nor- 
mal schools have been established to supply the defect. 

The material of elementary intellectual instruction consists in most countries, 
of reading, writing, arithmetic, and a knowledge of the mother tongue, to which 
the geography of the country, and sometimes general geography, natural his- 
tory, linear drawing, and vocal music are added. Special exercises of the per- 
ceptive and reflective faculties are also included in the more improved intellectual 
systems. While ‘the material is thus nearly the same, nothing can be more dif- 
ferent than the results produced by the schools, according to the use which is 
made of it. In some, the means are mistaken for the end, and if the pupil is 
enabled to read, write, and cipher mechanically, the school is supposed to have 
done its duty. In others, these branches are employed as the means of develop- 
ing the intellect, as well as for the communication of useful knowledge ; accord- 
ing as one or the other view is taken, the instruction is arranged in conformity 
with it. In Holland, the intellectual methods of Pestalozzi have taken deep root, 
and the enlightened state of public opinion, in regard to elementary education, 
prevents, in a great degree, a mechanical system of teaching 

The plan of the school for the poor at the Hague, to which I now proceed, will 
justify this remark. To render it clear, I shall, even at the risk of dwelling 
rather long upon it, present first the essential features of the instruction ; next 
show the chief steps in the entire course, from which a just idea of the character 
of the whole of it can be formed, appending to this, some remarks upon the 
methods of teaching, and the text books. Then, by separating the exercises of 
the classes, and attaching to each the number of hours devoted to it per week, I 
shall show that this is no theoretical programme, but one formed for practice ; 
and this will further appear, by stating, in conclusion, some of the results which I 
witnessed at an examination of the pupils. 

This school, I should remark, though ranking with the best of those which I 
saw in Holland, is not distinguished above several others of its class, and in its 
intellectual character, seemed to me decidedly below many of the intermediate 
schools, where the pupils are less numerous. It is therefore no exaggerated state- 
ment of what is obtained between the ages of six and twelve or fourteen. The 
subjects of instruction, including intellectual and moral, are— 


Exercise of the perceptive and reflective faculties. Learning to read acccording to Prin- 
sen’s method, including the spelling of words and the analysis of words and simple sen- 
tences. The composition of simple sentences with printed letters A knowledge of the dif- 
ferent kinds of printed and written letters. Writing from dictation for orthograpay. Cor- 
rect reading of prose and poetry. Grammar of the Dutch language. Geograp: y of Hol- 
land. History of Holland, including its chronology. Writing, beginning and ending with 
writing on the blackboard. Linear drawing. Arithmetic by induction. Mental and written 
arithmetic, with a knowledge of the Roman numerals. Practical Arithmetic, to decimal 
fractions inclusive. The theory of numbers. Moral and religious instruction. Vocal music. 





* Established in 1816. 
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As natural history does not appear either in this progratnme or in others of 
schools, I was at the pains to ascertain if any thing was taught in relation 
to a branch so eminen' culated to promcte religious impressions, and 
found that incidentally information was given on the habits of animals, and some 
of the phenomena of the physical world. It will be observed that in this school, 
as in general, physical training forms no part of the system. In Holland, the 
engi so popular in Northern Germany, have never been permanently intro- 
uced, even in the boarding-schools. 
The nature and extent of the instruction in the branches enumerated above 
will be best understood by the folllowing list of progressive exercises :— 


1. Exercises of thought, reason, and inte e. 

2. Reaping. Prinsen’s ing Tables. Vowels and consonants from the lettter-box. 
Composition of words on the reading-board. Lg eee of words and simple sentences. 

lting from tne veey Exercises in reading different nted and written characters. 

multaneous reading 
nation of words met in reading. Comp on the reading-board. Writing 
from dictation for ee be Correct reading. Composition of simple sentences. 

3. Gramar practically. njugation of vere, &c. Parsing. 

4. Hisrory olland and chronology. 

5. Ggsocraeny of Holland. 

6. Writtne. Elements of writing on the blackboard. Writing on slates. Writing o! 


num ing. iti 5 
Ss BR A nme Fg paper. Writing capital letters and large hand 

7. ARITHMETIC by induction. Mental arithmetic. Reading Roman numbers. Practical 
Arithmetic. Tables of moneys. Exercises in reading numbers. Decimal fractions. Tables 
of weights and measures. eory of arithmetic. Elements of form. 

8. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS instruction. Bible stories, &c. 

9. Sincine. 

In giving a short explanation of the exercises just enumerated, I shall not con- 
fine myself to the methods followed in this particular school, with all of which 
indeed I am not acquainted, but give thera as in most general use, especially as I 
saw them practiced in the schools of Haarlem, which have the advantage of imme- 
diate contact with the seminary for teachers there, and the use of its pupils as 
sub-teachers. 

The exercises of ion and reflection in frequent use, are those recom- 
mended by Ewald, and consist of a selection from various authors, as well as of 
many subjects on which the teacher is expected to be informed. The instruction 
is given orally, according to the following outline: The child is taught to observe 
and to speak correctly, by referring to objects which are about him. Knowledge 
of colors. Of some varieties of form, as round, square, &c. Naming of words 
of similar and contrary significations. Meaning of verbs incommon use. Nu- 
merating by cubes. Knowledge of coins of the country, and their relative 
values. Division of time. To tell the time by awatech. To distinguish the true 
from the false. Questions on nature and art. Qualities of resemblance and dis- 
tinction. Compound expressions, as “good day,” “ besides,” &c. Witty say- 
ings. Points of the compass. Lessons on weights and measures. On different 
metals. Articles of furniture in common use. “Different daily occupations. The 
four ages of man. Different ranks of society.. Proverbs and phrases. Riddles 
and charades. Fables. Honorable and dubious actions. Explanation of words. 

Systems, in my opinion better than those of Lohr, are in use in Germany, but 
this enumeration shows what in general these exercises are in the Dutch schools. 

The arrangements for teaching reading, according to Prinsen, are a spelling 
and reading-board, to be presently described, reading tables or progressive lessons 
printed and pasted upon boards, and a series of reading books, beginning with the 
simple vowel sounds, and rising to stories for children, whc have a facility in read- 
ing. There is a manual also for the teacher to guide his lessons. The reading- 
board consists of a center-piece with horizontal grooves, or raised ledges moras f 
grooves between them, into which small wooden prisms, having letters marked, 
or printed letters pasted upon them, may be placed. The vowels are arranged in 
compartments on one side of the center-piece, and the consonants on the other. 
The letter prisms have the same letter in different characters, capitals and small 
letters on four faces of the prism. This reading machine admits of a great 
variety of exercises in the mechanical arrangements concerned, in which the 
pupil takes part, such as composing simple words and sentences, and forming 
words from the letters composing them, which have been purposely disarranged. 


m a series of books ae to the capacity of the class. Expla- 
tion ol 
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The reading tables of progressive lessons are for the purposes of varying the 
exercises, of employing a number of children actively at the same time, and for 
habituating themselves to letters of the ordinary size. They are nine in number. 
beginning with single vowels, and terminating with words containing several com- 
sounds. All the combinations of letters used form words, as in Mr. 

ood’s plan, and the teacher is careful to require an explanation of every wo! 

as it occurs. Prinsen’s Primer enables the teacher to exercise the intelligence 
his pupil, and to give a pleasing variety to his instruction. There are pictures 
attached to each letter, representing some objeci or action, the word referring to 
which contains the vowel sound to be taught. The teacher draws from the pupil 
a description of the object or action, and when he has obtained the right word, 
makes the child remark the sound of the letters. Of course, these sounds are 
not the arbitrary names of the letters, and hence, this method, to distinguish it 
from the spelling method is called “ Phonic,” (lautir.) The reading-machine and 
imer are used in conjunction. When the pupil has reached the “first reading- 

k,”’ the teacher reads aloud, that the former, by following, may receive ideas 
of emphasis. The reading-books contain stories entirely adapted to the compre- 
hension of children, giving them ideas of common trades and operations, cf moral 
sentiments, of nature, of the biographies of the worthies of Holland, familiar 
letters, &c. They contain various forms of printed and written alphabets. 

In learning to write, beginning upon the slate or board, one of the pupils com- 
poses a word upon the reading-board, with written letters; then, all name the 
sounds, and copy the forms upon their slates. In some schools, elementary 
forms are first taught, and the letters of large hand next written. In others, 
small hand is made the basis ; and in the school for the poor, at the Hague, the 
teacher has ingeniously sifted out the elements of a current small hand, and 
begins with them. From the best examination I could give these methods, it 
appeared to me that the hand begun by small letters was not so good as that 
begun by large ones. 

A specimen of the method of teaching geography will be seen by following 
the outline of Prinsen’s description of Haarlem, mon | as a guide to the teachers 
of that place. It begins with the elementary notions of the manner of repre- 
senting a country on a map, the points of the compass, &c. Then follows the 
position of the town, its size, and the character of its environs, number of its 
inhabitants, most remarkable buildings, the divisions ot the town, the gates, prin- 
cipal canals and streams, principal streets, and particulars relating to remarkable 
buildings in them, and minute descriptions of the more important places in the 
several wards, from the first to the sixth. After thus becoming acquainted with 
the geography of the town and its environs, that of Holland follows. In some 
schools, the old method is still in use. 

Arithmetic is chiefly taught according to Pestalozzi’s method, cubical blocks 
being used for numeration. These have been superseded in some countries, by 
the arithmetical frame spoken of before, which answers the same purpose of 
addressing the eye, while its use is more convenient than that of the cubes. The 

is by induction. The first lesson teaches to combine three units, vari- 
ously, by addition. The second, to reckon these forward or backward. The 
third, to name them frum the middle. Then, ideas of comparison, as of greater 
or less numbers, up to three units. Of differences, of how many times unity 
must be repeated to make two or three, or elementary ideas of substraction, of 
multiplication, and of division. The same course of lessons is repeated, increasing 
the number of cubes (units) up to ten. ‘Next follow ideas of even and uneven 
numbers, and of the result of their combination, reaching as high as fifteen. 
Counting by units, by twos, by threes, and following the same steps as in the 
earlier lessons, counting by twos and threes, by ones and threes, &c., and always 
repeating the same train. A similar course is followed in reckoning up to twenty, 
adding counting by fours, by threes and fours, by twos and fours, by ones and 
fours, and a similar series by fives. This course is kept up as long as necessary, 
and from the insight it gives, from the very beginning, into the theory of arith- 
metic, a judicious teacher will be amply repaid for the somewhat tedious repeti- 
tion of the earlier steps, by the facility of the latter progress. The various exer- 
cises in arithmetic are fully detailed in the programme of the Hague school, 
already given. The elements of form are also taught according to Pestalozzi. 
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The results of the moral and religious instruction, communicated in and out of 
school, are fully shown in the character of the people of Holland ; and these must 
be deemed Sectarian instruction is carefully kept out of the schools, 
while the historical parts of the Bible and its moral lessons are fully dwelt upon. 
There are various collections of Bible stories for this purpose, which are com- 
mented on by the teacher, and all the incidental instruction, so important in a 
school, has the same tendency. Doctrinal instruction is given, according to an 
patie made with the va aoa ow of the various denominations when the 
law was promulgated ; this instruction is imparted out of the school, on 
the half-holidays and Sunday». Sometimes, when, as at the , the pupils 
nearly all belong to one communion, 3 catechist attends at the sc ; even 
then, only those children whose ts wish it are present at the exercises. 
Music is taught by note, and most of the schools have a blackboard, with the 
Ge 6 ge vEecbeweg tnghiand pore hedgenh terran bey atom 
very various ¢ as moral, ious, patriotic, grave, and loyal ; 
ial vay Gauediiceile abiitmtins to weds Te vee mauate. es et : 
I return now to the school of the Hague, to give an account of the manner in 
which the various exercises are accomplished, within the six or eight years de- 
voted to elementary instruction. As the law requires but three classes in each 
school, these are sub-divided. Lach division is, in fact, a separate class, with a 
distinct course of study, and an industrious pupil can aes h one division 
each year. The number of hours marked, are those devoted oar well to the 
several subjects. 


FIRST, OR LOWEST CLASS. 


Individual reading, 

Reading different printed characters, 
Mental arithmetic, 

Exercises in arithmetic, 

Learning Roman and Arabiac numerals, 

1 | Sitting quiet, 

2 | Exercises of thought and reason, continued, . 


letter-box,.. 
Composition of words on the Oe spore 
Spotting how exercises with the letter-bo: 

ing from 
Explanation of 


DIVISION, 

Reading written characters, 

1 | Writing on the blackboard, 

3 | Arithmetic by induction, continued, . 
Mental arithmetic, continued, 





ued, 
Simultaneous reading from books, continued,. 7 | Reading 
Compvusitiun of sentences the reading- 


THIRD DIVISION. 


Spelling from manor, canines eeesns 2 | Writing out verses to learn by rote, 
: and sentences, con- 


gaiateplcstanlicsihcesincis cmmioans. 7 
bs ged stg sentences on the reading- 


Reading writt 
Grammar, the con, 
Writing on slates 


Linear drawing, 
Arithmetic by induction, continued, 


1 | Mental arithmetic, — 
Practical arith 


Writing and clien numbers, continued, . 


1 | Reading Roman numerals, continued, 
lements ued, 





SECOND CLASS. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


Exercises of thought and reason, continued,.. 2 
Analysis of ———- 
iiss words and sentences, contin- 





Writing small hand on paper,....... sodeceee 


1 | Mental arithmetic, continued, .. 


Practical arithmetic, continued, 


1| Table of coins, continued 
Elemen 


its of form, continued,. .. 
Linear drawing, continued, 
Moral and relig i i 








PRIMARY SCHOOL AT THE HAGUE. 


SECOND DIVISION. 
Hours, 


Exercises of tho a and reason continued.... 1 | Geography of Holland, . 
Simultaneous from books, continued. 5} Arit induction, continued, 
Correct readi ing, continued, . 1 | Mental arithmetic, continned, 

o iti ‘continued, Practical arithmetic, continued,. . 

Writing on the -—. continued, Rules of arithmetic, 

Writing on Decimal fractions, 

Writing capita od Elements of form, continued, 

Linear drewin os Moral and religious instruction, continued,. . 
History of Vocal music, continued, 








CLASS. 


Exercises of thought and reason, continued, . Writing on blackboard, 
: 1| Mental - 7 continued. 
Practical do, 





Writing from ion, for orth -- 2] Rules of ro do. 
Grammar, continued, te | of weights and measures,.. 
History of Holland, ‘continued, . an heory of numbers, 
-Chronology of Hol Moral and religi ti 
Writing of small band fiona copy si Vocal mest comin 
Writing capital letters and and Gg, ~ 1 a 

The half-yearly examination of the pupils, at which I was present, enabled me 
to hear their progress in arithmetic with the cubes, in reading and spelling, in 
forming words and sentences, in numerating written numbers, making Roman 
numerals, in higher reading, in the elements of form, in higher arithmetic, in 
mental arithmetic, in the geography of Holland, and in vocal music. Their 
attainments in these branches were, in general, "quite respectable, and in some 
of them very satisfactory indeed. 

The system of weights and measures is taught in the schools of Holland, not 
only by learning tables, but by reference to the standards themselves, a complete 
set of copies of which is expected to be preserved in every school. The advan- 
tages of this method are very great. 

The branches taught in the schools for the poor, are carried further in the 
burgher schools, Thus the course of grammar is extended, and general history 
and geography are added. The essentials are, however, the | same, and there is no 


new train of study. 
instruction in the so called, French schools, may be illustrated by that in 
the one established by the school committee of Utrecht. This school consists of 
three divisions : two for boys and one for girls. Of those for boys, the first is a 
Dutch elementary school, which takes its pupils at about five years of age, and 
carries them through a course very similar to that already described.* At from 
ten to eleven, they pass to the French school. Here they make further attain- 
ments in the Dutch lan , Study general geography and history in detail, carry 
their arithmetic further, an begin algebra, continue the course of geometry, make 
eater progress in the theory and practice of music, and above all, study the 
French language grammatically, and by using it as the language of recitation, 








and learning me much of the other branches ep ot its medium, ——_ a great 
history are 


facility in speaking it. In some of these schools, physics and natural 
taught, and Latin is begun by those who intend to enter the grammar school. 





* Iwas much pleased to see the method of teaching geography, by delineating maps on 
the blackboard aan in this school. The master himself m st be practiced in the art, in 
order that the pupils may learn by imitation. 





XI. SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


PLAN OF INSTRUCTION; PLAN OF LABOR. 


“Translated from Deisterweg’s “Manual for Teachers,” for the Am. Journal of Education.) 





Section [.—scHoot DISCIPLINE. 

Can we hope for a conclusive discussion of school discipline ? 

Many teachers have occupied themselves on the subject, and there is 
no end to their discussion on it. We have not thought proper to devote 
to it an extended chapter, for the very plain reason that we do not con- 
sider it a separate, independent department; but as one and the same 
with instruction. In our opinion, it coincides with didactics; and, if not 
identical with it, is still a consequence of it. The true didacticist is also 
a disciplinarist; he who holds clear views as to instruction, does the same 
as to discipline; he who instructs well, disciplines well; subjects of 
instruction are, according to the ancient but often forgotten opinion, 
“ disciplines.” 

These views—which it would be easy to extend—were not received so 
long as the old dogmatic way of teaching was recognized as the sole duty 
of the teacher. Then, a man might know much, speak well, and “teach ” 
well, and yet know nothing of maintaining discipline. Such (to mention 
a name whose reputation will not be injured by it) was Schleiermacher, 
at the Gray-friars’ Gymnasium, at Berlin; and such were many other 
learned men, even down to the present day. But since we have come to 
include in the idea of teaching something more than, and indeed some- 
thing entirely different from, the mere communication of knowledge— 
namely, to stimulate, to develop, to lead into a condition of independent 
activity ; in a word, to instruct, according to the rational modern mean- 
ing of the term—since this has been the case, there have been no longer 
good teachers who have not understood how to discipline their schools. 
As far as his capacity and power of instruction go, just so far do his edu- 
cating power and efficiency go. Whoever agrees with the previous posi- 
tions in this book will agree with this assertion.* The schoolmaster of 
the present day does nothing except to teach, from one day’s end to an- 
other. He is entirely a teacher, and is therefore with propriety called 
by that name and by no other. It is not an arbitrarily invented name, 

* Compare this: “ Discipline is not the art of rewarding and punishing, of making pupils 
speak and be silent ; it is the art of making them perform, in the most appropriate, easy, and 
useful manner, all the duties of the school.” The definition of “school discipline,” by the 
Conference Society of Capellan, (see above,) is evidently too broad. “The elementary 
school ought, by the spirit ruling within it, and by its instruction, so to operate upon the 
children that they shall receive a preparation, adapted to their ages and capacities, for tem- 
poral and eternal life.” 
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which may be exchanged for a better. The ancient ‘‘ schoolmaster” has 
nowadays advanced to the grade of “‘teacher.” As teacher, he calls 
into activity the observation, industry, love of learning, capacity for it, 
power of language, capacity for independent action, and self-control of 
his pupil; all his faculties, not merely those of acquiring knowledge, but 
the feelings and the character. That is, he directs, corrects, and disci- 
plines him, outwardly and inwardly. The pupil attends school. Here, 
order, propriety, morality, good manners, obedience, regularity in com- 
ing, going, standing, and sitting, and in preparing and delivering his work, 
love of his occupation, his teacher, and his school, and also truthfulness 
and credibility, appear as the consequences of the influence of the living, 
educating principle of the school; that is, of a teacher whose intellect 
. and will are active, vivid, and strong; who, just as Schiller composed, 
philosophized, and labored as a character, does every thing, inspires 
every thing with character. The whole matter of disciplinary means 
therefore concentrates itself in this requirement from the teacher. 
Teach with didactical—and consequently also with disciplinary—power 
and skill. The principle of teaching is the principle of school edu- 
cation.* 

Thus it appears that the teacher, while bestowing attention upon his 
system of instruction, must also pay attention to whatever outside mat- 
ters relate to it, must adjust his views and practice as to them, and, must 
cause his scholars to conform tothem. And in like manner it is self-evi- 
dent that, where several teachers are laboring together in one school, 
there must be an agreement upon subjects of this kind, that there may 
be a harmony of action among them, and one may not pull down 
what.another builds up. The right spirit of instruction will lead the 
teacher to right action. Shall we go into particulars under this subject ? 
Their name is legion—but we will refer to a few. 

1. Strict enforcement of regularity in teaching school, neither too soon 
nor too late, but before the stroke of the bell. The teacher therefore to 
be in the school before it is struck. This is indispensable. Any one 
coming late to remain standing during the first hour, and to go to the 
foot of the class. 

2. Pupils to be quiet in their places, and to be quiet while preparing 
their lessons. 

8. Exercises to commence at the stroke of the bell, with singing or 
prayer, or both, but briefly. One stanzaof a hymn is enough. Unpro- 
gressives have all or half of a hymn sung. But the object of singing is 
to be a stimulus for work. 

4. Position of the teacher before the class, at his post; not to be wan- 
dering about. To see all, to address all, to question all, to stimulate all, 
as one man. 

5. Indication of readiness to answer by lifting the forefinger or right 
hand, not the arm: one to be selected to answer. 

* Curtmann gives, as the principal requisites of a teacher as disciplinarian, watchfulness, 
love of order, consistency, and fairness. 
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6. Such one to stand up and speak in a clear, distinct, definite, strong 
manner. No error, stammering, slowness, half-answer, or slothful an- 
swers to be allowed. No telling—that school-pest! Why? 

7. For repetition, the pupils to leave their places; not otherwise. The 
teacher who always needs this means of stimulating the attention is fond 
of ease, or a feeble teacher. 

8. Recognition of every endeavor after success, according to the amount 
of effort, even if the results are small. Such recognition encourages ; 
while blame, especially if undesefved, is prostrating. 

9. No moralizing. Give brief and clear orders, laconic praise* and 
blame. The laconic teacher is the best. 





10. Patience with the feeble, unweariedness with those who try, per- - 


emptoriness with those who do not do all they can. 

11. The pupil's eye to follow his teacher as a planet the sun, or as a 
satellite its planet. This must happen of itself, or else it is a made-up 
action, and valueless.t Erect but not stiff carriage of the body, the feet 
to be kept still, the hands off the table. 

12. Pupils to leave school quietly and orderly, before the teacher, with 
a silent salute to him; and to go quietly home. 

Will this dozen of hints be sufficient? Must we instruct the teacher 

‘how the scholars should behave when a stranger, or the pastor, ora 
school-inspector, &c., visits the school? or how to meet the complaints of 
parents? or how to punish, with what, whether with a stick, and a thou- 
sand other questions? Where should we end? Those desiring inform- 
ation on those points, should study the books already named, on school 
discipline, especially that of Dobschall. As seeking the kingdom of God 
is the first thing, and to be replaced by nothing else whatever, and guides 
into all truth, so does a right spirit in teaching lead to right action. 
This, accordingly, is what the teacher should endeavor after. Without 
it, all else is wood, hay, stubble, which the fire will consume. With it, 
it is impossible to go wrong, although “man errs so long as he strug- 
gles” it is true; but he will not, on the whole, ever fail of the right 
way. Experience purifies and directs. Not all things are for all. 
“Though two do the same thing, it is not the same;” and this is true 
both of delinquent scholars and of disciplinary teachers. “No one thing 
is suited to all.” What one man applies with success, will fail in the 
hands of another. There is no receipt-book for the thousand and thou- 
sand cases which arise in discipline. ‘What the understanding of no 
wise man sees, childlike feeling will practice in simplicity.” These teach- 
ers are born rich. Others learn from them, by their example, by observ- 





* Praise, that isthe approbation of some respected person, (Laudari a viro laudato,) ele- 
vates the soul, and encourages it to noble sentiments. See Jean Paul Richter’s “Life,” iii, 
13: “Even the greatest minds, however much consciousness of power and self-reliance 
they may have, still sometimes, even from their youth up, feel the need of an encouraging 
recognition of their talents, and of the successful application of them. The estimate of oth- 
ers is indispensable to a man’s correct appreciation of his own worth.” Every teacher who 
educates should continually remember this. The Hamburger, Gurlitt, is a model, 

t“ A made-up educated man is the most foolish creature under the sun.” —(Bettina.) 
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ing them. “Demonstration goes beyond study.” The best work is done 
by a firm character, a will directed toward good. To this end have we 
‘“* Moses and the prophets.” And in this also all depends upon the spirit 
of the work. A right spirit leads to right thoughts; as is the former so 
are the latter. 

Of means of punishment* we prefer to say nothing at all. They 
are mostly useless and unnecessary ; where the instruction is of the right 
character, é. ¢,, adapted to nature and to the subject. The pupil should 
study in the school, and with pleasure. Where this is the case, there 
will be few or no improprieties ; where it is not, the teacher will be con- 
stantly obliged to make rules and inflict punishments, but without the 
result desired. For the design of punishment is to do away with pun- 


‘ishment. But both punishment and delinquency are avoided by love of 


the pupil’s work. And this love of the workt must be produced by. the 
work itself.. A consciousness of constantly growing powers continually 
stimulates the desire of their development. The principle of instruction 
is the principle of education; the method of instruction is the method of 
education.{ Where this is not so, but where the two do not coincide, 
and where, thus, the instruction is not in and of itself educating, but 
only instructs—communicates knowledge—there there is no real educa- 
tion. Those not clear on this point should study the work—which I can 
not sufficiently recommend—of Weiss, ‘Experiences and Counsels,” 
(Erfahrungen und Rathschlage,) 2d vol. The result of his excellent dis- 
cussion of the subject is concentrated in the following statement. “In- 
struction, in order to develop into independent action and fitness for 
actual life the whole mental powers of the student, as a being of senses 
and reasoning powers, should first of all endeavor to stimulate and bring 
into full activity the feelings, as the central point of, and means of ope- 
rating on, all the mental faculties and their results. Instruction, in order 
to accomplish this result, should use its material only as a stimulus, 
should proceed from actual observation of objects of intuition, and should 
from this develop within the pupil’s mind the idea of those objects. By 
this method only can the inner nature be entirely reached, a true inter- 
est in the subject of study excited, and the understanding and will (head 
and heart) alike cultivated, and consequently the individual educated 
by means of education.”§ 





* The right of punishing minors, and of applying necessary constraint to them, needs no 
establishment. The means used, however, should be of such a kind that it may be certain 
that “ the pupil, if he were to express a reasonable conviction on the subject, would approve 
them.”—Rotteck, “Public Science,” I., p. 140, 

t Young teachers are most concerned about discipline, because they do not understand 
instruction. And most very learned men, not understanding the latter, do not understand 
the former. If they should acquire a knowledge of methods, they would learn discipline at 
the same time. This is exemplified at the teachers’ seminaries. Where their pupils are 
made skillful in instruction, they prosper in all things. 

t Pleasure—enjoyment—sympathy—in realities, is the only real existence, and the only 
means of making realities known. All else is vain, and wasted time.—(Goethe.) 

$1 will add to the above an extract from the work of a powerful, thoughtful, and experi- 
enced woman—{Tinette Hornberg, “ Thoughts on Education and Instruétion, especially of the 
Female Sez.” (Gedanken iiber Erzichung und Unterricht, besonders des Weiblichen Ges- 
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ADDITIONAL. 


The preceding chapter is a brief one. The following propositions may 
perhaps serve as useful themes for meditations connected with it. 

1. Fichte expresses himself as Weiss did, “ Orations to the German 
Nation,” (Reden an die Deutsche Nation,) Leipzig, 1824, p. 52. 

“Even although this mental action is not that from which good morals 
proceed, and though, to this end, a special direction of that action is 
necessary, still this love is the universal condition and form of the moral 
will; and accordingly this species of intellectual training is the immedi- 
diate preparation for moral training.” 

2. A good teacher must always maintain his discipline with a strong 
hand; although it is a secondary object, and nota primary one. The 
only primary object is instruction. Discipline is the outward strength 
of armies ; learning is the strength of the scholar. 

8. Discipline is an adjustment from without; cultivation, from within. 
Nor is discipline civilization. Neither discipline nor any particular de- 
gree of civilization necessarily excludes a state of external barbarousness. 
There are barbarians who are disciplined and civilized. 

4. “Instruction is divisible into two kinds; either educating or purely 
instructing. When the teacher instructs, confining himself strictly 
within his science, strictly within his objective method, this is pure 


chlechts.) Berlin, 1845 Enslin. A work which I urgently recommend to parents and teach- 
ers. P. 252:)—“I would, on the contrary, for my own daughters, (i Ifhad them,) search 
the world over for a good teacher, and would rather they would remain deficient in any 
thing else than in this. For if I should succeed in obtaining a good instructress, in my sense 
of the term, I should also have obtained a good ed . But here also I come into open 
opposition to Herr Schulz. He pronounces it an error to take as synonymous the ideas of 
‘ Art of Education’ and ‘ Art of Instruction.’ With reference to the male sex, I will express 
no opinion on this point, although I entertain a distinct one. But it is my conviction—and 
one not to be shaken—that, for girls, no distinction can be made between these, but that each 
is indissolubly implied in the other. This is no theory constructed by me in the air, over 
my writing-desk ; it is the result of twenty years’ practice—of an experience which can not 
be annihilated by the acutest discussions of the learnedest men. But what is that which is 
called education? {[ will permit Herr Schulz himself to answer. It is ‘To guide and accus- 
tom young minds to the true, the noble, and the beautiful; to propriety, modesty, and ele- 
gance.’ Iwill, for the present, accept this definition, though it is too narrow for me, and 
under it would inquire of my own past pupils, whether most of the advantages included un- 
der it, which they gained through me, did not proceed from the hoursof instruction. I 
have already had oral or written testimony from many of them, that that very species of 
instruction which Herr Schulz thinks us (women) unfit to give, viz., religious instruction, ex- 
ercised an influence upon their views and feelings, to which they principally owe whatever 
of good there is in them, and which is still an active and efficient principle within them. It 
was especially during the instruction which I gave my pupils in religion, (I called it instruc- 
tion in Christian duty,) in history, mythology, natural history, &c., that I found oppor- 
tunities of awakening in them, ina manner the most simple and natural, and adapted to 
their capacities, ideas upon the glorious destiny of man in general, and of woman in partic- 
ular, upon the holiest duties of both, upon the great happiness of an existence devoted to the 
service of what is truly good and beautiful, upon the inestimable value of a truly childlike 
relation to God, upon real human greatness and virtue, upon that most difficult aud rare art, 
of living a beautiful and noble life—in a word, upon all that concerns the true worth and 
happiness of man ;~ideas whose germs lie slumbering within most minds, but which are 
often not strong enough to bring themselves to the birth, but demand a Socrates to arrest 
them and bring them forth into the clear light of intelligent freedom.” 
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instruction ; as in the universities, &c.”—Prof. Braubach, in “ Mager's 
Review,” May, 1848, 

I do not agree with this statement. All instruction has an educating 
effect; is at least intellectually educating; that is, it renders definite the 
thinking faculties, and gives consistency of thought, thus working indi- 
rectly upon the will. Instruction which did not do this would be a 
mere mass of notifications, not worthy of the name of instruction. 

5. School discipline, like instruction, will take form from the qualities, 
especially the temperament and character of the teacher. The foremost 
influence should be love to the vocation and the pupil; next, and with 
these, comes strictness in fulfillment of duty, faithfulness in small things, 
and from them love of justice. On the latter point Doederlein—‘‘Ad- 
' dresses and Essays,” (Reden und Aufsatze,) Erlangen, 1848, p. 235—has 
some very true and acute remarks. 

“The reputation of strict fairness and its closest expression, uncon- 
ditional impartiality, is the first fundamental requisite of efficient school 
discipline. What I mean is, that the teacher must, from the first, be so 
impregnably established by his whole character in his credit and repu- 
tation, as that nothing else shall be necessary to protect him in the 
practice of entire justice and impartiality. He must absolutely have 
entire freedom to manage his pupils variously, according to their differ- 
ent individualities; and, both in punishing and rewarding, to follow the 
higher considerations and requirements of an intelligent prudence and 
wisdom, without being obliged to apprehend a charge of partiality. 
He must have reference to variety of talent and temperament, and even 
of condition and education; (for if two persons suffer the same thing, 
yet it is not the same.) But all these considerations, let it be observed, 
should be strictly pedagogical, not at all political; according to the 
commands of conscience, not the counsels of worldly wisdom.” 

6. The school is essentially an educational institution; it educates by 
means of instruction; that is, not merely by communicating knowledge, 
but by the exercise of the faculties on the material which is the subject 
of instruction, and the various arrangements which the success of the 
instruction require. Any one violating these latter, or not applying his 
individual faculties to the best of his ability, is deserving of punish- 
ment. Under this statement come all school delinquencies, (crimes not 
being here referred to,) including moral ones, such as lying. The school- 
boy lies, usually, to escape from the punishment of some neglect of work, 
forgetfulness, &c.; to lie in order to bring a punishment upon his com- 
rade is—to the honor of human nature in boys—a thing unheard of. 
But, on the other hand, the number of cases where he lies in order to 
preserve his comrade from punishment is legion. 

All delinquencies and punishments in school can thus be brought into 
connection with instruction and its requisites. 

Or they may be considered apart ; as moral delinquencies. 

Either view is correct; neither excludes the other. The educator 
will prefer the latter; but most parents, the former, especially the 
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less judicious. The measures pursued may, in the former case, be re- 
ferred to the biblical admonition, “‘ Let all things be done decently and 
in order;” in the latter, to the text, ‘Train up your children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.” 

7. All school punishments are pedagogical; that is, they are intended 
to improve the child. Theories of deterring, or of retaliation, are quite 
inadmissible; as is that of any expiation to an offended God. God can 
not be offended. Men must put themselves on the right terms with him, 
and with his own conscience, by sorrow and improvement. 

That the more strictly religionist (sogenannte strengglaubige) or or- 
thodox and pietist teachers find themselves obliged to use a stricter dis- 
ciplinary practice isa fact. The main reason of this is, the erroneous 
assumption that God’s majesty is offended by every wrong action. No 
such view ought to be expressed, even in the penal codes. Whether such 
is the case, must be left to the higher and invisible Judge. Man has no 
voice in that decision, nor consequently should he have in inflicting a 
punishment for it. This same class of teachers often, by reason of the 
same doctrine, see faults and sins where others do not. It is in this case 
as with the ghost-seers. He who believes he sees them does see them. 
But the worst thing is when they look upon the child as a reprobate or 
acriminal. And yet this is seldom a correct opinion, even of such adults 
as are punished for crimes. ‘‘ The more we examine men and their errors, 
the more occasion we shall find to treat them, not as hardened devils, but 
rather as poor tempted creatures.”* 

8. “‘Much speaking is a weariness to the flesh.” Many laws, many 
transgressions. It is enough to frighten one, to read all the rules which 
are given to teachers. See, for instance, the little work, ‘‘ Discipline in 
the Common School,” (Die Zucht in der Volksschule,) by Raimund Her- 
manuz, director of the Catholic Teachers’ Seminary at Ettlingen, in the 
Grand-duchy of Baden. Carlsruhe and Freiburg, 1848. Herder, pp. 
48. Catholic clergymen are fond of admonishing and moralizing. In 
this work we find it advised to make use of tablets of rules, places of 
honor, golden-books, &c. All pure supererogation! Otherwise, the book 
contains many good observations. But he must be a poor teacher who 
needs this army of advice. And qguere, can such a master in laws and 
rules ever educate so as to make apt and ready pupils? Such things 
would leave us to the conclusion that it is better to go back to the old 
fashion, and find in hard blows one universal means against all kinds of 
school delinquencies. Lied? the rod. Lazy? the rod. Struck some- 
body? the rod; &c., &c. Toujours perdriz! 

9. The Gregorius Strike-hards, in their day, used, “as their daily ap- 
paratus for school discipline, a surly countenance, a thundering voice, a 
litany of terms of abuse, a hard fist, and a tough hazel stick. See 
Schlez's “Gregorius Strike-hard,” &c., (Gregorius Schlaghart, &c.) Nu- 
remberg, 1813. 3d ed., p. 128. 

* The Prussian Outline of a New Code, and its Relations to the Rhine Country,” (Der 


preussische Entwurf einer neven Gesetzgebung und ein Verhalten zum Rheinlande.) By 
Gottfried Duden. Bonn, 1843. Weber. 62 pages. 
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The eleventh and twelfth chapters of this book, (which are the best of 
the whole,) are still to be recommended to many passionate teachers. 
‘Opposites illustrate each other.” 

10. It is proper here to refer to a new work, in which this subject is 
discussed in an able manner; viz., ‘‘ School Discipline. Systematized in 
a simple plan as a scientifically arranged department of knowledge ; and 
briefly and generally discussed from the moral point of view, with direct 
reference to the practical needs of the teacher,” (Die Schuldisziplin. Als 
wissenschaftlich geordnete Kunde in ein einfaches System ; eusammenge- 
Sasst und aus sittlichem Gesichtspunkten far die unmittelbare Schulamts- 
praxis kurz und abersichtlich dargestellt.) By K.¥F. Schnell. Berlin, 
1850. Wiegand. 123 pages. 

Il, PLAN OF INSTRUCTION IN A SCHOOL.* 


The plan of instruction (Unterrichtsplan oder Lehrplan) of a school 
includes: designation of the matter to be studied; its division into the 
different grades and classes ; fixing the time to be devoted to it each year, 
week, day, hour, &c. The scheme for the latter is the lesson-bill, 
(Lektions-und Stunden-plan,) apd is a subordinate part of the general 
plan of instruction. The plan of instruction sometimes contains more, 
sometimes less. It may omit any reference to method, which may be left 
to individual teachers; or it may confine itself to general indications, or 
may extend to more detailed directions ; may prescribe the text-books 
and class-books in each study, &c. It should include, if not a scheme of 
directions for studying, (Lernplan,) at least one for working (Arbeitsplan ;) 
that is, such directions that, though the pupil may learn in the course of 
instruction in each separate study how to do his work in it, each teacher 
fer himself, and all the teachers of an institution containing several, shall 
be informed what and how much is to be given to the pupils of each age 
and each class for memorizing, preparation, and repetition, orally or in 
writing ; what is the maximum of time which each teacher may require 
to be devoted to his department on any given days, &c. There is no need 
of mentioning minimums, at least in our day; for our present teachers 
are inclined, not to exact too little from their pupils, but too much. 

We add a few details, as briefly as possible, on the chief points relating 
to a plan of instruction, and their principles. 

1. In drawing a plan of instruction for some particular school (for there 
can be no universal one, nor even a general one for all of a certain class 
of schools, or none except such as are confined to entirely general prin- 
ciples,) the first consideration is to select the studies. These are determ- 
ined by the class of the school (whether elementary, common, classical, 
&c.,) and its purpose. This is the first thing to determine. 

After determining upon the studies, the next thing is, to lay out the 
extent to which each of them shall be pursued, and the apportionment 





* The plan of instruction is the most important part of the school ordinance or school reg- 
ulations ; which last include the determination of all matters relating to the school, as grade 
of institution, authorities and teachers, situation, fees, vacation, &c. But, as these are ad- 
justed by local regulations, and usually by the authorities themselves, we shall here confine 
ourselves merely to the plan of instruction, with which the teacher is concerned. 
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of them to each class, by half-years, or (which is better) by years. The 
best courses are arranged by years. The whole extent of what is to be 
learned by one class, that is within one year, is the year’s task for the 
class, and must be mastered, in order to proceeding into the next class. 
It will not be found well to carry the specification down to weekly tasks ; 
it will better for the teacher, during each week, to have regard to the 
task for the year. It will naturally require some years’ experience to be 
able to apportion the weekly work accurately in this way. The individ- 
ual character of the teacher will also modify the distribution. One will 
be unable to accomplish what will be mere sport to the other. But on 
this point personal convenience must be subordinate to the requirements 
of the study, and not vice versa. We can not, however, in this place, dis- - 
cuss the subject of personal peculiarities. 

2. The subdivision of the material of each study among the various 
classes and years is called the course of study (Lehrgang.) 

The governing rule in this particular is the furthest proposed point of 
attainment in the school, which is decided by its object as a school. 

The distribution of the material to be studied among the various classes 
proceeds backward from this point, having reference of course to the age 
of the pupils, and being such that the highest class will reach the pro- 
posed furthest point. Subject to this object, the distribution will be ad- 
justed to the contents of each study, in the first instance without refer- 
ence to any other studies to be pursued by the class during the same time. 
Only when the extent of the various studies to be pursued by each class 
has been fixed can their various scopes be compared, and the estimate 
made whether their total exceeds the capacity of the pupils. The distri- 
butions of the various studies thus first made was a provisory one; and 
the final one can only be made at this point. Further actual experiment 
will bring any necessary modifications. These will be made, in part, as 
teachers, books, &c., are changed. Every plan of instruction is, there- 
fore, a provisory one. In this world every thing is temporary. We are 
all provisory persons, ourselves, and so are all our institutions and works, 
without any exception. Whether that which is appropriate to-day will 
be so to-morrow will appear when to-morrow comes. Nothing can claim 
that it will be appropriate to-morrow merely because it is so to-day. Its 
suitableness for the morrow must decide for it; nothing else. The dead 
have no right to legislate for the living. ‘Only the living have rights.” 

The following general principles may be stated, for the selection and 
arrangement of the materials of a study. 

a. The most important points should be made most prominent; those 
less so may follow after. 

b. If the time and capacity of the pupils and teachers are sufficient 
only for the former, then the latter, the less important points, may be 
omitted, or made entirely subordinate and considered along with the 
others. The studies, for instance, absolutely indispensable in every com- 
mon school, even the smallest, are Religion, Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
and Singing. Those not absolutely necessary are all others; such as real 
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studies, called also studies in useful knowledge, knowledge of forms, 
drawing, &c. The useful-knowledge studies may, if necessary, be con- 
nected with reading, and studies out of the reading-book. 

e. Whatever is presupposed in a subsequent study must have been 
learned in a former one. 

d. Related subjects must be attended to at the same time. (See the 
didactic principles above laid down.) 

e. In each successive grade, the powers of the pupil must be exerted, 
not upon many subjects, but upon few. in a higher’school, for instance, 
two languages should not be commenced at the same time. The success- 
ive method should also be used ; or rather a successive arrangement. 

In arranging the course of a single study, the most important point is 
the arrangement of materials, As (merely for illustration) in Arithmetic, 
ist, numbers from 1 to 10; 2d, from 10 to 100, &c.: in Geography, A, 
preparatory course—home geography; B, geography proper—including, 
Ist, mathematical geography, 2d, physical geography, 3d, political—as, 
a, of Europe, 0, of Africa, &c. 

The second point in a special course of study is the presentation or 
management of the materials, either scientific or didactic. The former 
considers the subject in a purely objective manner, the latter has refer- 
ence at the same time to the needs or nature of the pupil who is to study ; 
whether he is an elementary pupil, a gymnasiast, &c. Here, also, the 
method followed makes its appearance: whether analytic, proceeding 
from a whole to parts; synthetic, from parts to a whole; or genetic, de- 
ducing one thing from another. Thus, instruction in language may pro- 
ceed from sentences down to single sounds (analytic ;) or from sounds up 
to sentences (synthetic ;) or by the production of finished and compound 
sentences from simple ones (genetic.) 

On these principles the subjects of study may be distributed according 
to the different classes of the schools. 

8. As to division into classes, and distribution of studies among teach- 
ers, the following principles may be laid down :— 

a. The younger the pupils the fewer the teachers; and only one where 
possible. 

b. Always one principal teacher, or class-ordinary, for one class, with 
a principal study; who is to maintain a unity of action in order, disci- 
pline, &c. 

c. A class system should prevail in every common school, rather than 
a system by departments of study (Fachsystem.) 

d. The principal of the school (rector, director) should conduct some 
lessons in each class. 

e. The most skillful teachers should be employed in the lowest classes, 
and the next most skillful in the highest. 

J. A less skillful teacher should be employed in the department he 
understands best, in several classes. 

g. No one should have an exclusive privilege of teaching in one class, 
The good of the school must be considered before private preferences. 
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4. With respect to time the following principles may be stated :— 

a. Studies and classes should, from time to time, be redistributed in 
various ways among the teachers. Variety is refreshing. 

b. The greatest number of hours should be devoted, not to that study 
which is in itself most important, but to those which require most time 
to master them. For example: religious instruction is more important 
than all other instruction; but it does not follow that a greater number 
of hours should be devoted to it. The influence of religious instruction 
is not proportioned to the number of hours devoted to it. Every true 
teacher is a religious teacher. Religion is not an isolated thing, discon- 
nected from others. 

¢. Studies requiring most concentration and intense action of the mind 
from teachers and pupils should be taken up in the first part of the fore- 
noon ; though, at the same time, regard must be paid to a proper inter- 
change of subjects. 

d. A parallelism between the first and second halves of the week is 
" well enough, but not absolutely necessary. 

é. The lesson-bill of a school of one class, with one teacher, will of 
course differ from one for a school with several separate classes. In the 
former case, such studies must be entered for each hour as permit the 
teacher to instruct in one study with one portion of the pupils, while the 
rest are at work by themselves, or with the help of an assistant. In the 
latter, a great variety of arrangements are possible, a selection from 
among which will depend upon the judgment and experience of the 
teacher of each individual school. There can be no universal rule of 
proceeding for all cases. 

“Yourself is the man;” ‘‘ Demonstration is better than study.” That 
is, it may be better (for instance) that one division of the school should 
occupy all of half a given time tha-. that two divisions should together 
occupy twice as much. Circumstances are frequently decisively power- 
ful, and not to be overcome. In many situations the question must be, 
not what could be done if the case were so and so, but what can be done 
under circumstances as they are, which can not be modified? Instruc- 
tion is necessary, and profitable; but there are also other necessary 
things. The teacher should not be a weak, still less a narrow-minded, 
man; who can see nothing except his pupils, and who thinks that the 
salvation of the world is depending on his efforts, and the salvation of 
his pupils on their attendance at school. 

5. The plan for working (Arbeitsplan) should define for each day of a 
year how much time the pupil in each class shall devote to private study. 
It is the maximum of time, of course, as was already observed, which 
must be fixed for each study on each day. The principal points to be 
regarded in this arrangement may be gathered from the following 
observations. 

a. Nothing should be prescribed for the sake of prescribing it, nor for 
the sake of keeping the pupil busy—an object which many ignorant 
parents desire to obtain for every hour ; a point which the teacher should 
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never concede to them—but because this method of study promotes 
progress, develops the pupil’s self-reliance and power of independent ef- 
fort, and assists him in mastering his materials. The lessons must, accord- 
ingly, be carefully selected, and must always be suited to the age and 
powers of the pupils. 

b. The younger and less capable the pupils are, the less able are they 
to study by themselves at home. 

c. The teacher should make the pupil master of the substance of his 
work, and not leave it to the latter himself; for, as a general rule, he will 
not be competent. Under the direction of the teacher, and with his 
mind fully awake, he will learn more than in ten times the same time 
alone, amongst the interferences or fatigue of home. The school becomes 
agreeable to thousands of scholars, (and hundreds of thousands of par- 
ents,) from the misery which their studies at home inflict upon them. 
And what is the use of studying in pain and misery? How does it rob 
the child of valuable time, which he ought to be using in his own sports 
and in the cheerful company of his parents! Therefore, all labor at home 
should be confined within a reasonable extent—at present within the 
indispensable minimum; for the opposite extreme, even in schools for 
girls (!) is the present tendency. The first question for the teacher to con- 
sider at present is, Are these hours of study at home indispensable? Can 
they be omitted? (God bless this reflection: posterity will thank us 
for it.) 

4, The work for the studies at home must be previously mastered in 
the school. 

It is not enough that a task is prescribed which is reasonable in itself. 
The pupils must be rendered capable of themselves attaining a perfect 
mastery of it. How do the poor children torment themselves if they 
find themselves unable to do this! Therefore, the teacher should show 
them how to memorize, prepare, recite, write a composition, solve a 
problem, &c., by going through those respective kinds of work with them. 
Thus the teacher becomes the true friend of his pupil; a much more ef- 
ficient relation than that of master. (There are still many teachers who 
are not, it is true, flogging-masters, but are still prison and torture-masters. 
In the hands of many teachers, the catechism is a real instrument of torture. 

e. The scheme or plan for working should contain directions for a whole 
week, and every day of it, by name—Monday, Tuesday, &c. ; and with 
two columns for each day—“ Written Exercises” and “ Oral Exercises.” 

The principal studies of Monday should naturally be arranged with 
reference to the business of the Sunday ; viz., rest and edification. Those 
of Thursday should be somewhat similar. 

The oral and written exercises should have a relation to each other. 

On the first day of the year’s course, the plan for working should be 
delivered to each pupil, along with the lesson-bill, and both should be 
hung up in the school. Both are, of course, the result of the ripest con- 
sideration of the associated teachers. It may contain a list of the books 
which each pupil must procure. 
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Instead of further remarks, we shall add one or two examples, but still 
not as models; every lesson-bill and plan of working must be an indi- 
vidual work. 

PLAN OF WORK FOR FIFTH CLASS OF A SEMINARY. 
(Boys of 7 to 8 years.) 
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fo PREPARE AND me WRiITmHe 
WORK UP For. 





- | No. of hours. 


From Bible history. 
Reading from reading-book. 
_|/Learning a hymn. 
Tuesday. ~ Work in German. 1//Stanza of hymn, or some texts. 
_|}Reading lesson. 
Wednesday. _| Penmanship. _1})Reading lesson. 
Thursday. ‘eepen: 4) Biblical history. 

Reading lesson. 
Friday. Work in German. | 1/|Stanza of hymn, or texts. 
Reading lesson. 


|Saturday. Penmanship. ~1||Memorize from reading-book. 


Monday. Arithmetic. 
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PLAN OF WORK FOR THIRD CLASS OF A SEMINARY. 
(Boys of 10 to 11 years.) 





IN WRITING, ORALLY. 


| No. of hours, 





- | No. of hours. 


Geography : a task to 
lems. learn or repeat. 


Arithmetic: some prob- 
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One drawing. German : to learn a poem. 

French : translation from} French: memorizing. 
Schifflin. Latin : memorizing from 

Arithmetic : problems. grammar. 

French: translation from| ||French : memorizing. 
Schifflin. Latin: preparing a lesson. 

Latin: translation. Religion : memorize a 

text or stanza. 

German : a composition. Latin : memorize from 
grammar. 

Geography: memorize a 
task. 
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German : memorize a 
poem. 

French: translation from| |/French ; memorizing. 
Schifflin. $)\Latin : preparing lessons, 

Arithmetic : problems. $|| or grammar. 

Religion ; memorize a 

stanza or text. 

French’: translation from French : memorizing. 
Schifflin. $||Latin: preparing lessons. 

Latin: translation. t 
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6. Principles as to books and methods, 

The selection of school-books is sometimes left to the teachers, and 
sometimes prescribed. Between these extremes, of entire freedom— 
which may run into arbitrariness—and the utmost definiteness, there are 
many different degrees. Sometimes the teachers select, subject to the 
approval or rejection of the officers; sometimes the plan of study desig- 
nates a number among which the teachers may select, &., &c.; among 
all which intermediate plans, that which is legally practiced in Prussia 
seems much to be preferred. In Austria the latter of the two extreme 
modes prevails; which secures a fixed and uniform course, one entirely 
stationary in respect of improvement. In the condition of the Prussian 
system, it is a useful arrangement for the plan of instruction to designate 
those books which, for the present, (until better ones appear, or others 
are found more suitable,) shall be used as manuals. This plan materially 
aids in fixing the terminations of the class courses; as the rate of prog- 
ress is thus easily fixed. Thus, in Kohlrausch’s Biblical History is taken, 
during the first year, from $1 to §25, inclusive; and so on. 

It is also of great use to designate the means by which the teachers 
will find their labors facilitated. 

As to methods, most teachers are of opinion that they should be prop- 
erly and exclusively determined by the teacher; and that the plan of in- 
struction should, in this respect, confine itself at furthest to entirely gen- 
eral prescriptions. The teacher, it is said, 7s the method ; a good teacher 
with a bad method is better than a bad teacher with a good method, &c. 

To these views I can not subscribe. If it is true—and who will at this 
day deny it?—that didactics has its laws, then these must be observed, 
and can be violated only to the injury of instruction. These laws were 
established in order to be obeyed. They are based upon investigation 
of human nature, and of external objects. As long as these last do not 
change, those laws must prevail. 

And as to the comparison above cited we hardly know what to say of 
it. Of the four combinations, 

1. Good teacher with good method ; 

2. Good teacher with bad method ; 

8. Bad teacher with good method ; 

4. Bad teacher with bad method ; 
it will easily be seen that Nos. 2 and 8 are impossible, as implying evi- 
dent contradictions, and that Nos. 1 and 4 are mere tautologies. It is 
self-evident that a good teacher will have a good method, and a bad 
teacher a badone. The method is not a garment, that can be put on and 
off, the man always remaining the same. It is the expression of the 
teacher’s personality, as interpenetrated with the nature of the thing 
studied, and the living consciousness of the nature of the pupil; it is the 
objective instructing mind itself. If the idea is admitted that a bad 
teacher can have a good method, and vice versa, it is implied that the 
method is some external thing, which might perhaps be called a man- 
ner, but should never be called by the honorable name of a method. 
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Such a manner, pattern, or wooden regulation, how useful soever, will 
certainly never make good instruction out of bad; they do not even de- 
sire to be mentioned at all. They belong to mere manner, as do all other 
merely éxternal matters, and may be in one way or another, and good in 
either case. 

There are many teachers who pay no great attention to methods, ei- 
ther because they have to be arbitrary, or because they do not under- 
stand what methods are.* They have probably accustomed themselves 
to a particular kind of instruction, (commonly that of prelection,) and 
now find this very convenient, or, as they say, “practical.” They say, 
“T find it exceedingly well adapted to me.” Granted; but what does 
this prove for the value of their method? How do the pupils find it to 
agree with them? Will the object of instruction be attained? These are 
the questions which need to be answered. Nor would I desire to destroy 
that freedom which the teacher must enjoy, in reference to the develop- 
ment of his personal character, and the recognition of it; but this free- 
dom must not become entirely lawless, and proceed arbitrarily, on the 
‘principle that “Such is my good pleasure.” Nor can I assent to Pust- 
kuchen’s doctrine, that “‘The important matter is the result; not the 
mode in which it was produced. The former must be definitely required ; 
the latter may be left to free choice.” For the value of the results de- 
pends precisely upon the way in which they are produced. If the latter 
is not right, the former can not be valuable. Therefore, I claim that the 
plan of instruciion should indicate the method to be followed in each 
study, in each stage of it, on the received principles of didactics. Ofcourse 
pedantry is to be avoided: the old principle holds good, “In things neces- 
sary, unity; in things doubtful, liberty; in all things, charity.” There- 
fore, there should be, in each class, fixed outlines for each study, for all 
teachers, whatever their varieties of character and tendency. These pre- 
scribed outlines should not be considered strait-jackets and go-carts, but 
only as confirmed principles; not as dogmas, but as results of all reflec- 
tion and long experience, both at home and abroad, and as to be received 
until better shall be found. Such principles as develop themselves grad- 
ually out of the united experience of the teachers of one school, as a 
common opinion as to the best mode of action, form a center and rule for 
the efforts of all, and insure unity of aim and endeavor. 

7. Lastly, there may be added to the plan of instruction some gen- 
eral regulations as to discipline. This department we consider, as was 
already stated, not at all as a separate branch of the labor or the atten- 
tion of the teacher, but as strictly a constituent of instruction; and, gen- 





*** A protest has been made, on strictly supra-naturalist or rationalist and thus quite one- 
sided grounds, against special instruction, against a general methodology ; as being that ‘by 
which the power of each body of teachers is broken down, and their most important indi- 
vidualities, and the benefit arising from them, are neutralized.’ But the inquiry may very 
properly be made, What power? what individualities? For all powers—the most distinct 
individualities—always have submitted, and always do submit, themselves, in all places and at 
all times, to a higher will, to universal laws, with a free obedience which makes them loftier 
and freer.”"—Kapp, p. 79. 
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erally speaking, only as the general conception of such externals as must 
be regulated in order that the attainment of the purpose of instruction 
may be made as certain as possible. In some points the teachers must 
be agreed. Therefore, the plan of instruction should define, 

a. How the books shall be held; whether ad libitum, or on some one 
model, &c. 

b. Before what time the pupils must be present; and after what time 
not admitted, &c. 

c. Where they shall assemble. 

d. Whether they shall salute the teacher. 

e. Whether they shall rise up or not when answering a question. 

Ff. What shall be their position on the benches. 

g. Whether any use shall be made of emulation. 

h. What measures shall be applied to those who do not perform their 
work, or not in time, or not in the right way. 

4. What shall be done to those who do not complete their tasks, &c. ; 
and as to other matters in the school, in part of a local nature. 

Such matters may seem to a mere observer of little importance; they 
are, however, in fact, of great importance, and for want of regard to them 
many schools are ruined. In education, every thing is important; and 
the conscientious teacher will omit nothing. He will, with religious earn- 
estness, apply himself to great things, and to apparently small ones also. 
Thus he will save himself a multitude of troubles and obstacles; will, by 
means of foresight, watchfulness, and careful supervision, escape the 
painful necessity of inflicting frequent punishments; and will every 
where appear as the loving, careful, and intelligent father of his pupils. 
He will look for the essence of things, not in laws, regulations, and rules, 
but within—in the soul. “Salvation comes from within.” ‘Words are 
nothing; it is the spirit in which we act.” 

8. Literature. 

1st. Plan of instruction for the common schools, with special reference 
to the province of Prussia. By J. F. Sluymer, (Lehrplan fur Volks- 
schulen, mit vorziglicher Bericksichtigung der Provinz Preussen. 
Ausgearbeitet von J. F. Sluymer.) 2d ed., Kénigsberg, 1847. Grafe 
& Unzer. 

After an introduction, respecting the idea of a plan of instruction, the 
place of the common school, division into classes, extent of study of each 
class, &c., the author lays down his course of study. For each study he 
states, in beginning, its end; the furthest point to be attained. He then 
discusses the study itself; states the portions of it to be studied in the 
lower, middle, and higher classes; names proper works, both to be used 
by the pupils and by the teachers, in preparing and further cultivating 
themselves; and ends the section with observations on the mode of in- 
struction, the most probable defects and errors, &c. A very useful and 
judicious work. He adds, at the close, some lesson-bills, with remarks 
on attendance, and gives a sketch of a good school. 

2d. Outline of a plan of instruction for common schools, (Zntwurf eines 
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Unterrichtsplanes fir Volksschulen.) By R. Kirsch. Leipzig, 1840. 
Reclam. 

Already referred to.* 

8d. Brief plan of instruction for the common schools, as a guide to the 
surer attainment of their objects. By several educators, and edited, 
with an appendix in school discipline, by A. M. Claussen. (Kuregefussi- 
er Lehrplan fur Volksschulen als Wegweiser zur sicherern Erreich- 
ung ihres Zieles. Entworfen von etlichen Schulmannern und mit einem 
Arhangen iber Schuldisziplin herausgegeben von A. M. Claussen.) 2d 
ed., improved. Oldenburg, 1844. Stalling. Pp. 50. 

4th. The Burgher Schools in Leipzig in 1842. A picture from life. 
(Die Bargerschule in Leipzig in Jahr 1842. Hin Bild nach dem 
Leben.) By Dr. Vogel. Leipzig, Barth. Pp. 152. 

This work describes the organization of the real schools, burgher 
schools, and elementary schools of Leipzig. May such a picture soon 
be possible of all our larger cities! 

5th. Ordinance for the Real Schools of Meiningen and Saalfeld. (Ord- 
nung far die Realschulen eu Meiningen und Saalfeld.) Meiningen, 
Gadow. Pp. 76. 

A model of completeness as an ordinance for these schools: containing, 
1. Classification of schools; 2. Plan of instruction; 3. Regulations as 
to service of teachers; 4. Regulations for examinations. 

* There appeared, in 1829, at Schwelm, (Scherz publisher,) my own “ Plan of Instruction 
Sor the Elementary School at Mors,’ (Unterrichtsplan der Elementarschulen in Mors.) 
Pp. 68. A.D. 




















XV. INSTRUCTION IN SINGING. 


BY DR. E. HENTSCHEL. 


(Translated for this Journal from Diesterweg’s “ Wegweiser."’) 





I. DEFINITIONS, 

By singing we understand the production of the beautiful, as ac- 
complished by the human voice, by means of the union of musical 
tones with poetical words ; the union of music and poetry. 

The elements of speech are sounds; of music, tones. From sounds 
are formed syllables, words, sentences, periods; from tones, 1, in suc- 
cession, melodies, which consist of phrases and periods; and 2, in 
combination, harmonies or chords. Every succession of tones, and of 
combinations of tones, whether of single tones or those consisting 
of several tones together, (chords,) may be considered in three 
respects. 

1. Height or lowness, or melodically. This department is called 
Melody. 

2. Length or shortness, or rhythmically. This department is called 
Rhythm. 

3. Loudness or softness, or dynamically. This department is called 
Dynamics. 

The relation of tones to each other with respect to their simulta- 
neous sound, is the harmonic relation; and the study of them is 
called Harmony. 

The distinctions between the various kinds of singing, such as the 
church, solo, choral, &c., are understood by every one. Either solo 
or choir singing may be in unison or in harmony. A mixed choir is 
one in which there are women’s or boys’ voices as well as men’s. 

Singing, as a development of the beautiful, is an expression or rep- 
resentation of the feelings. The beautiful is within the singer or sub- 
ject, as the occasion of his feelings; and it appears also as the object 
of feelings, through the medium of poetry and music. 

Several of the faculties are exerted in singing. The singer is con- 
cerned, first, with words. These he must learn (unless in the case 
where he composes them himself, which is not considered here), re- 
member and reproduce. In learning and understanding the words, 
their logical and poetical natures are to be considered ; and use is 
made of the understanding, the memory, the imagination, the fancy, 
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and the sense of beauty. And in reproducing these words, besides 
the above faculties, the voice is employed. 

Secondly, the singer is concerned with musical tones. And these 
also he must learn, (except in the case, not here considered, where he 
himself composes them), remember and reproduce. In learning these 
tones, he must, firstly, consider them with exclusive reference to their 
melodic, rhythmical, dynamic, and harmonic character, and secondly 
with reference to their inner or zsthetic character, through which they 
exemplify the beautiful. The former of these two is accomplished by 
the musical faculties; the latter, by. the fancy and the sense of 
beauty. 

The musical faculties include the musical memory, and the powers 
of apprehending and of reproducing sounds—usually termed the ear ; 
and also the rhythmical faculty, or faculty of time; as well as that 
which appreciates the degree of loudness of sounds. The power of 
apprehending sounds, if developed to the point of intuition of sounds, 
presupposes a systematic knowledge of sounds, which requires the ex- 
ercise of the numbering and reckoning faculties, as well as of the 
memory. In order to the comprehension of tones from the written 
marks, or notes, which indicate them, is required, besides the musical 
faculties, a system of notation; which is an affair.of the understand- 
ing and the memory. And to produce the tones thus indicated, the 
voice is necessary. 

Singing represents feeling; sometimes a feeling which indicates a 
condition which is not in any proper sense that of the singer, and can 
perhaps never be so. This is the case for instance, almost always in 
oratorio, in opera, in ballads and romances, and in singing war-songs, 
hunting-songs, sea-songs, and many others. But the singing is in- 
tended to give pleasure ; artistic pleasure; and of this there are differ- 
ent kinds and degrees; the highest being that where the reflective 
faculties are quiescent, and we are transferred so wholly into a foreign 
condition of feeling, that we are wholly carried out of ourselves; and 
every feeling that speaks in the music, whether of grief or joy, becomes 
entirely our own. This is most easily the case with children, who 
are always more poetical than adults. Jean Paul says, “Singing im- 
parts to children something of the enjoyment of heaven; for they 
have not yet lost any of their rights to it.” 

Men also find in singing an inexhaustible fountain of the noblest 
pleasure,* which no one is forbidden to enjoy. The delights of this 
art are in nowise confined to the saloons of the rich and great; its 
pleasures and beauties will abide in the most lowly room, under the 





*” The most joyous of joys, music.””—Klopstock. 
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humblest roof, if the occupants only know how to introduce them 
there. 

Singing also produces an artistic transfer of the consciousness, not 
as it were into a foreign condition of life, but into an excitement of a 
sort at first strange, but which becomes natural through the influence 
of the singing. Thus a cheerful song enlivens the sad; a spirited one 
refreshes the weary; and a devotional one gathers together the 
thoughts, all distracted by the incessant impulses of outward 
occupations, and elevates them to God. In such cases as these, 
there obviously takes place not only a mere transitory pleasure, 
but often a profound and permanent influence upon the whole inner 
man.* 

In other circumstances, again, no stimulus, no excitement of the 
sensibilities is necessary ; the heart itself is “full of a thousand feel- 
ings,” and they overflow in song. A victorious army sings a Te 
Deum ; the mournful choir laments the fallen ; a rich harvest blessing 
opens the lips in joyful hymns; friends departing to distant lands 
mournfully sing a departing song; a Christian congregation joyously 
shouts its inspiriting hosanna to the Lord; an anguished and stricken 





* A remarkable instance of this nature is related in Schubert’s “ History of the Soul,” of 
the preacher Kiihze of Berlin, who was freed, by listening to a devotional song, from an ag- 
onizing fear of an apparently necessary operation upon his eye ; a resuit which also had such 
a favorable influence upon the eye, that the operation was found unnecessary. i 

“ And I can testify,” says Luther, “ which also experience demonstrates, that after the holy 
word of God, nothing is so good, and so highly to be praised and famed, as music; and that 
for the reason that it is a controller of all the movements of the human heart, and has such a 
power over it, that men are often governed and overcome by it, as by a master.” 

Acoustics, so far as I know, does not yet account for the fact that we feel pleasure in hear- 
ing chords, and displeasure at discords. We know that musical tones are produced by regu- 
lar atmospheric vibrations, and that all vibrations of aliquot parts chord. If two or more 
tones sound together, either the at pheric waves coincide and strengthen each other, or 
they obstruct and destroy each other. These promotions or obstructions evidently commu- 
nicate themselves through the ear to the nervous system and the mind, in one case in a man- 
ner promoting their natural action, and therefore pleasant; in the other, in a manner ob- 
structing it, and therefore unpleasant. The first of these two kinds of impressions we call a 
consonance or chord, the latter a dissonance or discord. By the use of both, the artist com- 
municates to us the joy or sorrow of his soul, in an immediate manner ; and by the solving 
of di ) which ludes a contest of tones, he communicates that excitement which 
always follows the conversion of grief into joy. 

But more than this, acoustics can not at present tell us. Music has not only scientific but 
psychological abysses : and no psychologist, even though likewise learned ia art, has yet been 
able to penetrate them. But they exist, because the composer’s elevation into pure feeling, 
into the feeling of the harmony of his own inner nature with the world of sound, exists. “It 
is,’ says Prof. Grassmann of Stettin, in his excellent treatise on “ Acoustics,’’ (Stettin, 1837, p. 
25,) “ the joyful or sorrowful emotion, which we feel within ourselves in a truly physical and 
real manner ; and again, it is the pulse of our own heart, the deepest longing of our breast, which 
takes full possession of nature, and is given back again to us through musical tones; so that 
we may feel ourselves to be no longer individualized, but sunk again within the depths of the 
universal life. This most secret and profound emotion within us, by a wonderful sympathy, 
arouses even the least stimulable portions of our nature, and leads us into joy or grief, inso- 
much that we can hear, sounding back to us, the most secret tremors of the soul; as if nature 
were calling to us, ‘I understand thy profoundest desires ; I partake of thy pleasure and thy 
sorrow.’” 
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heart cries out of the depths, in lowly penitence. Song is the lan- 
guage of the feelings; and human nature is under a profound neces- 
sity to speak in this language. This is proved, not only by the story 
of “ John the Soap-boiler,”* but by the history of all times and peo- 
ple, and especially by that of Christianity.t 

Singing has a great influence upon the life of the feelings. There 
is truly such a power as the Power of Song.{ From the battle-songs 
of the ancient Germans, therefore, down to the patriotic songs of the 
present day ; from the hymnsof the early Christian Church to the chorals 
of Luther, we find it employed for the highest and holiest purposes 
of our race; not to refer to the analogous place which it filled among 
the nations of antiquity. It should especially be remembered that it 
operates, by awakening and stimulating the religious feelings, upon 
the will, and thus becomes a means of elevating the moral nature. 
Song is not only a promoter of the Beautiful, but through it of the 
Good.§ 
Il, CHARACTER, PURPOSE, IMPORTANCE, AND NECESSITY OF INSTRUCTION IN SINGING. 

The character of instruction in singing, is derived from the charac- 
acter of the art itself. As this has for its object to produce the beau- 
tiful by means of a union of words and tones, the former has for its 
object, words, tones, and the union of them. It therefore includes 
exercises in 

1. Understanding and pronouncing words, which comprehends hear- 
ing, reading, understanding ; or expression. 

2. Understanding and producing tones, comprehending melody, 
rhythm, dynamics, harmony ; or, vocal exercises. 

3. Conjoining tones and words, which is the union of the two 
former, in singing, proper; or, execution. 

The exercises in words are the same for singing and language. 





* I will quote one similar case from my own experience. In each of the rooms of a school, 
the class was in the habit of beginning their daily work with a short morning song. The 
mingling of different tunes and modes sounded ill without; and as circumstances did not 
permit all the classes to be assembled together for a common morning devotional exercise, it 
was decided that only one class should sing at a time, each in its turn, a prayer being offered 
in each of the other rooms. But after a short time all the pupils petitioned for the restora- 
tion of the old custom, alleging that it was impossible for them to begin their work without 
singing. 

t “ When Christianity had awakened the life of the feelings, and had supplied it with the 
loftiest ideals of existence, humanity could find only in music a sufficing mode of expression, 
and thus was gained a new Christian art.”"—‘ 4 sthetics of Music,”’ by Dr. Hand, 1837. 

t “ By the influence which music exerts upon the hearts of all, it operates most powerfully 
upon the character.”—Kocher's “‘ Music in the Church.” 

§ Klopstock said to Rouget de Lisle, author of the “Marseilles Hymn,” that he was a dan- 
gerous man ; for that he had killed more than fifty thousand Germans. What then might be 
said of Kirner, Arndt, Schenkendorf, and others? Henry the Lion’s motto was 





“ Fight without song 
Can not be strong.” 
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They secure for the pupil a store of imaginations and thoughts; and, 
as has been observed, they train the understanding, the memory, the 
fancy, and the esthetic faculties. 

Exercises in tones belong properly to instruction in singing. They 
give a knowledge of the system of tones, as a separate department of 
creation, distinguished by an abundance of phenomena ; they develop 
the acoustic faculties, without whose cultivation no education in har- 
mony is possible; and as has been already observed, they train the 
understanding, the memory, the esthetic faculties, and the voice. 

The exercises in singing, to repeat the observation, have a pecu- 
liar influence in enriching and elevating the emotional life, and indi- 
rectly upon the determination of the will toward what is good. For 
it may here be observed, that the sense of beauty, as it becomes 
developed in any one direction, becomes also, according to the laws 
of psychology, easier and freer of development in other directions ; 
in this case, namely, in the direction of what is morally beautiful. 

Such are the formal and the substantial educational influences of 
singing. It is likewise in a high degree adapted to assist in lead- 
ing the child toward what is beautiful, good and true; and to really 
accomplish this, is its purpose. 

It is for this purpose, also, that it is so important for the common 
schools, which are themselves intended to serve the cause of the 
beautiful, the good and the true. It may even be said to be abso- 
lutely indispensable as a department of common school duty, be- 
cause it promotes the objects of all the rest, in a manner not other- 
wise to be supplied.* 

The consideration of some of the special influences of singing as 
a duty, will only confirm their views of its value. It is an excellent 
means of sharpening the powers of observation, and of accustoming 
the pupil to acting promptly as directed by a word, a nod, a look. 
It thus counteracts both the indolent carelessness and indifference of 
some, and the precipitate hasty ways of others. In short, it is of great 
value in a gymnastic and disciplinary point of view. 

In most other studies, each single pupil stands by himself and acts 
for himself; or at least a community of action is not indispensable. 
But the study of singing puts a close and strict constraint upon all 
the class together, both in an external and internal sense.t 





*~ Music, by its rhythm and time, imbues the feelings with a regulated harmony. So 
highly did the Greeks value music, and in so many ways did they practice it, that the ex- 
pression a “ musical man’’ was equivalent to ours of a “cultivated man.” They therefore be- 
stowed the extremest care upon this study, which was designed to unite in a beautiful habi- 
tude, readiness, openness, circumspection. anda most powerful mental discipline. “ Peda- 
gogy as a system,” (Die Palagogik als System,) by Dr. Karl Rosenkranz. 1843. 

tA choir is like an association of brothers. It opens the heart; and inthe streams of 
song they feel themselves to have but one soul and one heart.”—Herder. 
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And lastly ; it may be observed, that good instruction in singing, 
by developing the pupil's faculties for rhythm, accent, and melody in 
speaking, renders very valuable assistance to the increasing efforts at 
present being made to elevate the style of reading above the repul- 
sive sing-song practiced in so many of the ancient schools. 

In concluding this statement of the importance and necessity of 
teaching singing in the common schools, I may not inappropriately 
quote the following authoritative opinions: 


Masic is a means of culture so healthful for sense and soul, so powerfully pro- 
motive of virtue and godliness, that we are bound to train our youth in it with con- 
scientiousness and dignity, zeal and perseverance. Naceut. 

Music may be considered a department of man’s intellectual life, which he can 
not omit without restricting and weakening himself. It is one of those intellectual 
endowments by means of which he is to become conscious of, and joyful in the 
world, himself, and his mental life. Make. 


Even if the young are unable to attain to any important grade of artistic power, 
music deserves, on account of its educational value, as ssed of a peculiar 
power of influencing. the mind and the heart, one of the highest places as a 
department of study. Narorr. 


il, APPLICATION OF THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF INSTRUCTION IN SINGING, 
A. Two Courses; their relation. 

The instruction in singing should be both formal (disciplinary) and 
material (efficient in the study itself.) These two purposes require: 

1, A series of elementary exercises ; an elementary course. 

2. Practice in singing songs, &c.; a singing course. 

The former is to give the pupil a knowledge of the necessary prin- 
ciples, and a mastery of them; and the latter, ‘to train him in expres- 
sion and feeling. We may lay down, therefore, with a view to secure 
these objects, the following principles : 

The elementary course should 

1. Continue during the whole period of school attendance. 

2. Include all the elementary tones. 

8. Proceed by an unbroken progression. 

And the singing course should 

1, Also last during the whole school period. 

2. Be related to the whole life of the child, both within and with- 
out the school. 

3. Include nothing which is not significant and attractive. 

We shall hereafter recur to these principles and add to them. The 
present purpose is, to inquire what should be the relation of these 
two courses to each other within the school ? 

Should the elementary course precede the other? In this case, the 
children would during a certain time have only preparatory exercises, 
without singing; and for a long period together; for the elementary 
course, to comply with the second and third principles just laid down 
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respecting it, could not be concluded for weeks and months; which 
would violate the first principle relating to the singing course, and 
also the first relative to the elementary course. 

We are thus naturally led to the idea of connecting both courses. 
The most suitable way of accomplishing this, seems to be, to apply 
in the singing course, the principles learned in the elementary course. 
This however, sometimes leads to a violation of the principles relating 
to both courses. It is evidently impossible, for instance, to find songs 
which shall correspond with all the steps of the long unbroken series 
of exercises, which shall be satisfactory in point of beauty, and shall 
bear upon all the various aspects of the child's life.* 

There is therefore no mode left, except to divide what can not be 
connected; to conduct the singing course independently, parallel 
with the elementary course. We must be able to sing, at Christmas, 
“Glory to God in the Highest!” and on the king’s birthday, “God 
save the King,” without having to inquire whether in either of them 
there has not been used some progression or measure which had not 
been practiced. If some such freedom is not taken, we shall never 
see the fruits ripen which have been for thirty years looked for from 
the instruction in singing. 

But, it may be asked, How then shall the children be taught to 
sing? I answer, in that manner which is adapted to the grade of 
development of their musical powers. Those who can only sing by 
ear, should sing so; and he who can do more, should do more; 
whether he can only follow in a general manner the outline of what 
the notes set before him, or whether he can sing strictly and 
surely the notes as they stand. The singing course requires the ap- 
plication of all that was learned in the elementary course, but in se- 
lecting songs we should not depend entirely upon the former. The 
pupils should in good season receive the notes, with a brief general 
explanation. Then each of them should make the best he can of 
them. Such is both the ancient and modern practice of almost all 
instructors in singing in chorus, both for small and large classes. 

But, it may be further inquired, is not this too mechanical a prac- 
tice? Does not such a course almost altogether prevent singing with 
a due feeling of the expression ? 





* At the Martin’s Foundation in Erfurt, as appears by the Rhenish “Gazette,” (Rheinische 
Bldtter,) Vol. V1., No. 3, p. 273, all the songs are learned by rote, without notes; that is to 
say, without any artistic and methodical gradation in their order. It is stated a little further 
on (p. 286,) that the director of that institution often spends as much as a fortnight in search- 
ing and referring, and years in corresponding, to find a suitable song or melody, “ because he 
subordinates the religious instruction entirely to that in singing ;”’ and “rejects all songs 
which are not good in text and melody, in every particular.” I would inquire how long his 
researches and his correspondence would be, if he should have reference, in addition, to any- 
thing like systematic progress? 
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To this I may reply: 

The problem which the child must solve in order to sing with 
proper expression, is usually stated thus: To be able to sing a choral 
or simple air from the notes without the aid of the teacher. But do 
you know what is required for this? This problem, in the first place, 
is one in which many persons never learn to solve; because it has 
not pleased God to endow them with the requisite power of appre- 
hending the tones as written.* Neither, again, do even remarkably 
endowed pupils often solve it before their eleventh or twelfth year, 
however early their instruction is begun, however carefully and skill- 
fully conducted. And only those children solve it at once, who 
possess very distinguished musical powers; such who open the whole 
world of musical sounds to themselves as it were with one magical 
blow. 

And do not be misled if you hear of, or even think you have found, 
one or another school where the pupils have learned in a very short 
time to sing from notes or figures. Upon a close examination you 
will always find one or the other of the following cases true. 

Either the airs sung consist of short phrases scarcely including any 
notes except the first, third, fifth and eighth, and unsatisfactory and 
crippled, such as the following: 


How bright - ly glows the morn — ing red, 


or, the pupils do nothing except to keep time; that is, they follow 
after a certain feeling of the succession of the tones, while the teach- 
er, in the pride of his heart, thinks they are reading the notes; or, 
some more capable children are acting as choristers to the rest, who 
sing after them unintelligently, by ear. 

But again, what does “mechanical” mean? Where does it begin, 





* The result of my observations upon more than a thousand pupils of the most various 
ages and grades of development, is as follows: 

Memory of tones, is universal. 

A certain sense of tones, without any clear intuition of tones, is quite frequent. 

Comprehension of tone, and certainty in it, quite rare. 

And these conclusions are confirmed by the following extract from the “ Rhenish Gazette,” 
(Vol. X., No. 3,) of an article on instruction in singing, by Karow : “For singing, as well as 
for music generally, certain natural endowments are necessary, and one destitute of these, 
whatever his efforts, will not learn tosing. We may compute that, of the singing classes in the 
schools, the following proportions will be found ; of eighty children, ten will become very 
skillful and competent singers; twenty others, not distinguished, but still competent ; five 
and twenty others, will sing well envugh with the rest, but not in solo, as they will depend 
upon the rest ; twenty others will not trouble themselves with the notes, but will sing only by 
ear ; and the remaining five will be unable to sing, being defective in ear or voice, or both.” 
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and where does it end? A, sings an air wholly by ear, while B sings 
it by the notes, by his comprehension of the intervals of the octave. 
A, it may be said, learns mechanically. B, however, although in a 
higher grade, also learns mechanically. C, again, who feels the 
meaning of all the intervals, sings by note accurately without de- 
pending merely upon a knowledge of the scale, but does not under- 
stand what are the harmonies at the base of the melody :—he also sings 
mechanically. -D, who sings also without depending upon mere 
knowledge of the scale, knows these harmonies, but not the laws of 
their connection:—he sings mechanically too. Lastly comes E; 
whose attainments are equal to theirs and who knows the last item 
also, but has no idea of the mathematical basis of the system of 
musical tones ;—he is a mechanical singer too! The truth is simply 
this ;—children will, and ought to, and must learn songs all the time ; 
joyous, powerful, living songs. And what can be the harm, if they 
only sing them by rote, if they can not sing by a knowledge of the 
scale; or by that knowledge if they have it, if they have not attained 
to the intuition of the melodic interval? Each one of our faculties is 
from God, the inferior as well as the higher. Therefore watch over 
each and make it useful in its own time, and accomplish some good 
thing with it! 
B. Contents and Management of the two Courses considered, further. 


I. Generally: and 

a. Notation. To about the end of the eighth year the children 
should study without making use of written notes. After that time, 
however, they should always be used. This delay in using them 
follows from the principles of proceeding from the simple to the 
complex, and from the known to the unknown. 

It is however necessary both for formal and substantial reasons, 
that written music be invariably taught. For however little the 
pupil may know of singing by note, his execution will always be 
freer in character then if he has learned exclusively by rote. But 
the very great majority of teachers of singing unite in testifying 
that under all circumstances, the use of the notes is an important 
aid in all practice and repetition. And if others maintain from 
their experience the opposite, and perhaps even say that the notes 
are a hindrance, they only prove that however interested they may 
be in singing, they do not know how to use the written notes. 

In teaching singing, we should distinguish two principal stages; 
singing by ear, and singing by note. 

The instruction should be by means of actual vision. The repre- 


sentation of sounds by notes is the method most. obvious to the eye, 
41 
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and therefore unconditionally to be preferred. Compare the following 
two modes of writing an air: 


NE be PO et tee PO 





Those exceptionally able pupils who are now and then found in 
every school, can, according to all experience, sing with equal ease 
from notes and figures. But it is quite otherwise with all the rest. 
Whatever may be said to the contrary, they find the notes much 
the easiest; that is, unless they are drilled in a quantity of unmeaning 
rhythmic and melodic phrases, instead of real airs, that present a variety 
of rhythms and intervals. With most children, either the musical 
faculty gradually develops to the point where they can sing an air 
with an eutire understanding of it, or that degree of attainment is 
altogether wanting. They are thus, until their fourteenth year, if 
not permanently, left to practice singing by note, in such a way that 
they guide themselves, in general, by the form and iocation of the 
notes, but where they bring out each single note rather by a sort of 
feeling of what ought to follow the preceding one, and by means of a 
knowledge of the scale, than by any real and clear knowledge of 
melody or the air itself. As long, therefore, as a pupil is not able of 
himself to execute each note of a written melody, exactly as it ought 
to sound, so long he has nothing to do with figures, and would get 
none. except utterly indeterminate information from them. But the 
method by notes always gives. him some assistance; it represents to 
him the relations of the tones, and he has only to look at the notes, 
to find at least a leading sketch of the melody. And this material 
representation is of great use in retaining the melody. As the eye 
seizes upon the groups of notes, the memory connects the tones with 
them ; and it often needs but one glance at the notes to recall whole 
melodies which have been forgotten. But the figures afford no such 
assistance. One row of figures looks just like another; and the pupil 
must go one by one through the whole series, and pick out each note, 
before he can tell, what the melody is. Therefore, no figures. 

The notes should be learned in the key of G, not in that of C, 
which is io scarcely any collection that most used. 

b. With respect to singing. 

Whatever is learned by children should be learned as thoroughly 
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as possible; or if that has not been the case, should at once be made 
so. What is defective neither educates in form nor in substance; 
and indeed in the former sense it is positively injurious. One third 
sung too flat brings after it twenty other flat thirds; and passing 
over one pause endangers the time at every other pause; dc. 

In every stage must be unconditionally required purity of intona- 
tion, correctness of rhythmic representation, observance of the dy- 
namic marks, clearness of enunciation. Other things must receive a 
proper relative share of attention. 

This perfection in what the children learn must especially be re- 
quired in three respects; Firstly, the problems, to be solved must 
always be suitable to the pupil’s grade of attainment; the course of 
instruction must be one of unbroken progression. This principle is 
universally known and yet often quite disregarded. In many schools, 
music too difficult is selected for practice; and the unavoidable result 
is a lamentable disfigurement of musical works perhaps the noblest 
of their kind. What is the occasion of such errors? Often vanity ; 
often ignorance of music, not always of an excusable kind. 

Secondly; the teacher must be competent to give in every case 
such directions and guidance as are required, in order to avoid what 
is false, or to remedy it. No pupil can arrange the succession of 
problems for himself, without the invigorating aid of the teacher. 
A whole class may perhaps sing an interval too low, and all exhor- 
tation to sing it higher may be fruitless, however earnestly they 
endeavor to do so, because they do not see what the interval is. In 
such a case the teacher must aid them, by singing or playing the 
required note correctly. 

If the possibility of correctness by the pupil is conceded, then 
thirdly, the teacher must insist with persevering and unbending strict- 
ness, that the problems proposed be solved without error. This pro- 
ceeding will accustom the pupil to correctness, which will become to 
him both a musical and a moral necessity. Once more, therefore, 
endure nothing erroneous! Every thing depends upon this. He is 
a forlorn teacher enough who permits inaccurate singing for four 
whole years, with the idea that things will improve in the fifth year, 
because “people learn to walk by stumbling.” That proverb, like 
many others, is a heap of meal with a cat in it; and he who can not 
apply it better than that ought to be ashamed. To such I would 
say: It is not by stumbling that people learn to walk; it is by 
walking. 

Rules for practice. 

As important aids toward singing correctly I may name the 

following : 
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1. Unless the contrary is strictly prescribed, sing with the full 
strength of the voice. It is a great fault for the children not to pro- 
duce a good full tone. A whispering, lisping, powerless melody is never 
true. But loud singing is not screaming. If the pupils keep strict- 
ly to the musical tones they can not scream. 

2. In much of the practice, an instrument should be used. For- 
tunate is the teacher whose school children come every Sunday to 
church, and standing around the organ, sing the chorals with care 
and perseverance. That will be worth three singing-lessons a week. 

And generally, of elementary singing practice, we may say: 

No instrument. Very bad. 

Piano-forte. Somewhat better. 

Small school-organ. Better again. 

Violin. In general, better still. 

Church-organ. Very good in some cases. 

Sometimes one and sometimes another, according to circumstances. 
Best of all. 

The non-use of an instryment occasions such crying evils, that every 
one must understand them himself. Of the instruments above-named, 
the piano-forte and organ are better than the violin, for accompany- 
ing part-singing; but for exercises in accent, and practicing single 
voices, the latter is much to be preferred. . For while playing the 
violin, the eye can be kept upon all the children, which is not often 
the case with keyed instruments in ordinary school-rooms; it can be 
carried about; and its sharp and piercing tones are much more im- 
pressive than those of a piano-forte, or of a small school-organ. The 
tones, again, can be modified upon the violin, in any desired way, &c. 

But let me not be misunderstood. Singing with an accompani- 
ment is not an end, but is the means to an end. A choir accom- 
plishes its proper, real, and most beautiful work, only when singing 
truly and surely without accompaniment—a capella. The same ob- 
ject should be sought in every village school. 

3. In singing by beat, the beat should be kept without any break, 
either by the teacher or by the children, or by both. The teacher 
should keep time by counting aloud, or by movements of his bow, a 
rod, é&c., each pupil being to go strictly by it. If the children keep 
time, it should be either by causing some to count aloud while the 
others sing, or by having all mark time. This they should do, not 
by using movements like those of the instructor, up, down ; up, right, 
down, &c., but by audible strokes of the hand either on a table or 
into the other hand; a much easier, more natural, and more useful 
method. 

4. If orthography is the schoolmaster’s heaviest cross, enunciation 
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while singing is certainly one of the second rank. Nothing will avail 
toward this end, except for the teacher to use zealous and unintermit- 
ting strictness with the children—no, first with himself, and after- 
wards—with himself again, and after that with the children—in the 
enunciation of everything that is read or sung in the school.* 

If. In particular; and 

a, Elementary course. This should include 

aa, Exercises in the understanding of the melodic, rhythmic, dy- 
namic, and harmonic relations of tones; exercises in hearing, which, 
by causing the pupil to note by written marks what he hears, will 
lead to a knowledge of writing music. 

bb. Exercises in singing; in the production of melodic, rythmic, 
dynamic, and harmonic tone formations, A distinction should be 
made between dynamic exercises and vocal exercises proper, in the 
strict sense ; such as are intended to operate upon the material of the 
voice, and to give it strength, endurance, sweetness, flexibility, and 
quickness. Nor can the harmonic exercises be properly referred to 
those in melody. In order to avoid confusion, the following compen- 
dious classification will be found convenient: 1. Melodic exercises, 
including thosein harmony. 2. Rhythm. 3. Exercises for the voice, 
including dynansics. 

To proceed to the necessary directions as to the arrangement and 
conduct of these departments of practice. 

1. It has already been stated that the elementary course should 
extend through the whole school period, its easiest exercises may be 
commenced with children of five or six years old. For the rest, “Art 
is long, and school time short.” There are many things which must 
be studied only by advanced scholars, such for instance as the minor 
key, &e. 

2. The elementary course, as has also been observed, should include 
all the elements, and therefore the harmonic. Harmony, even in its 
elements, is of especial value for formal training ; and is also very at- 
tractive to pupils. It opens to them an entirely new view of music. 

8. The principle already laid down, that the elementary exercises 
should proceed without any intermission, is a universal one; but in 
singing it is of especial importance, which is the reason why it is re- 
peated here. 

4. The matter should be arranged at once subjectively and objec- 





* There was a little girl who, in a song to Spring which she had learned in school, sang 
“ A Moor out of his shell, springs out the tender shoot,” (Lin Mohr, $c.,) instead of “ Up- 
wards out of, &c.,” (Empor, $c.,) and when told that the latter was the correct word, she 
answered that her teacher knew best about that. 

Again; a boy was asked what they sung in school, and said, ‘‘ The Chandelier,” (Der 
Kronleuchter ;) having caught that sound instead of the word “ Scale,”’ ( Tonleifer.) 
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tively. To arrange it wholly objectively is unpedagogical ; wholly 
subjectively, impossible. It is not correct to pursue one department 
through, as rhythm for instance, and then melody, but they should 
be taken in corresponding portions; first the easiest parts of all the 
departments, so far as they belohg to the matter in hand, then 
the more difficult ones, and so on. But this subdivision must not be 
carried too far, for fear of losing the connection of what is taught. 

5. The different departments should be so taught that some one of 
them shall always be the main subject, and yet so that from one step 
to another they shall always form a whole. The former of these 
requisites follows from the principle of taking simple things before 
complex ; the latter will enliven the children, and render the teaching 
substantial and significant. If, for instance, the time be 4, and the 
melody that of the major common chord of the first, there may result 
forms like this, 


And words may be set to such phrases ; as, for instance, 


Rise up from your _ pil-low, for cock-crow is past! 


The smaller the attainments of the pupils, the more care is neces- 
sary to preserve them from what is unmusical and unpoetical. As 
they proceed further, it is of course easier and easier to select not only 
brief musical phrases, but entire songs, which can be used first for 
illustration, and then in‘the singing course. But care must be taken 
that the songs do not become the principal thing, and the practice of 
the elements secondary. 

The rule that only one department is to be the object of study at a 
time, must not be construed to mean that no time should be kept 
while studying melody, and that the rhythmic exercises should be in 
monotone. So complete a disjunction as this of the elements of 
music, neither accords with the nature of music nor with that of the 
child. We often find rhythm without melody it is true, as in the 
drum; but melody will not accept the converse, and go without its 
companion and supporter, rhythm. Even the simplest exercises very 
soon become wearisome and distasteful if they include no rhythm. 
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The children’s minds develop all parts together; and therefore the 
melodic exercises should have some rhythmic forms, and the rhyth- 
mic ones some melodic form. 

6. The course of proceeding should be from things to their names 
and signs. When, for instance, the children are to go from quarter 
notes to eighth notes, some quarter notes should first be played, while 
the children beat in four-four time; then a sudden transition should 
be made to eighth notes, which will strike the attention of the chil- 
dren, after which the name of the shorter note may be told them, 
and its representation shown. . 

7. Even during the stage of singing by ear, melodic and rhythmic 
voice-exercises should be given. 

8. The harmonic element should be as much as possible omitted 
from the melodic exercises at this stage. It should only be intro- 
duced so far as is necessary to understand and correctly sing the 
major common chord in its simplest forms. 

9. The vocal exercises of this period should be arranged with very 
great care to limit them to the capacities of the age of the children. 
They should; in general, consist of very easy successions of quarter 
notes of moderate pitch, sung sometimes loudly and sometimes softly ; 
such, for instance, as these : 


10. The harmonic element is most appropriately brought out in 
connection with the scale. It is true that very little work can be 
done with it, but that is no reason why none should be done. The 
following points may be taught : 

aa. Construction of common chords or triads upon the first, fifth 
and fourth of the key. 

, 5b. Construction of the chord of the seventh on the fifth of the 
key. 

ec. Establishment of the following as the fundamental musical 
chords : 

V. 

IV. 

ae, ei 
A wae Ase * 
Iv. ‘ V¥. 2 


It will be of course understood that these principles must be brought 
out by means of actual intuition. Mere words and figures would be 
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entirely useless. The children must hear the chords and their suc 
cessions. For this purpose the school organ* will be found very use- 
ful, but not indispensable, for the teacher will have a living organ ; 
namely, the children themselves. 

11. Vocal exercises in the seale—with rather more advanced chil- 
dren therefore—should be made a chief study here. 

The best material for this practice is the scale itself, which should 
be sung in long, sustained, crescendo and diminuendo tones. The 
common schools have nothing to do with artistic runs, trills, &c. In- 
strumental accompaniment is especially necessary here. 

The middle notes of the voice should be chiefly practiced, and in 
the scales of D, Ep, E,and F. The children should never be required 
to force out very high notes by a violent effort, which proceeding can 
only do harm. And it is as unfair as it is ill-calculated, to endeavor 
to train the children to a more correct style of singing by making 
them sing every air a third or a fourth higher than it was set by. the 
composer. 

12, The pupils should be trained to write upon the staff the notes 
which they hear. Diligent practice in writing music should there- 
fore be required. Otherwise the pupils’ attainments will be entirely 
one-sided. To sing from note is one thing; but it. is another, and 
equally important for musical culture, to be able to write down notes 
that are heard. Writing music also constrains that class of scholars 
who are disposed to accommodate their singing to that of the rest, to 
the exertion of all their musical faculties. And it is the only mode of 
continuing the instruction after the children have arrived at the point 
of intuitional comprehension of the music, and of preserving them 
from innumerable errors. If Nageli had done nothing except to in- 
troduce writing music as an exercise into the schools, he would even 
then have done them an exceedingly great service. 

b. Singing Course. 

I shall repeat here the three laws already laid down, and shall add 
others. ‘ 
1. The singing course should continue through the whole school 
period. Even the youngest pupils will readily sing simple airs by 
ear; and according to all experience will partake of their enlivening 
and improving effects. 

2. The singing should have a real reference to the life of the 
child.t 


* The melodeon, perhaps, in an American school.—7'raas. 
t “ The simplest enjoyment and the simplest instruction, are entivened and reinforced by 
singing ; and what we even fail to accomplish by instruction in faith and morals, may be 
taught by song.” — Goethe, Wilhelm Meister’s Wander- Years. ; 
At the Rauhe Haus near Hamburg, great stress is laid upon singing. Credible reporters. 
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Singing is intended to enliven, ennoble, and cheer the whole of 
man’s life. Regard should be had to the present and the future 
of the child; to his permanent and varying relations to nature, other 
men, and God. With reference to the present condition of the chil- 
dren, instruction in singing should, above all things, stand in the 
closest connection with religious instruction ; including the faith, love, 
and hope of Christians. And on every occasion of school life when 
the religious feelings of the pupils are appealed to, at the beginning 
and end of lessons, weeks, months, or years, at preparation for a 
church festival, at confirmation, the king’s birthday, &c., singing 
should be employed. In our day, the liturgical element, in which 
singing holds an important place, has been introduced for religious 
purposes into schools. This is much to be rejoiced at; and may be 
of very great service. 

There should be a little singing festival in the church at least once 
a month; and not merely on such occasions as visitations, consecra- 
ting an organ, &c. This might be done without difficulty almost 
every where. But it will be necessary to confine the selections to 
the simplest class of music, and to persevere in accustoming the con- 
gregation by little and little to take more pleasure in such music, than 
in the ungodly uproar of the usual style of church music. Materials 
truly useful should be selected, every thing should be thoroughly prac- 
ticed, and care should be taken that the audience may understand 
the words. 

Besides religious songs, secular ones should also be learned, so that 
the children may use them as a means of enjoying themselves at 
home, at play, at festivals, during walks, journeys, &c. And for this 
purpose, such music is appropriate as has the artistic effect of trans- 
porting the child into conditions of existence quite strange to him. 

How shall reference be had, in the school singing, to the future of 
the scholars ? 

First, by having a good stock of chorals.* Chorals are an indis- 
pensable necessity of religion and sacred worship. Every child should 
be able at leaving school, to sing at least fifty or sixty chorals from 
memory. 

There should also be a suitable number of secular songs. With 
proper management, the pupil may graduate in possession of as many 
as thirty such. What should their subjects be? Experience shows 
that the religious feelings of the people expresses itself through the 
medium of chorals. For this reason I should use songs for other 


describe the judicious mode in whieh Mr. Wichern makes use of it at prayer and labor, ex- 
hortation and admonition, at serious and cheerful occasions. and sorrow and joy, and of the 
important good which he thus accomplishes. 

* These correspond to our usual church psalmody.-—7'rans. 
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purposes. Of them, also, I should exclude some kinds, viz: 1. All 
songs of particular vocations, except war-songs, and for their proper 
localities, mountain songs and sea-songs. 2. Songs for occasions 
that rarely happen in actual life ; such as, “Up! with mountain-staff 
in hand, forth with joy to Switzerland ;” which is nevertheless in 
itself a good song. 3. All songs which, though perhaps good in 
themselves, do not correspond with the popular mode of thought and 
feeling; such as, “Know’st thou the land where the lemon-trees 
bloom?” 4. Love songs. 5. Drinking songs. I add a mere sug- 
gestion of the proportion in which I would perhaps arrange thirty 
songs to be learned, namely: five, to incite to good company ; three 
soldier’s songs ; three traveling songs; six for general expressions of 
pleasure, and for observation of nature; four patriotic ; five romantic 
historical ; four miscellaneous. Total, thirty. For girls, I would 
substitute cradle songs for the soldiers’ songs, and for the traveling 
songs, others referring to the observation of nature. 

3. All songs should be beautiful, both poetically and musically. 

What is worthless in itself can never develop the artistic sense, nor 
properly cultivate the feelings. There are good words to bad tunes, 
and wretched rhymes to beautiful tunes. And it requires much study 
on the part of the teacher to acquire a sure judgment on this subject.* 
Especial care is needed with respect to children’s songs, properly so 
called ; for among the great number of them are many badones. A 
children’s song is never good unless it can be sung with some enjoy- 
ment by grown persons also. Moralizing songs for children, in par- 
ticular, are bad, and always will be; and so are those where the 
children are made to sing to each other, and encourage each other to 
joy, to innocent cheerfulness, &c. ; such as, 


“ Open brothers, ear and heart, 
Unto teachings wise.” 


“ Our daily work is done at length: 
Now for a joyous game! 
Pleasure for working gives us strength, 
And strengthens all the frame.” 





* “ Notwithstanding the great number of songs for the young, yet but very few of them are 
really adapted for use ; partly on account of their faulty and spiritless melodies, and partly, 
and especially, on account of unsuitable words. * * * * The text of a song must be 
adapted to the young, clear and plain, joyous and vivid ; equally removed from watery and 
feeble sentimentality, and from a stupid jumble of morals and phrases.””—Memorial of the 
Nuremberg Education Society. 

As music is variously taught and practiced in the teachers’ seminaries, many young teach- 
erscome to believe that it is an easy thing to compose for singing So they proceed with 
great confidence to make motets, and hymns and cantatas, and make all possible haste to 
introduce their compositions into a church or a school. Great evils are to be apprehended 
from this source. 
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Some valuable observations upon this pseudo-poetry are to be found 
in Franz Horn’s “ Forte-piano,” and Hiecke’s “Instruction in German 
in the German gymnasia” (Der deutsche Unterricht auf deutschen 
Gymnasien.) 

With regard to the relation between the words and music, we can 
not be too mistrustful, in particular, of operatic airs with words set to 
them.* 

Songs, to be appropriate, must be both objectively beautiful, in 
themselves considered, and suited to the children’s capacity. Children 
should not be forced up to any thing which is without the sphere of 
their apprehensions. On this point, I shall hereafter remark further. 

4. Each style of songs should be used for its proper purpose; for 
each has its peculiar influence in training the pupil. 

a, Sufficient reasons have already been given for cultivating both 
church and secular singing in schools, it may be added, that the 
former can not properly be very extensively used in the lower classes, 
and must commonly be sung somewhat faster than at subsequent 
periods. 

b. Care should be taken to have the singing in unison, or in parts, 
as the case may-demand either. Children less than nine years old, 
usually sing in unison. Part singing is not natural to them, whatever 
credit it would obtain at examinations. With older children the case 
is different ; they may sing in parts; but should still not transgress 
the limits of popular requisites in the artistic direction. Part-singing 
is however so efficient a means of artistic training, and its power over 
the feelings is so great, that it should not be omitted, even in the 
smallest school. 

On this important subject many mistakes are made, The follow- 
ing principles may serve the reader as initial points for his belief. 

aa, A mixed choir is always most efficient; and should therefore 
be formed wherever possible. The school will furnish sopranos and 
altos; and there can always be found some accommodating youths or 
men, who will sing tenor and bass. The thing can easily enough be 
done without sounding drums and trumpets, with prudence and per- 
severance. 

The societies for men’s choirs seem in some places and lately to 
have hindered the prosperity of small mixed choirs, This is much to 
be regretted, however useful those societies are. Forget not the 
children ! 





*In an extensively used collection of songs, the “ Hunter’s Chorus in the Freyschutz,” is 
to be found, set to an Advent hymn! In the same, “ Christ a gardener,” is set to the duett 
from Titus, “In friendship’s arms ;” which, as a reviewer in the “South German Messenger,” 
(Suddeutscher Boten,) says, “ fits like a theatrical costume on a clergyman.” 





bb. In schools where only the children can be employed, the fol- 
lowing plan may be adopted, which will prevent very various errors, 
namely: The children should sing chorals, generally, in unison ; secu- 
lar songs in two parts; and all music for religious, and especially 
church festivities, in three parts. 

Chorals can not and should not be sung in parts, for the reason that 
time will not be found for practicing them in that manner; and be- 
cause it would prevent those appointed for the middle and lower parts, 
from thoroughly learning the air—a great disadvantage. 

Only on some few special occasions should a choral be sung by the 
* children in three parts; and if such an experiment should succeed, it 
would probably be beneficial. 

Chorals in two parts are always somewhat dry. But if the teacher 
will have some such, let him be careful to see that the second part is 
of an independent and marked character. 

The reasons for singing secular songs in two parts are these :— 

1. This method is indicated by the nature of that sort of music, 

2. The practice will be found sufficient for the needs of the chil- 
dren in that particular. 

3. It does not, like singing in three parts, impose on some of the 
children the necessity of sacrificing themselves for the sake of the rest, 
by. the unnatural practice of singing in the lower register, which is. 
also in itself uninteresting to them, and if long continued, very wear- 
ing.* But the church requires a more dignified style. Here, singing 
in two parts seems empty and dry; at least three parts are necessary. 
Nor should the choruses in the liturgy be sung in two parts only ; 
but rather in unison, with organ accompaniment. Children can 
profitably sing in four parts only under very favorable circumstances.t 

c. Solo singing, as well as singing in choir, must also be attended 
to. This is necessary both on account of the individual develop- 
ment of the pupil as well as the formation of his style, and the con- 
sequent influence of it on the feelings. With regard to this last 
point, I need only refer to such songs, mdtets, and little choruses, 
as are used in school in which choruses and solos alternate. 
The effect of such pieces when well executed, is very good. It also 
has a very good effect, when some single verse of a song is sung by 
some one person, the whole singing the next. The solo singers 
should be trained separately, by which however I do not mean that 
they should be trained in the higher artistic departments of music. 





*Gersbach, Herder, Rinck, Miihliaey, B. Klein, and the profund N 4geli, have, I believe, 
scarcely set any children’s songs in more than two parts. Their statements of the reasons, 
however, are not sufficiently lucid. 

* There are very various opinions ou this point, and I know that many persons diffor from 
me. But I have many authorities on my side. 
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5. Care should be taken, not only to select music suitable to the 
children’s capacity, but to practice them long enough to be able to 
execute them with certainty and freedom. 

This principle has already been indicated in substance, but ought 
to be here again stated in full and expressly.* It is not until all 
technicalities are done away with, and all sense of constraint or im- 
pediment by difficulties is removed, that the heart of the singer opens 
itself. The desperate efforts of some singers, or entire choirs, to ac- 
complish a task beyond their abilities, does not even afford the audi- 
ence the pleasure derived from the breakneck leaps of a rope-dancer. 
Therefore, no great contrapuntistic choruses, nor elaborate solos. All" 
that is required is simple songs, and little motets and choruses, at 
the utmost not more difficult than the most difficult of Hientzsch and 
Erk. If circumstances imperatively require that the children should 
execute some more elaborate piece of church music, the most skillful 
of them should be selected, and practiced in private on the cantatas, 
hymns, &c. 

6. The practicing of songs, during the period of singing by ear, 
should be by playing or singing them over to the children, who 
should then endeavor to execute them. 

When the period of singing from note begins, some ten or twelve 
lessons will probably be needed to acquaint the children with the 
main points as to the meaning of the notes, especially their rhythmi- 
eal value; which should be thoroughly illustrated by examples. Then 
will follow the use of the, notes in practicing songs. The children 
should be prevented from becoming discouraged if they do not at first 
understand more than a very little of the details of the system of 
notes. They should be allowed to be astonished, not at what the 
notes do not do for them, but on the other hand as the real help which 
they afford. And they will be much delighted, as the meaning of the 
written notes, at first so puzzling, becomes gradually more and more 
distinct, and when at last the song which is given them to sing shall 
contain its own explanation. 


C. INSTRUCTION IN SINGING, IN COMMON SCHOOLS OF THREE CLASSES.t 


(Two hours of singing in each class, weekly.) 


1. Lower Class.—(Four half hours.) In each half hour; Elementary Exercises, 
ten minutes; Songs, twenty minutes. 

2. Middle Class.—(Two full hours.) First: Indispensable information as to 
the notes, and for practicing songs ; together with sagen of songs previously 
learned. This during from four to six weeks. 





*“In order that the execution of compositions may be as little as possible interrupted or 
hindered by ignorance or hesitation, and that no perplexity may interfere with the artistic 
conceptions of the singer, and thus prevent the successful training of his feelings.” —Nageli. 

t Viz., of a three years’ course. 
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Nest, in each hour ; Vocal Exercises, ten minutes; other Elementary Exercises, 
twenty minutes; Songs, thirty minutes. 

3. Upper Class.—({Two full hours.) First : Continuation of the fundamentals 
of written music, and repetition of songs already learned. This during three or 
four weeks. 

Then, during each hour ; Vocal Exercises, ten minutes ; other Elementary Ex- 
ercises, twenty minutes; Songs thirty minutes. 

Details on the above points. 

a, Lower class. 

The elementary course consists of simple exercises, in the singing 
by rote of single tones and simple connected tones ; in distinguishing 

high and low, long and short, loud and soft tones, in counting to 
time, &c.; such as are prescribed in almost all the better class of 
books on the subject. A course of vocal exercises should also be 
combined with this. 

Take for example the following cadence. 


The teacher plays these notes, the children counting them. Then 


let them describe them, somewhat thus; “The second tone was lower 
than the first, and the third higher than the second ; and the third 
was like the first.” Then let them sing them, to the sound aA, first 
getting the measure of their duration from the- playing of the teach- 
er; who must by the way watch carefully to see that the last note is 
not flat. Then let them count to each tone, one, two, and one, two, 
three, and one, two, three, four, while the teacher is playing them; 
and let them also beat time. And then let them do the same to 
their own singing of the notes. In these cases, they will sing the 
following. 


Then let them sing the same notes to words, such as “summer 
comes,” or the like; which will give an opportunity to train them in 
enunciation. That is, they must say, not “sum—mer,” dwelling on 
the m with their mouths shut, but su-mmer, holding the vowel 
sound, &c. Lastly, the cadence may have a name given to it; it is 
a “cadence from below.” Such exercises will be found very interest- 
ing, if conducted with spirit. 

The songs, in the lower class, must be sung by ear, after being 
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played or sung by the teacher. The following may serve as an 


example : 





ig 


Oh how cold the weather’s growing, And the sky all cloud-ed o’er, 





From the North fierce winds are blowing, And the sun-shine‘s seen no more. 


First the words should be repeated to the class, and said over by 
them. Any mispronunciations should be corrected; and the words 
“o'er,” “north,” “fierce,” &c., briefly explained. The teacher then 
announces that he will play the melody. All are attentive. He 
plays the first half of it, once, twice, thrice, four times; the children 
beating time, which they can easily do. Some of them will at once 
begin to hum over the air, but should be stopped. The fifth time, 
they may all sing it, softly. Then the teacher sings it alone, then 
plays it alone; and then the children sing it by themselves, the 
teacher marking time for them. Perhaps they will sing the second 
or third G too low, or fall behind the time, or take breath after “ cold,” 
or make the first note of the third full measure too short, &c.; all of 
which errors should be corrected on the spot. For a change, some- 
times part of the class may sing, and sometimes all; and perhaps 
some one of them may be found bold enough and able enough to sing 
in solo, The teacher should always accompany, to prevent falling 
from the pitch. After the first half of the melody has been learned, 
the second should be practiced in the same way. When the whole 
is well committed, the teacher may play second to the children’s so- 
prang or sing a second, and play the first. It will not sound well 
for him to sing the air. Then the remaining stanzas of the song may 
be learned. Every thing should be executed correctly and well. The 
result of such a course of training will be very satisfactory. When 
the children go home, they will be singing the song, wherever they 
are. What more could be desired ? 
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b. Middle class. 

As has been stated, this class should begin by devoting from four 
to six weeks to a yery simple preparation for singing by note. The 
object of this preparation should be to make the children acquainted 
with the leading points of the notation, without burdening them with 
details. It can not be expected that the children shall learn to sing 
independently by note; but they will receive whatever assistance the 
notes can give them; their eyes, ears, and feeling for time, will be 
trained. An excessively long step will be avoided, by thus placing 
the children midway of the great space between singing without 
notes, and the free reproduction of what the notes represent. They 
will attain to the position occupied by those many thousand singers 
who do not indeed really sing by note, but who still would not on 
any account be without the notes. In short, the pupils will be placed 
in a situation where they will learn songs, not with a full intuitional 
appreciation, but with the aid of the use of their faculties of tune 
and time. 

What should be the exact importance of these acquirements? I 
think it should be sufficient, if the children learn that 

1. The tones, rise, or fall, as the notes do. 

2. The notes show whether the tones proceed onward by grada- 
tions or jumps. 

3. The steps of the latter kind are various; thirds, fourths, fifths, 
sixths, sevenths, octaves. The pupils must learn to recognize these 
promptly by the notes. A short series of exercises should be given 
to acquire this facility, preparations having been already made for it 
in the lower class; by playing one and another of these intervals in 
different parts of the major scale, and making the children what they 
are; and then by the reverse method of calling for an interval, which 
the children are to sing. But nothing difficult should be introduced. 

4. The notes indicate the length of the tones. 

5. There are whole, half, fourth, eighth and sixteenth notes. A 
whole one is as long as two half ones, a half as two fourths, &. 

6. There are also rests or pauses, fourth rests, eighth rests, &c. 

7. A note or a rest very often has a point or dot with it; which 
increases its length one half. 

8. The notes are arranged into groups or sections, each of which 
is called a measure. One measure may contain four quarter ndfes, or 
three, or two; or three eighth notes, or six, &c. The pupils must be 
able to name all these. 

9. They must also be able to beat time. For 4 time, four motions 
of the hand must be made, for 4 three, for ? two, for # three, for $ 
six, or sometimes two. It will be a sufficient exercise to them, if ap- 
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propriate portions of airs are written on the blackboard, named, and 
then played, while the children keep time, counting aloud. 

10. Various marks are used to indicate whether to sing loudly, 
moderately, or softly. 

11. The words are printed underneath, one syllable to each note ; 
if several notes are connected together by a stroke or a curved line, 
they are all to be sung to one syllable. 

12. There are many other marks, which will be learned afterward. 
The present is only a small beginning. 

To know the names of the notes will be of no use to the children 
in this stage, because the present object is not an introduction to the 
system of the tones, but merely to afford the means of gathering by 
the eye an acquaintance with the outlines of a melody. 

About midsummer, if the course commenced about Easter, the 
children can continue their singing practice in the green and flowery 
meadows; where they may wander without being constrained by 
methodical hedges and ditches, walls and timbers; freely, joyously, 
and, if God will, piously. 


Rules for singing practice. 

1. Whatever is to be understood must, so far as the children’s 
capacity will go, be made entirely clear to them, and then stated by 
them. . 

2. In general, the children should be encouraged to make exertions 
of themselves; and they should be encouraged—especially those who 
are in their second year—to endeavor frequently to sing the air which 
is in hand, without assistance. But this must be done cheerfully and 
with interest; without any misery or any inflictions. 

3. Where the children’s knowledge fails them, play them the 
air. 

4. Part of them—to repeat the suggestion once more—only count 
time aloud, while the others sing. But all of them must always keep 
time by light blows on the other hand or on the table, until the music 
is learned with entire certainty. 

5. Every eye should be strictly required to be directed to the music. 
The less capable may often be assisted by pointing out one note after 
another with a stick. 

Close adherence to these fourth and fifth rules will often give the 
children a facility in singing by note beyond what could have been 
believed. 

An example will illustrate this course of proceeding. I select the 
beginning of a well-known song by Nageli:— 

42 





Gold-en eve-ning sun! How’ art thou so bright? 


Let the notes be very plainly written on the blackboard, at first 
without the words. Then let the notes be first read, thus: “ Dot- 
ted eighth; sixteenth, rising second; fourth, rising second ; fourth, 
falling second, &c., &c.;” ending with “fourth, rising fourth; half, 
falling third.”* Then a rising fourth and a falling third may be sung. 
The children can sing these intervals themselves, with occasional 
assistance, if their ear has been sufficiently well trained. That is, if 
they remember clearly the triad g, b,d, they will not sing g, b, 
instead of g,d. Then those who are in their second or third year’s 
practice may sing the scale with Ja, except a few who are to be sta- 
, tioned with the smaller children, to count aloud, keeping time, also, 
with blows on the hand or the table. If the air is correctly sung, 
well; if not, let it be played over by the teacher. Then the smaller 
ehildren may sing along with the rest, another section counting; or 
all may beat time. This exercise should continue until the melody 
is sung with entire correctness and in strict time. Then the text 
may be written under the music. 

This practice is for the last half of the singing lesson. The first 
half should be used for the elementary course. My mode in this 
particular would be the following: Take one of the better works on 
teaching singing, and begin where the subject of written notes is 
introduced, and proceed strictly as is written, going very slowly, 
since there is time enough; and be satisfied with whatever acquire- 
ments can be made. Only, some portions of the songs given as 
exercises in time or melody may perhaps be omitted, if the purpose 
of comprehending the written tones is attained; since the singing- 
course has particular reference to the development of the feelings of 
the children. 

This should usually be opened by vocal exercises; which are also 
often properly introduced just before or during the singing exercises. 
Our. practice (at Weissenfels) is to practice the scale, at first in two 





* This mensuration of the intervals is of the greatest importance ; at least, my own experi- 
ence shows that for the majority of pupils it is the simplest and surest way of learning to sing 
truly. It is an excellent thing when a pupil feels the key so well as to be able to strike the in- 
tervals correctly by taking the notes in their relation to the key note. But this power will fail 
him as soon as the melody passes a little beyond the limits of the simplest juvenile songs, 
aud even within those iimits will be much fused by a dulation. In these cases, if 
the pupil is not practiced in the sort of knowledge of the intervals referred to in the text, he 
will grope about in an uncertain manner, as is the case with too many who sing by figures. 
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tetrachords (c, d, e, f; and g, a, b, c:) then altogether, usually with 
the sound a, b, sometimes loudly and sometimes.,softly, (the latter is 
much the most difficult,,but.is very important ;) and always beating 
time (with two, three, four or six beats to a note.) 

Thus the pupil makes his way through the middle class. At his 
leaving it, his voice will be found somewhat developed, a fund of 
songs laid up in his memory, and his power of reading at sight 
gratifyingly cultivated. The latter however is very seldom the case 
to an extent that makes it allowable to dispense with carrying on the 
elementary course together with the singing course, in the higher 
class. Careful beating time must also still be kept up fora long 
period yet; it is only in the latter years of their school life that the 
more capable of the children will be found capable of singing inde- 
pendently by note. 

c. Upper class. 

Before proceeding here with the singing course, the pupils must 
be somewhat further practiced in written music, for the sake of easier 
understanding. From three to four weeks at the beginning of the 
course may be specially devoted to this purpose. However much 
progress may have been made in the middle class, or the elementary 
course, they must yet be taught in the upper class :— 

1. That there is a universal (chromatic) scale which is several times 
repeated, 

2. That it consists of twelve’ tones. 

3. That the tones are so near together that it would not be easy to 
sing another between them. 

4. That the steps from one of these tones to the other is ealled a 
half tone or semitone. 

5. That these tones have their fixed names and signs; and what 
these are. The scale most natural to commence with will be that of 
C, the intermediate tones being added. The nature of these semi- 
tones may be illustrated by marks, by a scale, a staircase, the keys 
of the piano-forte, the situation of the tones on the neck of the 
violin, and by playing and singing them over. 

Reading written music, to which the middle class has at least 
afforded un introduction, must here become an indispenable prelimin- 
ary to singing practice. The subject of the different keys can not 
be begun in these three weeks of instruction; it must be left 
for the elementary course, to be there treated deliberately and 
thoroughly. 

About Whitsunday, of the third year, again, singing practice may 
recommence, the vocal exercises being resumed, and the elementary 
course taken up again where it was left off in the middle class. 





I may properly give an instance of the instruction in singing of 
the upper class ; for which I will select a Whitsunday hymn. 


“~~ 


Deck the walls with wreaths of flowers, Alid conse-crate to God the 


CM DAS 


hours, And let the al - tar al - so bloom. 


The course of instruction may be as follows:—1. The key, 
Signature and time may be determined. 2. Count the measures. 
b Rend the, notes, as follows, a; a; rising fourth, d; rising third, 
f,sharp; falling second, ¢; falling second, d; rising second, e; rising 
second, f sharp; falling third, d, &c. 4. Take up the longer in- 
fervals, Which ‘are the thirds? . The fourths? Who can sing a 
fourth? «How does a sixth sound? &c. 5. The upper section makes 
an attempt to sing the scale with la, the lower section beating time 
and counting aloud. Every eye fixed on the notes! Trifling varia- 
tions from the melody can easily be corrected with the violin; if 
* there are any serious ones, the class must be stopped, and the error 
expressly corrected. If they do not, succeed after two or three at- 
tempts, play the passage to them. 

6. All the class sings the scale, naming the aes by name, and 
beating time accurately. 

7. The words are put under the music. 

When afterward the keys are discussed, they can be properly 
spoken of at each lesson. The principal thing, however continues to 
be that the children shall recognize the intervals, even if only by 
their numeral designation, and not by the interval of sound. Expe- 
rience teaches that those who learn on that plan gain a very good 
degree of certainty and facility, It will of course be observed that 
asthe elementary course progresses, the increasing vocalizing powers 
of the class can be more and more exercised. 

T-could now proceed, if my space would permit, to describe in very 
bright colors our scholar, now stepping forth from the upper class 
into active life, free, joyous, bold, and if God please, pious. But I 
leave every young teacher to imagine such a picture for himself. 
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Tue Polytechnic School of France was established by a decree of the 
National Convention, dated March*11, 1794, through the influence of 
Monge, Carnot, Fourcrey,and others, under the name of the Central 
School of Public Works—which name was changed to its present desig- 
nation in 1795. To prepare a suitable choir of teachers, a certain num- 
ber of pupils of the right character were trained under such professors 
as Lagrange, Laplace, Hassenfratz, and Berthollet. 

The original object of the school, a diffusion of mathematical, physi- 
cal, and chemical science, and the graphic arts, has been constantly 
maintained under the successive changes in the government of France ; 
and although the pupils are not obliged to enter any branch of the gov- 
ernment service ; in point of fact, most of the graduates become engineers, 
military, naval or civil, or are promoted to the direction of public works. 
Since 1800, the school has furnished, on an average, one hundred 
thoroughly educated graduates for the public service, annually. 


The general charge of the institution belongs to the war department, 
and the immediate control is vested in a military commandant, assisted 
by a vice-commandant, both of whom must have been pupils of the 
school with an able choir of subordinate officers, professors, and tutors. 
The following account of the school is abridged from President Bache’s 
Report : 

The school is open to all candidates proceed tard age, from any part of 


France, who give satisfactory evidence of talents and acquirements. 

Each applicant registers his name at the prefecture of the department in which 
he resides, and is examined for admission in the district to which he belongs, or 
where he is under instruction. With this registry is deposited the certificate of 
the date and circumstances of birth, a certificate of vaccination or of having had 
the small-pox, and of general health, and an obligation on the part of the parent or 
guardian to pay the sum of one thousand francs (about two hundred dollars) yearly 
to the school, in case of admission. 

The subjects upon which a candidate is examined are—1. Arithmetic, in all its 
branches. 2. Elementary geometry. 3. Algebra. 4. Plane trigonometry, 5. 
Statics treated synthetically. 6. Elements of analytical geometry. 7. The use< 
the logarithmic tables, 8, Latin, as far as it is taught in the rhetoric class of the 
colleges, and French composition. 9. Drawing, with the crayon and with imsten- 
ments. If the candidate possesses, in addition, a knowledge of physics, chemistry, 
German, and of India-ink drawing, they are taken into the account. ‘ 

There are four examiners appointed annually by the minister of war, on the 
nomination of the council of instruction of the school. These divide between them 
the different districts in which thé examinations are to be held, and repair, at'a 
stated time, between the first of August and tenth of October, to the place \ap- 
pointed. The performunce of the candidates is registered according to a scale of 
marks, as nearly uniform as the judgment of different individuals allows; these 
registers being compared, the candidates are admitted in the order of merit, thus 
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4 oy a wr G (Fury) Sunt avon who subject them to 
a second examination, hts to verify th e first, and to the inspection of a sur- 
geon. This board consists of the two corhmandants, the director of studies, the 
two permanent examiners attached to the school, and the four examiners for 


There are twenty-four gratuitous places for pupils whose families are in needy 

; of these, twelve are at the disposal of the minister of war, eight of 

the minister ’ commerce, and four of the minister of marine. These bursaries 

is. halved. No pupil who is lower than two-thirds from the head of the list, 
order of merit at admission, is eligible to a bursary or balf bursary. 

Besides the students thus regularly entering the school, a certain number of 
youths are permitted to attend the lectures, (auditeurs libres.) The majority of 
these are 

executive authority in matters of instruction, is the director of 


Shae responsible to the commandant of the school. 
He rp is ted king, on the joint nomination of the council of instruction 
ema academy of sciences, and is a member of all boards con- 
Scbhinbaies tte adhe A council, termed the couneil of instruction 
(conseil @ instruction,) and composed of the two commandants, the director of 
studies, the professors of the school, one master, appointed annually by the teach- 
ers from among their number, and ‘the librarian, who acts as secretary, meets once 
@ month for the discussion of business relating to instruction. When changes are 
pousingd in the courses or in the examinations, they are discussed in this council 
referred to a second, which may be considered as the chief legislative body, in 
“a the subjects composing the instruction: 
council, termed the council of improvement, (conseil de perfectionnement,) 
consists of the two commandants, the director of studies, the five examiners in the 
school, one examiner for admission, tne members of the academy of sciences, three 
professors in the school, and a member from each of the branches of the public 
service into which the graduates enter. 

The officers directly concerned in instruction are, the professors and the re- 
peaters (répétiteurs.) The professors and masters are appointed by the minister 
of war on the joint nomination of the council of instruction and of the particular 
academy of the institute in which the subject of instruction is classed. The pro- 
fessors communicate instruction by lecture and by general interrogations of the 

The repeaters conduct the special interrogations, and give aid to the pupils 
while in study. The title of “repeater” is, no doubt, derived from the 
original of these teachers having been to go over the lessons of the professors. 
The repeaters do the more laborious work of instruction, and since their substitu- 
tion for the teachers, who were employed in the early period of the existence 
of the school, have been considered most important officers. Some of the most 

distinguished have risen from the rank of repeaters. 

There are two divisions of the pupils for instruction, corresponding to the two 
years’ duration of the courses. No pupil is allowed to * remain in one of these di- 
‘visions more than two years, nor in the school more then three. To proceed from 
the ‘first division to the second, or to graduate, an examination must be passed 
upon the studies of the year then just elapsed. Until 1798, these examinations 
were conducted by the professors, but now there are examiners, who are not con- 

ected with the school. Two of these are per t, and appointed by the min- 
war on the joint nomination of the council of i instruction and of the academy 





ister of 
of sciences, and three are appointed annually on the recommendation of the council. 
The courses of the first year are—analysis, geometry, mechanics, descriptive 
geometry, application of analysis to alles, physice, mm French composi- 
tion, topographical drawing, drawing of the human figures, landscape drawing, 
and India-ink drawing. Those of the second year are—s continuation of the analy- 
» mechanics, physics, chemistry, en drawing of the first year, besides 
geodesy and social arithmetic, architecture, and the German language. 
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AnNatysis. 
First Year. Differential and integral calculus, to include the rectification and quadrature 
of plane curves, and curved surfaces, and the cubature of solids. 
Secon Year. Differential and iutegral calculus continued. Elements of the calculus of 
variations and of finite differences. Formule of interpolation, &c. 


Mecuasics. 

First Year. Statics.—Composition and equilibrium of forces. Theory of parallel forces. 
Of the center —- Attraction of a point by a homogenous sphere. Dynamics —Gen- 
eral formation of motion. The pendulum. Projectiles. Problems in physical astronomy; 

Year. Statics coptinued. Forces upplied to an invariable system. Principle of 
virtual velocities. Auptostion to simple hani Dy ics, D’Alembert’s principle. 
Collision. Momeut of inertia, &c. Hydrostatics. Hydrodynamics. 

Every lecture of analysis or mechanics is preceded or followed by interrogations by the pro- 
fessor. Problems are given out for solution. The repeaters interrogate the pupils three 
times per week. After the completion of the course, genera! interrogations take place, upon 
the whole subject, by the professors and repeaters. 

_Descrirtive Geometry. 

Problems relating to the right line aud plane (twelve problems.) Tangent planes and nor- 
mals to curved surfaces (four problems.) Intersections of surfaces (seven problems.) Mis- 
cellaneous problems (seven. ) 

Applications iptive Geometry. Problems with a single plane of projection, and a 
scale of declivity. Linear perspective (three problems.) Shadows (three problems.) Sione 
cutting (seven problems.) Carpentry (four problems.) 

India-ink drawing. Elements in examples. 

ANALYTICAL GromMETRY. 

The right line and plane. Curved surfaces. 

The professor may precede or follow his lecture by interrogations. During the course the 
class is examined »y the repeaters, and at the close of the studies of Analytical Geometry 
there is a general review. 


Macuines, Astronomy, Gropesy, anp Soctat ARITHMETIC. 


Elements of Machines, Machines for transporting burthens and for pressure. For rais- 
ing liquids. Moved by air, by water, bysteam. Useful effect of machines. 

Astronomy and . Formule of - ny = trigonometry. Measurement of space and 
time. Of the celestial bodies. Of the earth. Elements Sen nanene and h 
phy. Geodesy. Instruments. Figures ofthe earth. Projection of maps and charts, 

Elements of the calculation of probabilities. Tables. Insurances. . Life insurance, &é. 

Interrogations by the professor accompany the lessons. Those by the repeater must be at 
least as frequent as those by the professor. At the close of the principa! courses there is a 
general review, in the way, of interrogation, by the professor and repeater. 

Paysics. 

First Year. 1. General properties of bodies. Falling bodies. Principle of equilibrium ot 
fluids. Specific gravities. 2 Heat. Radiation, conduction, &c. Vapors. ent heat. 
3. General constitution ofthe atmosphere. Hygrometry. 4. Molecular attraction. Capillary 
action. 5. Electricity. Laws of attraction, repulsiow, distribution, &c. Atmospheric elec- 
tricity. Modes of developing electricity. 

Second Year. 6. Magnetism. Phenomena and laws of magnetism. Instruments. Re- 
ciprocal action of magoets and electrical currents. Electro-dynamics. Mutual actions of 
electrical currents. Thermo-electric ph na. 7. A i Of the production, propo- 
gation, velocity, &c., ofsound. Acoustic instruments. 8. Optics. Mathematical and physi- 
cal optics. Optical instraments. 

During the whole course the repeaters interrogate each division twice every week : they go 
through the study-rooms, and give any explanations which may be required by the pupi 

CuEemisTRY. 

First Year. General principles. Division of the course. Examination of the meee my 
simple substances. Mixtures and binary compounds. Laws of definite ——s \. 
Hydracids. Oxacids and oxides, Bases. Neutral binary compounds. Salts. Principal metals. 

Year. Reciprocal action of acids and oxides. Action of water upon salts, Lawa 
of Berthollet discussed. General properties of the carbonates, and special study of some of 
the more important. Borates and silicates. Glass and pottery. Nitrates. Gun der. 
Phosphates, écc. Sulphates. Chiorates. Chromates and other classes of salts, with details 
as to the more important. Extraction of the metals from their ores, methods of refining, &c. 
Organic chemistry. Vegetable substances. Animal substances. 

This course is accompanied by manipulations in the laboratory of the institution. in whieh 
the most useful preparations of the course are mace by the pupils themselves. They are also 
taught the principles of analysis, both mineral and organic, practically. 


ARCHITECTURE. 
Component parts of edifices. General principles. Materials. Foundations. Strength. 
Herma nad proportions of the parts of bailtings. Floors. Roofs, arches, &c. General prin- 
ciples of the compositions of parts of edifices. I!lustrations of the different varieties of parts, 
as porticos, porches, vestibules, halls, &c. Composition of an edifice. Varieties 
i colleges, hospitals, prisons, barracks, &c. 

‘be pupilscopy from the board the sketches of the professor, and draw them. carefully 
when required At the close of the lectures there are four different subjects assigned, u 
each of which there isa competition. The pupils are classified according to the r of 
‘these competions, and of the marks for their graphic exercises during the course, The best 
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designs are exhibited. Sheng Ghanetigr ee aaieanadsnneinat subjects during 
this course. Liew a BH st 


Saas sett 


agente = eae a area lig ekioy 


Geaman Lasovaer. 
Grammar reading. Themes and centtins Every lecture is 
followed o ceoaiteinaies ten eter oe professor or repeater. 
exercises of pronunciation afd common a eobvereation a 
Toroerarny.: 

draw: ‘erent modes of Teproasets the ground by hori- 
spore cae curves rejections o | int of great est declivity, and Ss shading. Conventional 
ested Graton ere are preceded by lessons from the pro- 

Suer gua aaa. 


Radios or THe Human Figure anv Lanpscare Drawine. 


Tn the first branch the Is are divided into two classes, one of which es woes 
Pate hy mea ad qe aerte On entering sho anhedt the pupiiters closet clans ding 


og from 
ear, the bighes third fort og pupils of each section of the former first division go to 
of os in water colors, and remain fortwo months. They ~~, to their 


the teac 
sections, and are by the next division, each il occ: a third of 
year in this kind of drawing. The merits of the enmrin poy Aare every two months. 


pad the of May tb e ordinary drawing lessons are re =p ed by those in water colors. 
ese che oe a. there are from twelve to fifteen te ay on anatomy and ph 
close of the second year, during hours not devoted to the regu 

et iwhich iti is optional with the pupils to attend or pot. Fencing, music, and 


Pare nren aes ote Given. 

- ery meaner, 70 interrogations by the professors and repeaters, notes are taken of the 
merit of the answers of the pupils, according toa uniform scale of marks. These 
are communicated with the subjects of each lecture ur recitation to the direetur of 

and placed upon record, as assisting in determining the merit of the pupils. 
een ean searing tate same scale.. The pupils are classified after 

the examinations in the several departments, and indtahingp ithe otanngn- fiw. the 
standing in general merit, a different weight is allowed to the different courses. 
counts most, and then the graphic exercises, descriptive geometry 

and geodesy united, and conduct count the same—then pbysies and c'! 

The examinations at the end of the two years of study are divided into four ; 
the first, on. the courses of the first year, including analysis, part of analytea 
geometry, and mechanics ; the second, on chemistry ; the third, on physics ; the 
fourth, on hon descriptive geometry and its applications, and part of analytical geometry. 
The lose of the second year is divided as follows :—First, 
analysis, analytical geometry, mechanies, effects of machines and social arithmetic. 
Second, chemistry. oThird. ‘physics. Fourth, geodesy, description of machines, 
and architecture. The exainination on analysis and its applications, and mechanics, 
are conducted by the two permanent examiners. The pupils are examined singly 
and without the presence of their comrades, and each examiner occupies a separate 
room. Where the branches admit of it, the examinations are viva voce, the stu- 
dent using the blackboard when required. 

the examinations are completed, the results are reported to a board, who, 
with all the materials before them from the examiners and from tbe school, decide 
whether the pupils may pass to the higher a into the pub- 
lie service, according to the division to which they belong. This board (“‘ jury” 
consists of the two commandants, the director of studies, the two permanent 
three temporary examiners. 

The arrangement of the time allotted to study, like the similar points in regard 
to instruction, is a matter of very minute regulation. The pupils study in large 
rooms, conveniently fitted up for the purpose, and where they receive by lot, at 
entranee, places which they retain, in general, during the course. The.i 
tions or. recitations take place in rooms adapted to that purpose, sepatate from the 
lecture halls. These recitation-rooms are also open to the pupils in winter, 
during recreation hours, and after supper ; and in sammer, whenever the weather 
is bad, a them from spending the time in the open air, besides at 
certain stated periods before the examinations. The repeaters are present during 
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the periods devoted to the studies of their several ts, and, except in the 
cases of the graphic exercises where it is not allowed, are expected to give assist- 
ance to the pupiis who ask for it. 

The order of the day in the institution is arranged with a view to the leo- 
tures, recitations, and studies of particular branches together. Besides there 
are study-hours called free, in which etter sae. Raa moms he pleases, 
otherwise than in drawing of any kind ( ie exercises. ) 

The discipline of the school is ily military, and the means of carrying it 
out in all its strictness are provided. regulations are very minute, and fix, in 
detail, the punishment considered equivalent to each offense, as well for those 

inst morals as transgressions of the regulations themselves. 7 ae 
pe Private admonition by the commandant or vice-commandant. 2. Public 
reprimand before the corpe off pupils. 3. Confinement to the walls of the instita- 
tion, or stoppage of leave. 4, Confinement to the house. 5, Imprisonment 
within the walle. 6. neg Re amy 7. Dismission. The usual pun- 
ishment for trivial offenses is the stoppage (“ sortie,””) one of which is equivalent to 
& deprivation of the general leave of absence for half a day. This may be awarded 
by an officer as low as an adjutant. It follows certain specified offenses, as over- 
staying a leave, when the number of stoppages is in proportion to the time of over- 
staying the leave, and is even assigned for a failure in recitation. Imprisonment 
within the walls can only be awarded by the commandant, vice t, or 
director of studies, and excludes the student from the recitation-room. Confine- 
ment in the military prison requires the order of the commandant, who reports the 
ease at once to the minister of war. Dismission can not take place without. the 
sanction of the minister. Cases of discipline, suppose to involve dismission or the 
loss of a bursary, are referred to a board called the council of discipline, and com- 
posed of the two commandanis, the director of studies, two*professors, two captain 
iagcern taociptls cies, and one administrator. 

‘or mi exercises, and the general furtherance of aa eh 
a battalion, “divided into four companies, each division of the school forming two 
companies. From each company eight petty officers, called sergeants, are taken 
according to the order of the merit-roll of the division, making thirty-two in the 
whole battalion. These sergeants are distinguished by appropriate military badges. 
The sergeants have charge of the other pupils in the study- . halls, recitation- 
rooms, refeetory, laboratories, and lecture-rooms, and two of them in turn are 
joined with a higher officer, an adjutant, in the inspection of the food. They have 
charge in general of the details of police. The second sergeants are intrusted 
with the collection of money due by their comrades for letters and other authorized 
expenses, These officers are appointed once a year. 

_ The administration of the fiscal affairs of the school is committed to a board con- 

of the commandant and vice-commandant, the director of studies, two pro- 
fessors, designated by the council of instruction, two inspectors of studies in turn, 
according to rank, the administrator or steward as reportor (rapporteur,) the treas- 
urer as secretary. The last two named agents are consulting members only. 
This board meets twice every month. It prepares the estimates for the e: 
of the school, which are submitted to the minister of war. The form of these and, 
indeed, of all ‘the accounts, is laid down minutely in regulations. 

The payment made by parents for the maintenance of the pupils does not go 
into the treasury of the institution, but into the general central treasury of the coun- 
try. The school furnishes the pupil, for a stipulated sum, with his board, lodging, 
clothing, and petty expenses. For repairs of clothing and petty expenses, a special 
sum is set aside, of which the student receives an account. Parts of the supply of 
clothing, &c., at entrance, may be furnished by the parents, but the rest is sup- 
plied by the school at the parents’ expense. 

The steward (administrateur) is the executive officer of the domestic economy of 
the school—prepares all matters of business for the consideration of the council of 
administration, and the estimates of every kind, regular and contingent; presents 
the plans and estimates of the architect of the school for repairs or new buildings, 
and superintends their execution when authorized; makes contracts and receives 
the ‘articles contracted for; has charge of the issue of all articles, of the store- 
houses, and of the servants; superintends the infirmary ; he nominates the sub- 
ordinate persons employed in his department, and is responsible directly to the 
council, in virtue of the authority of which he is supposed to act. 








The board of examination decide formally upon! the claims of the pupils of the 
year to be grad and arrange the rolls in the order of merit. The 
‘pupils then, in turn, choose the department of the ic service which they wish 
to enter, and in case there is no vacancy in this nt, are still entitled to 
priority of choice in other branches over those below them. 
“On entering these several services; the graduates pass to the schools of applica- 
tion, or special schools, intended to give the teehnical preparation necessary ; 3 
notice of those which prepare for civil pursuits is here given. 

‘There are special schools of practice for the land artillery and engineers, and for 
thie staff or topographical engineers. The officers who have charge of the manu- 
facture of powder are sent to the different government establishments for practice. 
The graduates intended for the naval artillery go to the school of practice for the 
land artillery at Metz ; those for the naval engineers, to a special school at L’Orient. 
The bp need engineers enter at once upon the actual discharge of their 

jes in subordi situations. The courses in these schools, or the apprentice- 
ship to the duties of the service, vary from two to three years, according to the 
branch. The civil services have the schools of practice for the corps of roads and 
— and of mines, and for the manufacture of tobacco. 
corps of civil engineers, entitled corps of roads and bridges (corps de ponts 
et chaussées,) have in c all the works of this class, for the construction and 
repair of which the government is responsible. Their special school at Paris was 
founded as early as 1747, and embraced some of the acquisitions now made at the 
polytechnic school. Its organization, however, appears to have been exceedingly 
imperfect, the pupils being admitted without examination, and receiving part of 
their instruction out of the school. At present, the pupils are admitted 
from the polytechnic school, and go ha course of three years. The branches 
t consist of applied mechanics, civil architecture, constructions, mineralogy, 
, administrative jurisprudence, drawing, and the English, German, and 
languages. ‘There are examinations at the close of each year. The lectures 
occupy the period from the 20th of November to the Ist of May. During the inter- 
vening time, from May to November, the students of the second and third years are 
sent into the field for practice, under the departmental engineers. The pupils re- 
céive pay, as aspirants from the government while at the school, and may rise to the 
rank of engineer of the second class in three years from the period of leaving it. 

The corps of mines is charged with the execution of all laws relating to mines, 
miners, quarries, and furnaces, and with the promotion, by advice or personal ex- 
ertion, of the branches of the arts connected with mining. They superintend the 
working of mines, and are responsible for the safety of the workmen, the due pre- 
servation of the soil, and the economy of the work. They also have the special 
superintendence of the execution of the laws relating to the safety of the steam- 
engine. have two schools of practice, one at Paris, called the school of 
mines, the other at St. Etienne, called the school of miners. The duties of in- 
struction in both these schools are confided to members of the corps. That at 
Paris is considered to rank among the first of the special schools of France. 

The regular pupils of the school of mines are divided into two classes, according 
to the pay received from the government. The pupils from the polytechnic school 
enter the second of these classes. They remain atthe school not less than two nor 
mere than four years. During the winter there are courses of mineralogy, geology. 
the working, refining, and assaying of metals, the working of mines, drawing, an 
the English and- German languages ; and at the close, the pupils are examined. 

The students of the first year are employed during the in chemical 
manipulation in the laboratories of the school, which are admirably provided for 
this purpose, in making geological excursions in the neighborhood of Paris, and in 
the use of surveying instruments. During the similar periods of the following 
years, the students are sent into the departments, and sometimes abroad, to make 

i examinations in relation to their profession, and on their return are ex~- 
to present a memoir descriptive of their investigations. 

The students of the first, or highest class, are present at the sittings of the gen- 
eral couneil of mines, to familiarize them with the business of the corps. After 
their final examination they are classed in the order of merit, and receive their first 

accordingly. 
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Since the date of Prof. Bache’s Report, the administration, the en- 
trance examination, and course of instruction in the Polytechnic school 
has undergone some changes, and yet the main purpose, features, 
and methods of the institution, remain the same, winning from the 
Commission appointed by the War Department of the British Gov- 
ernment in 1856, “to consider the best mode of reorganizing the sys- 
tem of training officers for the Scientific Corps” of the Army, the 
following testimony. 

Regarded simply as a great mathematical and scientific school, its results in 
producing eminent men of science have been extraordinary. It has been the 
great (and a truly great) Mathematical University of France. 

Regarded again as a preparatory school for the public works, it has given 
a very high scientific education to civil engineers, whose scientific education in 
other countries (and amongst ourselves) is believed to be much slighter and more 
accidental. 

Regarded as a school for the scientific corps of the Army, its peculiar mode of 
uniting in one course of competition candidates for civil and military services, 
probably raised scientific thought toa higher point in the French than in any other 
army. 

Regarded as a system of teaching, the method it pursues in developing the 
talents of its pupils appears to us the best we have ever studied. 

It is in its studies and some of its main principles that the example of the poly- 
technic school may be of most value. In forming or improving any military 
school, we can not shut our eyes to the successful working at the polytechnic of 
the principle, which it was the first of all schools to initiate, the making great 

ublic prizes the reward and stimulus of the pupil’s exertions. We may observe 
the state has here encouraged talent by bestowing so largely assistance upon 
all successful, but poor pupils, during their school career. 

The commission in the course of their report, mention a few 
“marked defects.” “Such is the attempt to give exactly the same 
teaching, lesson by lesson, during a course of two years, to a class of 
one hundred and sixty pupils, with no reference to their varieties of 
ability, or power of application. This practice has a tendency either 
to make many of the pupils superficial, or to exhaust them.” “An- 
other defect is the exclusively mathematical spirit encouraged and its 
tendency to prevent the education (of officers both civil and military) 
from being truly liberal.” “ Nor can we avoid remarking that educa- 
tion has its moral as well as its merely intellectual side, and we were 
not merely as much impressed with the moral and manly, as by the 
intellectual effects of the Polytechnic teaching.” “In spite of these 
drawbacks, many points in its system of teaching is admirable; and 
it does for the Army, and the services of the Public Works of Franee, 
what the Universities do chiefly for the Bar and Clerical Profession 
in England.” 

We append a note by Prof. Gillespie, to his communication in a 
former volume of this Journal, giving the present course of study ia 


this school. 





NOTE. 

We add a very condensed synopsis of the subjects embraced in 
the “Interior Instruction” of the Polytechnic School in 1856. 
The reasonings which led the Commission to select these special sub- 
jects, and to proportion them as here shown, may be given hereafter. 
The numbers in parentheses, which follow the topics, indicate how 
many lectures are given to them. Each lecture embraces one and a 
half hours, of which the first half-hour, a¢ least, is to be given to 
interrogations. The entire course comprises two years. 


INTERIOR INSTRUCTION IN THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL. 
1, COURSE OF ANALYSIS, 

Differential Calculus. 

mere principles, (8.) Analytical ——— (6.) Geometrical applica- 

Calculus of differences, (2.) 

Integral calculus. 

General principles, (6.) Geometrical applications, (5,.) Applications to me- 
chanics, (3.) Certain definite integrals, (2.) Integration of differential equa- 
tions of the first and second order, (5.) Linear equations, (3.) Integration of 
equations 7 series, (1.) Integration of simultaneous differential equations, (2.) 
Equations of partial differentials, (2.) Geometrical applications, (2.) Mechan- 
ical and physical applications, (i. ) 

Elements of the Calculus of Probabilities and Social Arithmetic, (3.) 


[The whole course of analysis (including reviews) comprises sev- 
enty-eight lectures, of which forty-five are given in the first half of 
the first year, and thirty-three in the first half of the second year.] 


2. DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. 
First Part.— Theoretical course. 
This comprises thirty-four lectures, with constant graphical practice. 
Second Part.—Applications. 
Perspective and shadows, (7.) Stone cutting, (15.) Cutting and combining 
timber, (9.) 
[This course extends through the first year.] 


3. MECHANICS AND MACHINES. 

Mechanics of geometrical motions ; or Cinematics. 

Preliminaries, (3.) Geometrical transformations of motion, (8.) Composition 
of motions, (5.) Of acceleration in geometrical motions, (3.) Of acceleration in 
some natural motions, (3.) 

Mechanics of forces ; or dynamometrice. 

Fundamental principles of the mobecular mechanics of systems of material 
points, (3.) Applications of these’ principles, (6.) Equilibrium and stability of 

solid bodies, (9.) 

Mechanics of the motions impressed by forces; or of sy 

Preliminaries relating to free material points, (3.) General pot Bi relating 
to systems of material points, (6.) Dynamics of solids or invariable systems, (4.) 
Applications of the general principles of dynamics, (5.) Theory aul cain 
of machines, (2.) 


*The method of infinitely smal! quantities is required to be exclusively employed in the 
applications of the calculus. 


dy , 
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Hydraulics, Pneumatics, and Motors. 
Hydrostatics, (1.) Experimental hydftatilics, (4.) Hydraulic machines, (4.) 
ines, (3.) 
[This course comprises, seyenty-six lectures, including those of 
review. It extends through two years.] 
4, PHYSICS. 


Preliminaries, (5.) Heat, (18.) Statical Electricity, (3.) Magnetism, (4.) 
Dynamical Electricity, (10.) Acoustics, (4.) Light, (18.) 


[This course comprises sixty-eight lectures, and extend through 
two years. It is entirely experimental. ] 


5. CHEMISTRY. 


Preliminaries, (2.) Metalloids, (19.) Metals, (35.) Powder, lime, glass, and 
pottery, (6.) Organic chemistry, (5.) Organic chemistry manufactures, (5.) 


[This course is distributed over two years, with many practical 
manipulations. ] 
6. COURSE OF GEODESY. 
Trigonometry, [reviewed,] (2.) Measure of time, (2.) Measure of angles, (5.) 
Astronomy, (17.) Geodesy proper, (5.) Geographical maps, (2.) 
[This course is given in the second half of the second year.] 
7. ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC WORKS 
First part : Elements of edifices, (18.) 
Second part : Composition of edifices, (16.) 
Third part: Ways of communication. Roads, bridges, canals, improved 
rivers, railroads, (6.) 
8. MILITARY ART AND FORTIFICATIONS. 


First part : General notions, (7.) 

Second part : Temporary fortification, (4.) 
Third part: Permanent fortification, (7.) 
Fourth part : Attack and defense of places, (2.) 


9. COURSE OF TOPOGRAPHY. 
[Ten lectures, during second year.] 
10. COURSE OF COMPOSITION AND FRENCH LITERATURE, 
[This course extends through the last year and a half.] 
11. THE GERMAN LANGUAGE, 
[Sixty lectures, during the two years. ] 


12. FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE DRAWING. 





N.B. It should be remembered, to account for the brevity of 
some important parts of the course, that the Polytechnic School. is 
itself only preparatory to a number of “ Special” schools, such as those 
of Civil Engineering, of Military Engineering, of Mining, &. 

It ought also to be mentioned that many of the modifications here 
introduced into this course have been warmly opposed and censured 
by various French mathematicians and practitioners. 


W. M. G. 
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Tue whole institution is intended to fulfill a threefold purpose, as a school for 
the mechanic arts, manufactures, and commerce, as a conservatory of arts and 
manufactures, and as an institute for the aati of national industry. The 
last named object is effected by public exhibitions, from time to time, of the pro- 
ducts of oe, under the direction of the institute. a the better exe- 
cution of obj a jous building is now erecting on the premises, adapted 
to the i g magerg hemes t deposit of specimens of the mechanic 
arts. -The collections which form the conservators of arts are also used for in- 
struction in the school, and will be described in connection with it. 

The whole institution is under the control of a director, who is responsible to 
the higher authorities of public instruction, and of trade and manufactures. The 
director is the general superintendent of the business of the institute and of the 
instruction, but does not teach. He the admission of pupils and the dis- 
cipline. The money concerns are under the charge of a treasurer, who is re- 
sponsible to the director. The inferior officers are responsible to the same 
authority. The discipline of the scholastic department is simple but rigid, no 
og being allowed to remain connected with it whose deportment is not proper. 

courses are gratuitous, except a small entrance fee, and this is considered as 
warranting prompt removal when the pupil does not perform the duties prescribed 
by the institution. 

The department of instruction is composed of three schools, a technical, a com- 
mercial, and a “real school.” The last named isa preparatory school for the 
two others, and may be entered as early as thirteen years of age. Its courses 
are of religious instruction, of German language, elementary mathematics, geog- 
raphy, history, natural history, elocution, calligraphy, and drawing, and are obli- 
ay dy om the pupils. Italian and French may be studied if the pupil desires 
it. these courses lead in three years to the other departments of the institu- 
tion, the candidates for admission are required to possess the elementary attain- 
ments necessary to their successful prosecution. There are five professors and 
four teachers connected with this school, which is superintended by the vice-direc- 
tor of the institute. The instructors rank by regulation with those in the gym- 
nasia or classical schools of the empire. The course of instruction is not as com- 
prehensive as that in the Prussian real schools, but is an adequate preparation for 
the next higher divisions, which supply in part these deficiencies. 

The technical and commercial schools furnish special instruction according to 
the intended pursuits of the pupil, though he may, in: fact, select the courses 
which he wishes to attend, not being limited as to the number or character of the 
branches. The director advises with the pupil on admission, as to the studies 
most iate to be followed, if his intended calling is fixed, and he is not 
allowed to join the classes, the courses of which require preparation, without pre- 
senting a certificate from the school at which he been instructed, or being 
examined, to ascertain his proficiency. In regard to other courses, there is no 
such restriction. The age for admission is sixteen years. 

The instruction is given in the technical school by eight professors and two 
assistants; the professors lecturing, and in some of the courses, interrogating the 

ils. .Certain lectures are also gone over by the assistants with the classes. 
The courses which combine practice with teaching will be pointed out in enumer- 
ating the subjects of study. The division of these subjects, and the time devoted 
to them during the week, are as follows: 

I. Gewerat Cuemistryv. applied to the arts, five hours. 


Il. Spectat Tecunicat Cuemistry,ten hours. This course givesa particular account 
of all the processes of the arts of which the principles were developed in the general lectures 
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There isa special laboratory devoted to the course, where, under the superintendence of the 
profe or of his assistants, the pupils go through the processes on a small scale. Those 
who have a particular object in view, as dyeing, bieaching, printing upon stuffs, or the man- 
ufacture of chemical prceeetinns or eon 6 are directed in their investigations espe- 
cially to - parts of chemistry which they will have to apply. Practice and theory are thus 
combined. 

Ht. Prysics, with ial reference to its applications, five hours. 

IV. Ecementary Maruemarics, including arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and mensura- 
tion, a hours. This course is intended for those who have not passed through the real 
sc‘sool. 

Pha Hiewer Maruematics, five hours. There isa repetition by an assistaut, also of five 
urs. 

VI. Mecuanies, including the description and calculation of hines, five hours. This 
subject is founded upon a course of machines, considered as an application of descriptive 
geometry and drawing, superintended by an assistant. 

VII. Practica Geometry, including land and topographical surveying, levelling, &c., 
five hours. The lectures are accompanied by practice in the use of instruments in the field. 

VIII. Crviz and HypravLic ARCHITECTURE, ten hours. This includes a complete course 
of engineering, in its various branches. It is accompanied by exercises in drawing. 

IX. Tgcunowoecy, or a general discussion of arts and trades, five hours. The subjects 
which come under the head of special chemistry are omitted in the lectures of this division. 

X. The assistant professor of chemistry delivers an extra lecture. daily, on the methods 
measuring Speciric Gravittes, during part of the course. 

XL Elementary Drawine for those who have not passed through the real school, five 
hours. There are extra courses in the Latin, Bohemian, and English languages, for those 
who wish to follow them. 


The time devoted to drawing depends upon the student, but it is obvious that 
his knowledge must be very incomplete, and that he will carry away from the 
school but an imperfect record of descriptive geometry and its applications, unless 
he devotes a great deal of time to this branch. In this respect the arrangement 
of the school is entirely different from that at Berlin, where the drawings aceom- 
panying the courses are made as much a matter of regular duty as the attendance 
upon the lectures themselves. This is certainly the proper plan, and while it/ap- 

to me that the time spent in the graphic exercises at Berlin was even 
beyond the measure of their importance, I am decidedly of opinion that a strict © 
attention to this department is essential. 

The collections, by the aid of which these courses are carried out, are—1. An 
extensive collection of chemical preparations for both special and general chemis- 
try. The pupils in special chemistry, as already stated, make preparations in the 
departments of the art which they intend to follow, and some of these are left 
behind them as specimens of their skill. In the department of the dyer there is 
quite a series of specimens collected in this way. The laboratories for both 
special and general chemistry are admirably adapted to their purpose.* 2. A 
cabinet of instruments for the course of practical geometry. 3. A considerable 
collection of physical apparatus. 4. A collection of models of machines, and in 
engineering. 5. A technological cabinet of a most complete character, and ad- 
mirably arranged ; it contains many of the best specimens of Austrian arts and 
manufactures. All these collections are under the care of the professor in whose 
department they find a place; there being, besides, curators for the immediate 
charge of them, and for keeping them in repair. The cabinet of physical appa- 
ratus, and of models and machinery, were in the main supplied from the work- 
shops of the institution. These shops have long been celebrated for the astronom- 
ical and geodesic instruments furnished from them. They are still kept up, 
though on a reduced scale, their chief object having been accomplished. They 
were never intended, like those of Berlin, to afford practical instruction to the 
pupils. The institution, indeed, does not recognize the principle that this ean be 
done to advantage in the mechanical department. It is certain, as already stated, 
that great care is required to render such establishments of any avail beyond the 
point of giving to the pupil a general readiness with his hands, and that even 
when well conducted they are expensive. Success in practical chemistry requires 
essentially a very considerable knowledge of theory; the processes on a small 
scale represent, in general, fairly those upon the large, and experiments thus made 
frequently save the outlay which is required to make them in the large way. ‘The 











* The laboratory of the professor of general chemistry, Professor Meissner, is one of the 
best arranged which I saw abroad. The furnace operations, and others likely to incom- 
mode the class, are performed behind a screen, with large glass windows, which allow a per- 
fect view : the space behind is provided with the means of carrying off the fumes. 
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the manufactory. ese, among other circumstances render the problem in 
regard to successful ion for the arts depending upon chemistry, different 
to the art of the machinist. It is in this department that the 
polytechnic of Vienna is particularly strong. There can be no doubt that 
Austrian manufactures in general have received a im through the me- 
dium of this institution, and particularly of its lastic department, but while 
praise is yielded to the different courses, the arrangements for teaching chemistry 
must be considered as heving a preference over the others. 

The lessons in the commercial school embrace the following subjects :— 

I, Commercial dence, three hours per week. 

Il. The science of trade (Handelswissensc ) three hours. 
. Austrian laws relating to trade and exchange, three hours. 

Commercial arithmetic, six hours. 
Book-keeping, by single and double entry, four hours. 
VI. Account of the materials of trade. (Waarepkunde.) the sources, uses, properties, kinds, 
Iterations to which they are subject, &c., four hours. 
i. C ial geography, three hours. 

VIII. History of commerce, three hours. There are five professors in this school. 

Once a week the professors of the institute meet, under the presidency of the 
director, to confer on the business of the institution. Saturday is appropriated in 
part to this purpose, and there are no exercises for the students on that day. 
One of the professors is secretary of the board. The professors rank by regula- 
tion with those of the universities. 

The lectures last from October to August of every year. At the close of them 
“a pupil who wishes a certificate in any branch, presents himself, and is examined 
by a in presence of a director and of two members of the imperial com- 
mission of studies. .A student who has attended the lectures, and does not wish 
to be examined, may receive a certificate of attendance. 

To supply the place of a regular division of studies for different callings, one 
of the earlier programmes contained a recommendation of certain courses of study 
as preparatory to particular occupations. The recommendations were the follow- 
ing :—For tradesmen, the two years of the real school, and one year of the com- 
mercial school ; or for a more complete education, an additional year, embracing 
the courses of chemistry, physics, and technology of the technical school. For 
dyers, printers in stuffs, bleachers, manufacturers of chemical products, of salt, 
of saltpeter, for miners, metallurgists, brewers, &c., special chemistry, physics, 
and , with some of the courses of the commercial school. For ma- 
chinists, hydraulic engineers, mill-wrights, foremen in manufactories, and mining 
engineers—a course of two years was recommended, the first to embrace mathe- 

ies, physics, and drawing, and the second, mechanics, machine-drawing, and 
tec . As a preparation for agriculturists and foresters—courses of mathe- 
matics, physics, practical geomeiry, chemistry and book-keeping. For miners, 
mathematics, physics, practical geometry, mechanics, drawing, and book-keeping. 
For surveyors, mathematics, physics, practical geometry, drawing, and book- 
} mal 





eeping. 

There is still a regular course laid down for architects and civil engineers, the 
satisfactory completion of which entitles toa diploma. The first year includes 
elementary mathematics, technology, and drawing; the second, higher mathe- 
matics, physics, and drawing; the third, the applied mathematics, mechanics, 
practical geometry, and drawing; the fourth, architecture, engineering, drawing, 
tech: , chemistry, and book-keeping. 

The library of the institute is appropriated to the several departments, and is 
used by the students, as well as by the professors. Yearly appropriations, besides 
the entrance and diploma fees, are devoted to its increase. The professors have 
the right of recommending such works to be purchased as they may deem of use 
in their departments. An annual is published by the institute, consisting of origi- 
nal and selected scientific articles, by the professors, and notices of tke institution. 

















XVI. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE: 





[Tue following extracts from “ Report to the Board of Regents of 
Normal Schools in the State of Wisconsin,” exhibits the nature and 
efficiency of the Teachers’ Institute, as an educational agency, when 
worked in connection with other departments of a system of public 
instruction, among earnest teachers and a willing people.] 


To the Board of Regents of Normal Schools: 

In giving an account of my proceedings as your Agent for 1859, it is 
hardly necessary to say, that I have attempted to do a large amount of 
work, much of it novel, all of it important, touching many interests, in- 
stitutions and individuals, spread over a large amount of territory, and 
in a period of time, not long, even if the whole of it could have been de- 
voted to the work, but largely abridged by a period of severe illness. 
What I have attempted to do has been done without that system and 
thoroughness which I hope soon to introduce into the operations of this 
agency. 

My duties as specified by section 10, chapter xciv., of the General 
Laws, passed in 1859, and by your instructions are “ to visit and exercise 
a supervisory control over the Normal Departments of all such institu- 
tions as shall apply for a participation in the Normal School Fund;” to 
* conduct County Teachers’ Institutes, and give Normal instruction in the 
same ;” and “to codperate with the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in providing a system of public educational addresses, to be delivered in 
the various counties of the State.” 

In touching briefly on each department of my labors, I will select, 


I. TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES AND EDUCATIONAL ADDRESSES. 

By this designation, a Teachers’ Institute, is now understood, a gather- 
ing of teachers, old and young, experienced and inexperienced, of both 
sexes, and of schools of different grades ;—in such number as will develop 
the sympathies and power of a common pursuit, and yet not so large as 
to exclude the freedom of individual action ;—for a period of time, long 
enough to admit of a systematic plan of operations, and yet not so pro- 
tracted as to prove a burdensome expense, or an interruption to other en- 
gagements ;—under the direction of men, whose only claim to respect and 
continued attention must be their experience and acknowledged success 
in the subjects assigned them—and in a course of instruction, at once 
theoretical and practical, combined with opportunities of inquiry, discus- 


sion and familiar conversation. . 
4 
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The Teachers’ Institute, so appointed, organized and conducted as to 
exclude professional jealousy, and at the same time enlist the coéperation 
and attendance of school officers and parents, and by the almost universal 
practice of welcoming teachers to the. hospitalities of the families of the 
place where the Institute is held, and assigning to the evening lectures 
and discussions all topics of general interest, has proved an educational 
revival-agency of the most extensive, permanent and unobjectionable 
character. During nearly a quarter of a century's study and observa- 
tion of schools, school systems and educational agencies, in different 
States and countries, 1 have tried, seen or read of nothing so universally 
applicable or so efficient in awakening and directing rightly both profes- 
sional and parental interest in the broad field of popular education, as a 
well attended and wisely conducted Teachers’ Institute. A single educa- 
tional lecture or address, or a convention in which a number of addresses 
are delivered, may occasionally move a sluggish community into sudden 
and vigorous action, but generally it is only after years of effort, by a few 
individuals, against all sorts of obstacles, that a good school-house is built, 
a proper classification of studies secured, and well qualified teachers em- 
ployed and adequately paid, in schools of different grades. But I can not 
recall a town whcre I ever held a well-conducted Institute, where the 
teachers were distributed through all the principal families, and the eve- 
nings were devoted to public addresses and discussions on topics con- 
nected with the organization and administration of the school system, and 
the classification, instruction and discipline of public schools, where the 
work of educational improvement did not at once begin—and begin too 
where all improvement in the education of children must begin, in the 
heads and hearts of parents, in the enthusiasm, enlarged knowledge and 
practical skill of teachers, and in the well considered and liberal action of 
school officers and the public generally. 

Permanent Associations of teachers, for mutual improvement and ad- 
vancement of their profession, have accomplished much good, and may 
be made still more widely beneficial, and should receive the aid and coun- 
tenance, not only of teachers, but of the Legislature and the people. But 
a well arranged and judiciously conducted series of Institutes, will, in a 
single year, without wasting time in forming and amending constitutions, 
or election of officers, and discussing questions of order, or places of 
meeting, and avoiding all occasions of jealousy or charges of exclusive- 
ness, reach a larger number of teachers, secure a more thorough and sys- 
tematic presentation and discussion of the principles and methods of 
teaching and discipline, exposing and exploding those which are obsolete 
and defective, and explaining and commending those which are new and 
valuable, awaken more professional spirit, and form and strengthen more 
bonds of connection between the older and younger teachers, than all the 
state, county, and town associations, acting together, with meetings ex- 
tending over only one or two days, can do in many years. 

A well equipped Normal School, or institution for the special training 
of teachers, modified to suit the peculiar circumstances of the state, and 
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and the present condition of the schools, is unquestionably the most direct 
and efficient instrumentality for thoroughly educating and training young 
men and young women for the work of teaching; and if in its practical 
operations, the staff of professors could be so numerous, and of the pecu- 
liar qualifications required, as to conduct the county institutes, examine, 
in connection with a county school officer, all candidates for teaching, 
and with your board, all normal classes in institutions participating in the 
funds which you administer—such a normal school, organized in con- 
nection with other parts of the school system, and other agencies for the 
professional improvement of teachers, would be an unmixed blessing to 
the state, and improve at once, and largely, both the quality and quantity 
of instruction given in the public schools. But in the present state of 
popular feeling, and of wide-spread financial embarassment, such a nor- 
mal school can not be looked for; and even if it could be established at 
once, the Teachers’ Institute, under your general direction, and the edu- 
cational lecture, in connection with the operations of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, can do more to create a demand for, and apprecia- 
tion of the services of well qualified teachers, and at the same time, in 
connection with the state university, the colleges, academies and high 
schools, contribute more largely to the better qualification of such teach- 
ers as the districts will employ for the present to teach their schools, than 
even such an institution, unless under the favorable conditions above 
supposed. The men employed to conduct institutes and examine normal 
classes, must be men of normal training and capable of giving normal in- 
struction ; and if such men can be employed, they will constitute, if not 
a normal school, an itinerating normal agency, which will, every year, be 
felt directly in every county, and indirectly through the teachers, on a 
majority of the public schools and children of the state. 

With these general views of the importance of the Teachers’ Institute, 
in the form it has now assumed in this country, and in its power to reach, 
interest and instruct both teachers and parents, and in accordance with 
numerous applications, I decided to organize, as your agent, a series of 
Institutes, which should reach in one season, every section of the state. 
I availed myself of the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, at 
Madison in July, to spread before its members an outline of my plan of 
operations, and had the pleasure to receive from many prominent and ac- 
tive teachers, as well as from the Association itself, an expression of their 
kind feelings toward me personally, and a pledge of their hearty codperation 
in my labors in your behalf.* I was thus enabled to make more extensive 





* Resolved, That as an association and individuals we rejoice in the progress of popular 
education in- Wisconsin, and welcome the promise now dawning upon us of attaining a sys- 
tematic, comprehensive scheme of public instruction in the state—a scheme rising in legiti- 
mate gradation, and bound in one symmetrical whole, from the primary school to the 
University. 

Resolved, That we hail the advent of Hon. Henry Barnard among us, and pledge him our 
hearty coperation in his labors in behalf of our Cominon Schools. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the “ American Journol of Education,” conducted by Dr. 
Barnard, a work honorable to our country, and deserving of our support.” —Prcceedings of 
State Teachers’ Association in 1859. 
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and immediate arrangements for the series, than I could otherwise have 
done. I accordingly issued a circular, proposing to appoint as many In- 
stitutes as I could arrange to attend and provide instruction for, upon re- 
ceiving reasonable assurances, that at least thirty teachers would be pre- 
sent for five days, and that the citizens of the place, where the Institute 
was held, would entertain, free of charge, all teachers who should attend. 

Tn compliance with these conditions, an Institute was held as follows: 
at Elkhorn, with 175 members ; Sheboygan, with 65; Waupun, with 120; 
Appleton, with 75; Mineral Point, with 67; Richland, with 60; Gales- 
ville, with 40; River Falls, with 70; Eau Claire, with 81; Baraboo, with 
125; Milton, with 225; Kenosha with 100; Beloit, with 150, and Madi- 
son, with 120; or 14 sessions with 1,488 members, In addition to these 
a session of two days or longer was held at La Crosse, with 85 members ; 
at Oshkosh, with 24; at Palmyra, with 20; Milwaukee, with 100, and 
Waukesha, with 100; making an aggregate of over 1,700 members, most 
of whom are now engaged in teaching, reached directly by the instructions 
and lectures of the Teachers’ Institute in 1859. 

In the regular session of four days and five evenings, there were usually 
from twenty-five to thirty class exercises, and five evening lectures. Al- 
though no attempt was made.to pursue the same programme at each In- 
stitute, it was my general direction to those who assisted in conducting 
them, to give some attention, during each day, to the elementary sounds, 
to the spelling, reading and writing correctly, the English language, to 
arithmetic (mental as well as written) and geography—with special refer- 
ence te the most successful modes of teaching these branches, and of 
classifying and managing a school. No attempt was made to treat any 
one subject comprehensively, and thoroughly, but to suggest hints, illus- 
trate methods, solve difficulties, and correct erroneous notions. In some 
of the sessions, prominence was given to elocutionary training, and in all 
the efficacy of vocal music as a recreating and devotional agency was ex- 
emplified. In a few, the facility with which drawing might be taught as 
introductory to penmanship, and its importance in the culture of the 
hand and eye, as well as of the taste, and its many uses in all the indus- 
trial pursuits of society, were pointed out. In all, the importance and 
method of moral training were presented and the order, classification, 
and discipline of schools discussed. 

The evenings were devoted, exclusively, to lectures and discussions, in 
every instance, on topics of an educational character, and the attendance 
of parents, night after night, filling the largest hall or church in the place, 
and invariably, the most crowded on the last evening, was a gratifying 
evidence of the interest which the meetings awakened. 

In all of the places where the Institutes were held, the members from 
abroad were hospitably entertained by the citizens, and thus, in more 
than one thousand families, the subject of schools and education, of the 
teaching and discipline of children, formed the topics of more thorough 
and intelligent discussion and conversation at the table and the fireside, 
than could have been secured in any other way. We cannot estimate 
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too highly the influence of hospitality thus cheerfully extended, in dis- 
seminating educational light and warmth, and in bringing the home and 
the school, the teacher and the parent, into pleasant and profitable rela- 
tions. ? 

A summary of the proceedings of each Institute was generally report- 
ed by the local papers, and in this way, also, the substance of the class ~ 
exercises, and the topics and leading thoughts of the evening lectures, 
were more widely disseminated through the several counties than could 
have been done by any more formal publication. 

As a memorial of these pleasant gatherings, arrangements were made 
at each Institute for publishing an outline of the proceedings, with a list 
of all the members so far as they filled up the blanks which were distri- 
buted for the purpose of getting the names, residence, previous oppor- 
tunities of professional instruction, experience in teaching, and other 
statistics, in a pamphlet, to which I promised to append one or more 
papers of permanent interest and value to the teachers of Wisconsin, A 
copy of this document, I will present to each member of the Board. 

Whatever of interest, in the great subject of human culture, this 
series of Institutes has awakened, is mainly due, beyond the prompt 
and thorough action of the local committees and teachers, to my personal 
friends, who were kind enough to labor in the class exercises day after 
day, and to take part in the evening lectures and discussions, at great 
inconvenience to themselves, and without an adequate compensation. 
To Messrs. John Ogden, of Ohio; F. A, Allen and Chas, H. Allen, of 
Pennsylvania; C. E. Hovey, of Illinois; Francis T. Russell and William 
S. Baker, of Connecticut; and A. J. Craig and Prof. J. D. Butler, of 
Madison, I would in particular make this public acknowledgement. To 
many teachers of public schools, principals and professors of academies 
and colleges, I am indebted for valuable aid. They all must find their 
reward in the satisfaction of having made known many excellent meth- 
ods of school teaching, management and discipline, and of having quick- 
ened many minds, warmed many hearts, and strengthened the good 
resolutions of many parents, teachers and scholars in this work. 

Before leaving this subject I will add, that in another year’s operations 
as your agent, I hope to hold an Institute in every county in which 
there are thirty or forty teachers willing to come together for one, two, 
three or four weeks, and in connection with these meetings, and the 
plans of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, to secure an educa- 
tional address in at least two hundred localities. In systematizing the 
details of the Institute, from year to year, I shall aim to give variety 
and special interest to the different sessions, by giving prominence to 
particular branches, and to the wants of each grade of school. I pro- 
pose, (1.) to meet the wishes of those teachers who are willing to spend 
two, three or four weeks at an Institute, as well as to assist in the dis- 
cussions and. lectures of Associations which meet for only one or two 
days; and, (2.) to give special character to the exercises of a certain 
number of Institutes, by adapting one at least to the wants of each 
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class of Institutions, viz: 1. The ungraded District Schools. 2, Pri- 
mary Schools, and home instruction of little children. 8. Intermediate 
and Grammar Schools, and the largest District Schools. 4. High Schools 
and Academies. 5. Normal Schools and Classes. 6. Colleges and all 
_ higher institutions which have substantially a common curriculum. 

While I deem it of the greatest importance to, make the Institute the 
common gathering place of teachers of every name, for the consideration 
of those elementary principles and methods which constitute the basis of 
all professional success, .and for the discussion of topics which concern 
their common advaricement, as well as the awakening of parental and 
public interest in schools and education, I deem it of no less importance 
to hold out inducements for the most accomplished teachers, in. their 
respective fields of labor, to bring into the common stock the result of 
their special and individual experience and help to carry forward and 
upward on some common plan, every institution of every grade of in- 
struction. 
, Il, VISITATION AND EXAMINATION OF NORMAL CLASSES. 

I shall reserve for another communication an account of the visits which 
Thave been able to make, and of the personal interviews I have had with 
the principals and normal professors of the institutions which apply for 
participation in the normal fund, as well as the tabular statement of the 
examinations by written questions and answers, carried out under my 
instructions, of eighteen of those normal classes. 

Respectful 
aa. Henry Barnarp, 
Agent of the Board of Normal Regents, 


. 
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Pans or ScHoot-House my Smrooz, Upper CaNnaba. 

The building, designed by Messer and Jones, architects, Toronto, is built of 
brick, at a cost of £1,700, on a lot two acres in extent, and will accommodate 
600 pupils—one-half girls and the other boys—each sex having separate yards, 
entrances, and school-rooms. 4 
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Each floor, as is shown in Fig. 2, has a large school-room, to seat 150 pupils, 
with two class-rooms, (F.G.,) for 48 pupils each, and a gallery-room for 112 of 
the youngest pupils. All the rooms are ventilated by flues carried up to the roof. 

The same exterior place will admit of an iriternal arrangement like that rep- 
resented in Fig. 3—which will accommodate the same number of pupils, although 
the greatest number of pupils. in any one room is 96. 
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Fig. 2.—Grovunp Pian. 






A Girls’ School. eeee F Boys’ School. 
B Gallery, or Infants’ School. G Galle -room. 
C Cloak-room. room. 
D Staircase. I Cloak-room. 






E Book or Library-room. K Staircase. 
M L Covered Play-ground. 


We procured these cuts of the Simcoe School-house from Mr. I. George Hod- 
gins, deputy superintendent of education of Upper Canada, who has published 
a treatise on “The School-house,” with a large number of plans. 
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Kant, quoted, 28, 48. 
Kay, J 
— on Euclid, 159. 
report on 7 education, 568. 
Kien iy on — 631. 





Klumpp, on Turning, 207. 
Know value of, 10. 
unity of, 36. 
Kocher, 636. 
Kohr, quoted, 46. 
Kinen, on Turni , 207. 
Krause, Lewy 
Krug, quoted, 23, 59. 
ry 
Lab y of tical chemistry, 
Landed Prussian, 422. 
La and natural science, 129 


technical terms in, 200. 

and grammar, 378. 

and composition, 381. 

time allowed in seminary, Berlin, 454. 
Larne, agricultural school at, 569, 576. 
Laspé, de, stimulus in school of, 181. 
Lateran, council of, 349. 
Latin, in German burgher school, 437, 447, 451, 459. 
Latin schools, in Holland, 699. 
Lectures, popular, 329. 
Leibnitz, quoted, 57, 156. 
Lesson , 623. 

rules for drawing, 623. 
Liberty of ——— am, 584. 
Libraries, Belgium, 
Library, first at Philedeiphin, 252. 
Lierre, noi school at, 593. 
Life, significance and duties of, 9. 
Locke, q , 46. 
London, first Mechanics’ Institution in, 253. 
St. Paul’s school, 269. 
Christ's Hospital school, 270. 
Westminster school, 275. 
Lorenz, on Euclid, 156, 160. 
Lorinser, quoted, 187. 





Lowell lectures, origin of, 241. 
Lucian, quoted, 59. 
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Luther, 

Saree nee 

> op Holbrook’s labors oe Fon, 3 230, 232. 
aoe —— 


Methuen, Mass., 253. 
Lycoming county, Penn., Holbrook in, 242. 
Lyons, council 1 of 340. 


Man, dignity and destiny of, 9, 4 
— of, distinctive, 14, 15, 18, 70,90, 22, 24, 30, 33, 


dution 10, 11, 12, 20. 
constitution, 25, 60. 
education, 25. 
ultimate restoration of, 224. . 
dominion over nature, ‘oma. 
creative power of, 227. 
abuses of powers of, . 
Mann, H., quoted, 361, 382. 
Manual! labor school, Derby, Conn., 229, 248. 
Manufacturing districts, Prussian, 418. oes 


t of, 
” health of, 193. 





rr 
“ “ 


Map drawing, 83, 84, 391. 
Maps, in relief, 89. 


in teaching phy, 116. 
ilhe' of Neuwied, quoted, 17. 


Marie Louise 
Marr, on singing, 638. 
Massachusetts’ Charit. Mech. Association, 255. 
Massachusetts Teacher, 466. 
Mathematics. = Algebra, Arithmetic, Geometry. 
and natural science, 135. 
in German gymnasia, 178. 
Maud, D., + +k qs 522, 
May, Rev. 8 
Mayence, — of, 348. 
665, 669, 672. 


Mechanics’ ‘Teonesion, English, 250. 
first in London, 253. 
Meierotto, 191. 
Melanchthon, quoted, 170. 
Memorizing, 81. 
in history, 107. 
Mendelssohn, Moses, quoted, 36, 48. 
Mental activity in German — 450. 
Mental arithmetic, 385, 459. 
Menu, quoted, 10. 
Method, importance of, 432, 611, 629. 
Methuen, Mass. , lyceum al, 253. 
— schools, 413. 
ili art, 670. 
wn discipline, 667. 


schools, 590. 
Millbury, Mass , and J. Holbrook, 233. 
Mills, 8. P., 461, 464. 
Mind, character of, 9. 
and body contrasted, 209. 
development of, 218. 
Mineralogy. See Crystallography ; Geology. 
growth of, 125. 
what specimens needed for, 126. 
enjoyed by pupils, 128, 
Werner’ "s instruction in, 137. 
use of collections in, 153. 
Mixed schools, 421. 
Model farm schools, 546. 
Monitorial school, New York, 338. 
instruction, 429, 595, 612. 
Minnich, quoted, 207. 
Montaigne, quoted, 43, 46. 
Montiicla, on Euclid, 156, 157, 161. 











Mother. 
duties of, 67, 75. 

Mother tongue, in German schools, 450, 492. 

Multiplication table, 171. 

Museum of practical science, 672. 

Music, vulihes Ga to, 211, 634. 
vocal, artic’ 

“ — in Préssian schools, 396. 

Musonius, quoted, 14. 

Mutual adult instruction, 31. 

Mythology, and religion, 475. 


Nabbe, quoted, 37. 
Nigeli, on music, 638. 
Natorp, on study of music, 
Natural history, how tag 374 451, 453. 
in agricultural schools, 
Natural sciences. See rg Geography ; Geology ; 
Mineralogy ; 
Raumer on md Bony 
extent and difficulty i 125. 
study of in ——, 125, 128, 130. 
and languages, 1 
and history, 1:29. 
how far to a 130. 
how to begin, 13 
regard to Coty t in studying, 135. 
and mathematics, 135. 
fixed nomenclature in, 142. 
proper spirit for studying, 147. 
mysteries in, 147. 
how far understood, 148, 149. 
religious influences of, 150, 152. 
laws of, what, 151. 
J. Holbrook’s views on, 230, 237, 240, 244, 245 
Nature, 224, 392, 459. 
Newspapers, in seography, 88 
Newton, quoted, 148. 
New York city, ‘Holbrook i in, 235. 
jan of instruction for, 236. 
Nicholls, G., on schools of Holland, 598. 
Niemeyer, quoted, > _ 67, 70. 
Nissen, H., article by, 295. 
Nobility, true, 12, 
Nomenclature, fixed, 142. 
Normal school, Lllinois, 99. 
first in Germany, 357. 
« Prussian, 
Austrian, 357. 
Belgian, 593. 
Holland, 610. 
Normal schools and training, value of, 361 
Norway, public instruction in, 205. 
primary schools, 
stationary and itinerant schools, 296. 
town schools, 297. 
legal course of study, 298. 
appropriations, 299. 
inspection, 299. 
character of people. 300. 
burgher and real —— 301. 
Latin schools, 301. 
asylums and en schools, 303. 
Notation, arithmetical, systems of, 177. 
« musical, 64. 


Obedience, Pythagoras on, 42. 
how secured by parents, 65. 
Observation, how cultivated, 382. 
Ohio, lyceums in, 235. 
N. Guilford and schools of, 290. 
Oken, on Turning, 205 
Oral instruction, 372, 382. 
Orphans, houses for, 354, 434, 437, 521. 
Oxford, (Eng.,) eminent graduates of, 313 


Painter, Goes of 65 7 of, 227. 
Parents, duties o! 
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Parents, duties of to schools, i re 
Paris, museum oe a 2 


Patriotism,’ education to, 62. 

Pattern or school, 351. 

Pauperism, prevention of, 384. 

= tong a Normal Schools, 360. 
palptprcnetclg 

Pennsylvania, lyceums in, 234. 


“tt aied +t fades 

shia mavamest facu _—~ of, 612. 
a 
Periodicals, 


pa mm training, 192. 
tuitional exercises of, 212. 
Peurbach, George, arithmetic of, 170. 
Philadelphia, Dr. Franklin’s “ Junto” at, 251. 
first li at, 252. 
Philan Society, 335. 
Philanthropinum, 191. 





Phonic method of “ne 


Fichte on, 192. 
manufacturing and, 193. 
fashion and, 194. 

Jahn's method, 196. 


Pietists, 357. 
Pilatre de Rosier, 249 
Plan of ——— 623, 628. 
as to classes; 625. 
studies in school, Need 456, 626. 
“ at home, 627. 
books, <a 
methods, 
—E _o mane, 6. 631. 
ns, in 
— pol x 76, 77, 78, 472. 


Play-grounds, a 
Plutarch, quoted, 39, 42, 65, 76 
Poet, creative — of, 226 
Polytechnic schools, 661. 

in Paris, 661. 

Vienna, 670. 
Poor schools, Holland, 609. 
Portraits, J. Holbrook, 1. 

C. E. Hovey, 94. 

J. Griscom, 321. 

T. Sherwin, 461. 

W. H. Wells, 529. 
Position of teacher in school, 617. 
Potsdam, higher burgher school at, 457. 





Practical panes ~ rm of, 672. 

Praise, effects of, 

Precocity, 46, 54, Es 

Primary schools, Belgium, 586. 
Germany, 


Holland. 601, 605. 
Norway, 295. 

Prinsen's spelling-board, 612. 

Printing, discovery of, and schools, 349, 

Private, or family schools, 486, 496. 

Private, in —_? 425. 

Private teaching, 496. 

Prizes in Bavaria, 506. 

Proclus, on Euclid, 159. 

Prussia, turning system in, 196. 
public instruction in, 403. 
primary schools, oy & of, 403. 
organization of, 403, 407 
cardinal principles, 408." 
statistics, 410, 417. 


progress, 411. 
subjects and pain. of cae, 371, 413. 
grades of schools, 4 
complete clementay aeoek, 414. 
burg r school, 415. 
ber town school, 415, 426. 

- people of one confession, 420. 

ri different confession, 
mixed schools, 420. 
duties of school committees, 416. 

* village committees, 421. 

e town re 4233. 
school-houses, 430. 
endowed schools, 427. 

Psellus, on Euclid, 161. 

Public schools, English, 257, 476. 

Punctuality, 617. 

Punishment of- minors, right of, 619. 
not often necessary, 61: 
when deserved, 621. 

Pupils, varying characters of, 143. 
how show readiness to answer, 617. 
position in recitation, 618. 
success as well as failure, to be ‘ener 618. 
should study in the school, 618. 
how leave school, 618. 

Pythagoras, quoted, 11, 12, 38, 43. 

Pythagorean problem, 164. 


Qualifications of teachers, 359, 591, 506. 
Queen’s college, Ireland, 567. 

Quiet in school hours, 617. 

Quintilian, quoted, 39, 42, 74, 75 


Ramus, on pus 159. 
Randall, S. 8., on J. Holbrook, 245. 
Ratich, on over-study, 1 187. 
Raumer, K. von, articles by, 101, 131, 123, 155, 170, 
185, 216. 
dialogue on = "a 11. 
studies of 
professor of nai eel ta and mineralogy, 124. 
on Turning, 
Reading, how’ taught i in German schools, 372, 436, 451. 
in Holland, 612. 
Reading board, in primary schools, 445, 612. 
Reading cards, 373. 
Real schools, 508. 
Bavarian, history of, 509. 
Realia, 378, 413. 
Reason asa eo 11, 223. 
Recorde, R. 
Rector, in Bavarian mnasium, 499. 
Reference tyth 318. > 
Reflection, thagoras on, I 
Refuge for juvenile criminals, 337. 
ional school of agriculture, 547. 
Reichelen, plan of se _ for Berlin, 440 
Reinhard, P. C., q 


Religious education, 2, = 73, 216, 217, 219 
Religious instruction, and history, I 
in Bavaria, 501. 
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Religious instruction in Holland, 606, 610, 614. 
Prussia, 379, 450, 456. 

Repetiteur, 664. 

Rescue institutions, in Bavaria, 519. 

Richter, J. P., quoted, 27, 50, 1 

Ridley, Bishop, and Edward VI., 271. 

Rochow, canon of, 357. 

Rosenkranz, K., on music in pedagogy, 637 

Rosier, founder of school of agriculture, 545. 

Roth, quoted, 214. 

Rotteck and Weicker, quoted, 60. 


Rousseau, J. J., on phy, 111. 
quoted, 68,8020. 


a Pelagian, 219. 

Riickert, quoted, 73. 

Rugby school, 278. é 

Rural architecture, instruction in, 554, 558. 
“ — legislation, - 561. 


“ technology, ° 562, 565. 
Russell, of. W, on J. Holbrook, 239. 


St. Paul's School, London, 269. 

Salaries of teachers, Bavarian gymnasia, 507. 
Holland, 596. 

Salzmann, 191. 

Scenery, effects of fine, 574. 

Scepticism, 27. 

Schelling, quoted, 35, 49. 

Scherer, quoted, 63. 

Schiller, quoted, 16, 20, 49. 

Schlenkert, quoted, 17. 

Schmid, C. C. E., quoted, 49, 56 

Schmid, J., Theory of Form, 165 

Schmidt. K., quoted, 52. 

Schnell, K. F., on school discipline, 623. 

Schneuber, quoted, 47. 

School age, Norway, 295. 
architecture, Ann Arbor, 91. 
exchanges, Holbrook and, 235. 
days, and life, remembrance of, 477. 
should be agreeable, 90, 188. 
houses, Germany, 371, 383, 400. 

“ Prussia, 430. 
overwork in, 187. 
system, Norway, 295. 
and teacher in literature, 283. 
year, 506. 

School architecture, 679. 

Schoolmaster and teacher, 617. 

Schools, English endowed, 257. 
English monastic, 260. 
itinerant, Norway, 296. 
district, . 
special. See Special Schools. 

Schottin, quoted, 30. 

Schubert, quoted, 27. 

Schulz, 680. 

Schwabe, quoted, 73. 

Schwartz, quoted, 34, 53. 


. 


Science, and art, educational connection of, 134. 


pular associations for, 241. 
in Berlin higher schools, 454. 
Scientific Tracts, 233. 
Sears, B., life of Luther, 351. 
Secondary education in Bavaria, 491. 
Belgium, 587. 
Self-improvement, a Chinese sentiment on, 11. 
Self-reliaace, 450, 542. 
Seneca, quoted, 12, 15, 38, 42, 61, 68. 
Senses. See Intuition. 
torpid from city life, 144. 
training of, 207, 
Seton, S. W., 235, 236. 
Sexes, study of history by different, 105. 
Sheriff, L., and Rugby, 278. 
Sherwin, T., memoir, 461. 
portrait, 461. 
Simcoe, plan of new school-house, 679. 
Simonides, quoted, 14. 
Singing, article on, by Hentschel, 633. 
defined, 633. 
character and importance, 636. 





Singing, formal and substantia! use of, 638. 
to what extent tayght to all, 640. 
notation of should be taught, 641. 
with full voice, 644. 
with accompaniment, 644. 
by beat, 644. 

mentary course in, 646. 
singing course, 648. 
choral, 651. 
solo, 651. 

German schools, 453. 

Singing, plan for, in schools of three classes, 653. 
rules for practice, 657. 

Sleep, 186. 

Sluymer, J. F., on plan of instruction, 631, 

Smith, Dr., on Franklin's “ Junto,” 

Smith, J. V. C., 233. 


Social influence of good public schools, 431. , 
Society for diffusion of useful knowledge, 250. 
at Boston, 242. 


Society for mutual adult education, plan, 231. 
Society for public good, Holland, 505, 
Socrates, quoted, 77. 
Solon, quoted, 76. 
Songs, school, to be beautiful and appropriate, 650. 
Special schools, 588, 668, 673. 
artillery and engineers, 668. 
mines, 668. 
roads and bridges, 668. 
Starke, quoted, 34. 
Stars, number of known, 125. 
State and education, 348, 358, 416, 599. 
Statistics of schools, Bavaria, 497, 521. 
Belgium, 589. 
Holland, 608. 
Prussia, 410. 
Steffens, on Turning, 206. 
Stephens, quoted, 368. 
Stimulation to study, 179. 
by diet, company, &c., 186. 
Stowe, C. E., report on education in Germany, 371. 
Stoy, quoted, 59. 
Studies, distribution of, 130. 
interest in, 90, 132, 138. 
stimulation to, 179, 180. 
excessive, 187. 
distribution of, 188, 624. 
course of, Eton, A. D., 1560, 265. 
in reference to teachers, 624. 
for home, 627. 
Sturm, fault of, 127. 
Subscriptions, charitable, in Boston, 522. 
Superior primary schools, Belgium, 587. 
Prussia, 415, 426. 
Supervision. See Inspection. 
Symbols, natural and artificial, 113. 


Talent, marks of, 73. 
varieties of, 145. 

Taxation for schools, 408, 587, 596, 

Teacher, letters to young, 81. 
duties of, 65. 
vocation of, 217. 

a disciplinarian, 617. 

show pupils how to study, 627. 
have a method, 629. 
qualifications of, 599. 

Teachers, conferences, 592. 
examination for certificate, 507, 596, 601. 
inspection in school, 596, 603. 
visiting each others’ schools, 368. 
for a particular study, 512. 

Teachers’ Institute, 
in Wisconsin, 673. 

Technical schools, Bavarian, 510, 515. 
Belgium, 590. 

Technical terms, 200, 214. 

Technology, in burgher schools, 468. 

Temperance, 185. 

Terentius, quoted, 14, 65. 

Tetens, quoted, 22. 

Text-books, kinds of historical, 108. 
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Text-books, oe geographical, 117. 
arithmetical, 170. 

who should select, 430, 516, 611, 629. 

publication of, 504, 611. 


Thayer, G. F., article by, 81. 


q 

Thinking exerc S376, 399, 
Time, SEctetion wt ts of, in Polytoohale school, 666. 

Prussian schools, 371, 450, 454, 456, 458. 
Tirocinium, or Review of Schools, by Cowper, 472. 
Tischer, ponte 38. 
Tobacco, 185. 
Topogra y, 667. 


uchi, quoted, 10. 
Toitios fee, Sam 506, 597. 
Prussia, 402. 


works on, 207. 


Union Public School, pl 
University honors, . ow 13. 
Uz, a poem, quoted, 2 


Vaison, council of, A. D. 529, 348. 
Valerius Maximus, quoted, 

Van der 596. 

Vanity as educational motive, 224. 





Vice, secret, 186. 

Vienna, polytechnic institute of, 670. 
Viner, on monitorial instruction, 594. 
Violin, in teaching singing, 456. 
Virginia, J. Holbrook’s la’ in, 246. 
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bgt gy nb aot in Lei 632, 
z mae: psig, 302, 


Walks, a 

in stu i A 
Weikard, poor a rp reli 
Weiland, quoted, 51. 

Wells, W. H., memoir of, 529. 


— 529. 
erner, school at Frei 


instruction b : mi 
Westchester, » lyceum a 


Westminster partake} 275. 
Wichern, on music "at Raahe Sut 648. 


ay 


261. 
Wirtemberg, tural school in, 564. 
Wisconsin, Teachers’ Institute in, 673. 
Wohlfarth, J. » educational aphorisms from, 7. 


Wolf, quoted, 1 
Workhouse agricultural school, 578. 
Writing, ta : in Germany, 374, 389, 439, 452, 456. 
in Holland, 6 
and reading, “8, 456. 
and drawing, 388. 
Wykeham, William of, 261. 
Xenophon on moral t g, 40. 
Year, the school, Bavaris,, 506. 
Young, T., quoted, , 226. 
—_- iidren, character of, 46. 
lucation ; Physical education 
effect of neglect on, 66. 
exercises for, —\ 32, 611. 
in factories, 418. 


Zeller, C. A., 
Zero, derivation oe word, 171. 
Zollikoffer, quoted, 36. 

, extension of field of, 125. 
Zodtec ny, 547. 
Zoroaster, quoted, 11. 
Zoshokke, quoted, 21, 30, 33, 51. 

















































